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WRITE FOR YOUR COPY of 


DYER’S FORMULAS 


for 1923 


—prepared to help you match the shades in the 
1923 Spring Season Shade Card of the Textile 
Color Card Association. 

Let us send you this booklet. Now ready. 


NATIONAL ANILINE & CHEMICAL CO, INC. 
40 Rector St., New York City 
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It Starts in Many a Laundry Basket 


Hk bought the garment originally because of the unusual solidity, brilliancy 
and beauty of its fashionable colors. Now, as it comes from the Laundry with 
those colors undimmed, proving its remarkable fastness, she remembers that 
the saleswoman in the store said something at the time about a patented process of 


dyeing. 


Perhaps she remembers that the name Her demand works back through the 
‘*Franklin’’ was used, perhaps not. store to the maker, from the maker tu 
But the maker’s name is on the gar- the house that sold the cloth, and from 
ment, and that’s the brand she will buy that wholesale house right into your 
next time, the brand she will go so far mill. And you find that you have a new 
as to DEMAND. asset, a new sales feature in your goods. 


FRANKLIN PROCESS DYEING 


Is known to hundreds of thousands of women today. Some actually know 

the name of the process. Others know merely its RESULTS in Solidity, 

Brilliancy, and Fastness of color. They know that something has happened 

to the Dyeing Industry that pleases them and their pocket books. 
Go out and meet this demand by investigating and using our dyeing service now in 
connection with your colored goods. Tell the nearest of our three big dye houses 
to send a man to tell you all about Franklin Dyeing. 


FRANKLIN PROCESS CO. 


Philadelphia PROVIDENCE Manchester, Eng. 
New York Office, 72 Leonard Street 
SOUTHERN FRANKLIN PROCESS CoO. 
Greenville, S. C. 
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WOULD YOU HESITATE 
TO SPEND $100,000 


for Modern Machinery for your Mill if you could be shown that the 
Annual Return on the investment would be 


24% PROFIT 


That is exactly what a Mill Owner found he could do in a recent in- 
vestigation made by his own manufacturing executives in co-operation 
with our experts. Only actual facts were used—not theories. 


EXPERIENCE PROVES THE FACTS 


This is not an isolated or unusual case. Investigations of actual results 
obtained over a period of years by mills that had both Common and 
Northrop Looms running in the same or adjoining Weave Rooms have 
shown even greater savings. 


INCREASE THE PRODUCT 
PER MACHINE AND PER WORKER 


and American Industry is safe—for the Manufacturer and for the 
Worker. To stick to old methods and old machines because they have 
sufficed until now is to endanger your prosperity. The load 20th 
Century business and industry carries under present conditions is too 
heavy for the old bridge that was once safe enough. Everywhere 
new bridges replace the old. ‘To delay rebuilding is dangerous. Oxen 
have gone; the Horse is going; the Automobile is here. The Hand 
Loom has gone; the Common Power Loom is going; the Automatic 
Loom is here. 


LET’S TALK IT OVER 


Our Salesmen and Experts are at your call. Draper Service may be 
had for the asking without obligations. You have been wondering 
if it wasn’t time to begin scrapping some of the old machinery. Let's 
talk it over. 


DRAPER CORPORATION 


HOPEDALE MASSACHUSETTS 


SOUTHERN OFFICE—ATLANTA GEORGIA 
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Stafford automatic bobbin-changing loom with high take-up roll 


A Better Face On Your Goods 
With Staffords 


Stafford Looms are not an expense, but the best investment 
| in looms that can be secured. They not only increase produc- 
tion but they put a better face on the goods than any other loom 
on the market, a fact conceded by many. 








The Stafford Loom has a mechanical warp stop motion 
which is operated at the side of the loom and is acknowledged 
one of the best motions for simplicity and accessibility. It puts 
less strain on the warp yarn. 


Stafford Looms are built with either shuttle or bobbin chang- 
ing automatic features to meet practically every weaving re- 
quirement. 


THE STAFFORD COMPANY 


W eaving Machinery 


READVILLE, MASS. 
Southern Agent—J. H. MAYES, Charlotte, N. C. 
Branch Office—502 Colt Bldg., Paterson, N. J. 


Canadian Representatives— 
Whitehead, Emmans, Ltd., Montreal, Quebec. 
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Transmission Maintenance Reduced 
From 100 to 8 Man-Hours 


PLANT which changed over from plain- 

bearing line-shaft equipment to Skayef self- 
aligning ball-bearing hangers found that the 
number of man-hours required per year for 
lubricating the bearings was reduced from 100 
to 8. As 40c. per hour was the rate at which 
the oiler was paid, the cost of lubricating the 
bearings was reduced from $40.00 to $3.20 a 
year or by $36.80. So little time was required 
for lubricating the bearings that it could be done 
in an idle period. 


The overhead charges for maintenance of self- 
aligning ball-bearing hangers as compared with 


babbitt bearing equipment was so low as to be 
practically negligible. Furthermore, there were 
noexpensive shut downs for bearing adjustments 
and replacements and a substantial saving was 
effected in power consumption. Totalled, these 
savings were $932.05 annually, or a return of 
54.3 per cent on the investment of $1715.20. 
The equipment paid for itself in one year and 
10 months, after which time there was a clear 
saving of $932.05 per year. 


Can you afford to put off having our engineere 
make definite recommendations for brings’ 
savings such as these to your plant. 


Stock-Carrying Agents in All Principal Cities. 


i s 









SKAYEF 


elf- 
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ll Bearing 
HANGERS 


(IMPROVED TYPE) 1B 






THE SKAYEF BALL BEARING COMPANY 
roadway 





New York City 


a RRGniMty, 
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One Hundred Per Cent Annually 


This is the startling return on the investment made by the New Bedford Cordage 
Company, New Bedford, Mass., when they replaced their lineshaft and machine 
bearings with Fafnir Ball Bearing Boxes. 


Here are some interesting facts:— 

(1.) They have 1000 Fafnir Single Ball Bearing Pillow Blocks on the high speed 
drive shafts of their rope spinning machines, in addition to Fafnir Double Ball 
Bearing Hanger Boxes on their line shafting. 

(2.) Power consumption per machine has been reduced from 2.4 to 1.4 horse- 
power. 

(3.) Where they formerly drove 12 machines with a 25 horsepower motor, they 
now drive 16—an increase of 3314 per cent in the capacity of the motor since 
equipping line shafting and machines with Fafnir Ball Bearing Boxes. 

(4.) Saving in power, oil and maintenance pay for the Fafnir Ball Bearing Boxes 
in one year. 

(5.) Results of power tests made with an Esterline Graphic Wattmeter are 
printed in the November, 1922, number of “The Dragon,” our monthly magazine. 
A copy will be sent you on request. 


Fafnir Ball Bearings are made in all standard types and sizes, and all are manufactured with the utmost 
accuracy and finish from thoroughly heat treated (not case hardened) chrome alloy steel. 


The Fafnir 
Bearing 
Company 


Conrad Patent Licensee 


New Britain, Conn. 
Southern Representatives 


0. R. S. Pool 
Box 1375 
Greenville, 8S. C. 


8S. M. Smith 
P. O. Box 1423 
Greensboro, N. C. 
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Worsted Yarn Factory, James Lees & Sons Co., Bridgeport, Pa. 
Architects & Engineers—The Ballinger Co. 


Building With Daylight 


Daylight was such an important element in this Worsted 
Yarn Mill that the exterior columns were omitted to permit an 
unbroken line of steel windows. 














This is the latest step in daylighting textile buildings de- 
signed by The Ballinger Company, New York and Phila- 
delphia. 


34,500 sq. ft. of Truscon Steel Windows were furnished 
for this building—Truscon engineers are usually consulted on 

There are types and de- big problems of natural ventilation and daylighting. 
signs of Truscon Steel 
Windows and mechani- 
cal operators for every 
type of building, from 


Truscon engineers are at your service at all times to help 
you make your building a complete success. Back of them 
is an organization completely equipped to meet every building 


the plain factory to the requirement. 

highest class of school or a ey ee Se ee te of tt ane t 

office building. TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY 
YOUNGSTOWN OHIO 


Warehouses and Sales Offices in Principal Cities 


USCON 


STEEL WINDOWS 
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Wool Hosiery of All Kinds 
15 Sets Woolen 
175 Latch Needle Knitting 


H. H. Wood & Company 
Lakeport, N. H. 
Chas. G. St. Clair, Treas, 


ParkSpray Humidifiers in Woolen Manufacture 
Carding Mule Spinning Knitting 


In this plant wool is carded, spun and knit. 
The Product is wool hosiery. ParkSpray humidifiers 
(with automatic regulators) have been installed in all 
these departments. 





“‘We are much pleased to advise you 
that the humidifier system which you 
installed is giving perfect satisfaction. 
It is a great benefit to us, and worth 
much more than the price of in- 
stallation.”’ 





IT HAS BEEN DONE. It is being done. 
ParkSpray Humidifiers help to solve problems in 
the carding and spinning of wool—not to mention.the 


Humidifiers in Knitting Room knitting of it. 


Parks - Cramer Company 


ineers G& Con Barros 
aed ial Piping and Air Conditioning 


Fitchburg Boston Charlotte 
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en Moral Hazard Stalks 


Another “Amazing Chart” in Cotton 


that Calls for Explanation me cave 


RATIO POUND 
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ERE is a Chart that will interest 
H cotton men and cotton underwriters, 

also bankers, credit men and many 
others. It makes no accusations, expresses 
no opinions, but merely presents facts drawn 
| from reliable sources by a_ well-known 
| authority, Mr. R. H. Colcock, Jr., of New 
Orleans, Assistant Manager of the Southern 
Department of the Liverpool & London & 
Slobe Insurance Company. 


These fects speak for themselves. The 
Chart is well worth study. It shows the 
strange relationship that appears to exist 
between the price of cotton and the fire 
loss ratio on all kinds of property in the 
cotton-growing states: Alabama, Florida, 
Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, Oklahoma, 
Texas, Tennessee, North Carolina and 
South Carolina. 


The dosed line follows nine years’ fluc- 
tuations in the price of this great staple; 
for purposes of comparison it is shown in 
the Chart in reverse. Thus it appears to 
have started from a low point in 1912, to 
have risen slightly in the next two years, 
then to have declined sharply when the war 
upset general business, reaching its lowest 
point in 1916. From this point the prog- 
ress was rapid and nearly uniform for 
three years, slackened somewhat during 
1919, then swiftly increased to its peak in 
1920, from which point it dropped so 
rapidly that in one year it lost more than 
had been gained in the preceding three. So 
much for the dotted line. 


Now note the black line, which represents 
the fire loss ratio on all kinds of property in 
these states. Its movements are of extraor- 
dinary interest. It fell slightly during the 








1912 1915 1914 1915 1916 1987 1918 1919 1920 1921 


Fire Insurance Loss Ratio and cAverage Cotton Prices 
(In Cotton-Producing States) (Based on New Orleans Middling) 





first year, which is to say that the values destroyed by fire were 
smaller; then it began to rise with. great speed for the next two 
years. Hereafter appears a singular phenomenon. During 1914, 
although the average price of cotton was rising, the loss ratio also 
was rising. This was the beginning of the Great War with its 
attendant uncertainty. 


The black line (loss ratio) is seen to have held level for about a 
year and then to have declined with an almost verticz! drop to 
1919. The general fire loss ratio thus decreased by more than 
half and, by a strange coincidence, cotton prices increased from 
ten to more than thirty cents a pound, or some 200%, during this 
same period. Was the price of cotton making everybody pros- 
perous and largely eliminating the Moral Hazard? The Chart 
inspires the question. 


However, the most remarkable feature of the whole showing is 
that of the period during 1919 and 1920, when, suddenly and 
without warning, the loss ratio was nearly doubled and yet the 
price of cotton had not yet touched its highest point of nearly 
forty cents a pound. One is tempted to inquirg whether it 
could have been anticipated that within twelve months thereafter 
cotton prices would drop more than 50%. Whether or not this 
indicates pre-vision, the coincidence is remarkable and commends 
itselftostudy. We trust that this study will be made both inside 
and outside of the cotton trade, most of whose members are and 
will remain free from the slightest taint of suspicion. 

No one can question that this Chart calls for discussion. The 
Glens Falls Insurance Company carries much cotton insurance 
and will welcome comment. 





INSURANCE COMPANY 
GLENS FALLS, NEW YORK 


©. W. WEST, President H.N, DICKINSON, Vice-President F.M. SMALLEY, Secretary R.C. CARTER, Treasurer J. A. MAVON, F. L. COWLES, H. W. KNIGHT, Assistant Secretaries 
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Both new and old textile mills are 
installing Westinghouse Individual 


Motor Drive, because— 


—The maximum, constant 
speed of Westinghouse Indi- 
vidual Motor Drive increases 
production and improves 
quality. 

—The elimination of overhead 
belting and shafting reduces 
spoilage from oil drippings, 
lowers friction losses and 
improves both lighting and 
working conditions. 

One of the latest Westinghouse developments for the textile 


industry is individual card drive, which is illustrated below. 
Write our nearest district office for full information. 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Sales Offices in all Principal American Cities. 
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BOTH-- 


are Thoroughbreds 


Like the fine entries shown in this night view 
of the recent Kansas City Horse Show, the 
Westinghouse-Cutter Holder-Socket Reflector 
is a THOROUGHBRED 


Only the years of patient, scientific selection of the 
fine points of illumination could develop this lighting 
unit. 


Observe the even intensity of illumination here af- 
forded by the Westinghouse-Cutter Reflectors used with 
Westinghouse Mazda Lamps. 


Westinghouse has facts and figures that will enable you to 
meet your lighting requirements. Take advantage of the Free 
Advisory Service offered through the Westinghouse Illumination 
Engineering Bureau. Write to the address below. 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company 
, George Cutter Works, South Bend, Indiana 
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LORD BROTHERS 





TEXTILE MACHINERY MAKERS 


! Waste Spinning ' Bale Openers for high-density and other Cotton 
Machinery : Bales, Lattice Work, Hopper Feeders, Openers 

a _ of various descriptions, and Scutchers for the 
treatment of Cotton and Cotton Waste. 


Specialty 


TeeeeeeeeeceeeeORASESReAeSeReneeeeeneseeceseneecacnensecnseneees 






Lord’s 


Improved 
Single Beater 


Scutcher 
and 


Lap Machine 


HIS is the latest and most improved de- 

sign of our well-known machine—the out- 
come of a long and successful experience in the mak- 
ing of Opening and Scutching Machinery. While it is 
the lightest running Scutcher on the market, it is very strongly made and capable of the best possible Opening, 
Cleaning and Regulating. We can specially adapt this Scutcher for Waste when required. It is made with 
Single Feed Roller and pedals (which give the best results) with pedal noses of various degrees of roundness 
to suit different staples of Cotton. Extra Feed Rollers may be added if desired. 








Write for Descriptive Leaflet. 
Manufacturers of Denims, Dungarees, Ticks and Regattas 
CABLES:—“LORD’S Todmorden, Eng.’ CODES:—A.B.C. 5th, Bentley’s: Lieber’s A-1, and Western Union (Universal) 


ee STREET WORKS, TODMORDEN, ENG. 


INCORPORATED IN BROOKS & DOX EY (1923) Lo Plo}e 
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Be it a small or large size for low or high pressures 
and temperatures, there is a Lunkenheimer Valve espe- 
cially suited to the purpose. Every type is designed to 
give maximum service under extreme operating condi- 
tions, and with the line complete, standardization 
throughout the plant with its many advantages, is 
easily accomplished. 


With seating surfaces regrindable and all parts 
made to gauge and renewable, the installation of 
Lunkenheimer Valves means permanence in the line 
with a minimum expense for maintenance and repairs. 


Our catalog No. 58-AK illustrates and describes the 
various types in detail. A copy will be sent on request. 
If you have a valve problem, we will help you,—no 
obligation. 


te LUNKENHEIMER co. 


ae nae ain ae LARG MAROC TURERS oF 
America's Best since 1662 _ HIGH sneer ENGINEERING SPECIALTIES 


podeven CINCINNATLUS. A ences 


EXPORT DEPT. 129-135 LAFAYETTE ST., NEW YORK 
1300-20A-10 


And Ser er ey 
beyond the averag ge! ’ 


Iron Body Bronze Mounted 





Pig. 73 
‘‘RENEWO’’ 






Ex. Hy. Pattern 
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FIG. 606 
CAST STEEL 

























Fig. 1021 
‘‘FERRENEWO"’ 
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Per Ten-Hour Day 


In this day of high production costs, space and equipment must be 
saved—labor must be conserved—utmost efficiency must be main- 
tained. 


The MURRAY Cotton Cleaning and Aerating Machine is revolution- 
izing the opening of cotton. The MURRAY takes care of itself. It 
has a working capacity of 25,000 pounds of cotton per ten-hour day 
—the greatest capacity of any cleaning and opening machine on the 
market today. This means a great economy in time and labor. 


The MURRAY Cotton Cleaning and Aerating Machine can be set 
into the cotton suction pipe between the opening room and breaker 
pickers, and hung from ceiling or other convenient support, thus 
eliminating expensive special connecting arrangements. 


It has no hidden bearings that can’t be seen or given attention while 
operating. Every bearing is in plain sight and can be reached with- 
out interfering with operation or stopping machine. 


Either belt or motor drive. 

These are only a few of the many advantages of the MURRAY. 

We want to tell you more. Write us for the full and complete story. 
No obligation for MURRAY service. 


THE MURRAY COMPANY 
ATLANTA, GA. 
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PAT. PENOING 


AERATINC MACHINE 
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Opens 25,000 Pounds of Cotton 
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m1 Hand - Belt - Electric- Hydraulic cm 


Baling Presses 


There Are 


LOGEMANN 
BALERS 


For All Purposes 


In our line of more than eighty 
types and capacities will be found a 
machine to suit every conceivable pur- 
pose and condition from powerful 
oanwhicn pant a: ! hand-operated presses for baling clip- 
MILWAUKEE, wis. A pings, to deep-box hydraulic ma- 
| chines for fluffy waste of all kinds. 


I Progressive mill operators are to- 
if | saa | day adopting the LOGEMANN 
a press as standard (First) Because of 


the quality of the workmanship, de- 


HVUUUERQUOUATARARSUUUTAUUOEEAUCUEUH EAC TL PERCE TEALA re 


-, | sign and material; (Second) because 
eo [ _ | : of the stability of the company build- 
: ing these machines, and our reputa- 
tion for speedy service on the com- 
paratively rare occasions when re- 

pairs are needed. 


A letter setting forth your baling problems will be appreciated. 
LOGEMANN BROTHERS CO 
t « 


TUN a G Works -Tiilwaukee, Wis. 
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Let UsAdd Your Name To Chis List 










experience in installing textile theatre equipment. 
Our representatives call upon the mills personally, lay out 
the plans, advise on the proper equipment required and 
finally supervise the installation and the starting of the 
theatre. In other words, they take the whole problem off 
your hands and do not turn over the work to you until the 
theatre is operating satisfactorily. 

The textile industry is demanding the best moving pictures 
for their employees and that is why they regularly specify 
POWER’S PROJECTORS. 


That is why more Power’s Projectors are used by textile 
mills in the South than all other projectors combined. 

We carry a complete line of supply parts and equipment 
at our various branches. Your orders for supply parts 
will be filled the same day the order is received. What- 
ever are your needs for your theatre, we can supply them. 
















We have a special offer for Textile Mills. 
May we present it to you? 





eS 1 


Satisfied Users of 
POWER’S PROJECTORS 


ALABAMA 


W. A. Handley Mfg. Co.......-seeeeeeee Roanoke 
Tallassee Mille ....cecccsscscccccscces Tallassee 
Faividt BM ccc ccc ccc cccesvcesneccews Fairfax 
Kepete THER Rien cv edeciccceeeesssevces Sylacauga 
Lanett Cotton Mille ....c..csccescccceces Lanett 
Indian Head Mille .......-sseeeercceees Cordova 
Betete Wie. Ge. ics cle cc ccc ccsnweseces Selma 
Buck Creek Cotton Mills ........eeeeceee08 


GEORGIA 






















Elm City Cotton Mills ........-eeeeeees LaGrange 
Ee, OD, aise bed ae cnedecoved¥ uss Porterdale 
Roswell Mfg. Oo. .....cccccsccccsccscos Roswell 
Gainesville Cotton Mill ........-+206. Gainesville 





ES Os Kawa ceceicccecsedacees Columbus 
POOGIE TOU Ts cinccve cvcccscsctius New Holland 
Manchester Cotton Mills ............. Manchester 
ER EE EE, waned cc ccc cconsoveces Milstead 
Thomaston Cotton Mills .............. Thomaston 
Exposition Cotton Mill ........-se..eeeee Atlanta 
pe es eee re ee ie ees Habersham 
Teles: CUINRD | 4 oon brow Ges oP sc cccccee Trion 
Union Point Mig. Oo. io. eeccdccces. Union Point 
Wiiside Cotten MT. ci swaad sch aesscse. LaGrange 






































NORTH CAROLINA 
Durham Hosiery Mille ...........0+e0e0% Durham 
Pamoma Mille oc. ccdccodesscccscovces Greensboro 
Cleveland Mill & Power Co. ........s+06- Lawndale 
Rodman-Heath Cotton Mills ............+. Waxhaw 
Rocky Mount Mills ..........se000- Rocky Mount 
Cherokee Falls Mfg. Co, ..+++++- »-+Cherokee Falls 
Roxboro Cotton Mills .........es005 +..-Roxboro 
Consolidated Textile Corp. ........e0. Burlington 
Carolina Cotton & Woolen Mills ........... Spray 
DROW: CIRUNI EIN Sic bcc ccc ccccccccseoee Duke 
Cannon Manufacturing Co. ........+..+ Kannapolis 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
Bal@wim Cottem: Mille 22... cc cc ccc sccccecs Chester 
EP DMT Siiaig'yls 6c ccc cecaesceese Tucapau 
pp, ra Ware Shoals 
Glenn-Lowry Mfg. Co. .......0e.ceeeees Whitmire 
EE KMEUIEE vives ecccccecctsissocs Greenville 
DPS So oso dwasccvccescewes Spartanburg 
WEES 6.5 BM 0s 6 ipviccecvents onaeawue’ Greer 
oo a Oe area Conestee 
pC ee Kershaw 
Abbeville Cotton Mills ..........seee00. Abbeville 
I ran wes Weep cceccssetavees Chesnee 
RIE EEO cs pcb viec cr ccsceeses Buffalo 
Victor-Monaghan Mills ............:.5.:.Seneca 
Victor-Monaghan Mills ................ Jonesville 
OEE CC 6 EE a UN asi oop 000 secvebe Pacolet 
hE SS PS Rockhill 
MPORRTIOUENO MEE. GO... cc cecccucicvccce Vancluse 
Woodside Cotton Mills ................ Greenville 
Orr Cotton Mills ........ ey Oke. Anderson 
icin sg ce os ak Central 
NY WINS. 0s 04's wtie ooo os on aleaen ba ae Clifton 
See STD,” . a webusoccbicnices cad Glendale 
Ns Sb caw 60 0 dd dow oe Winnsboro 
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Southern Theatre Equipment Company 


WILLIAM OLDKNOW, President. 


No. Nine Nassau St. 


Eighteen Fifteen Main St. 


ATLANT A, GEORGI A THREE TWENTY-EIGHT CALIFORNIA ST., DALL AS, TEXAS 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 
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BUSINESS and SENTIMENT 
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Building 
With 

Foresight 


BOSTON 


rs | 


Some years ago a large 
foundry and machine shop 
was established in a certain 
city in the East. It didn't 
belong there. Freight rates, 
markets, competition—ev- 
erything was against it. But 
it was built there because 
its owners wanted to live in 
this particular community. 


Few business men will 
admit that sentimental mo- 
tives play any part in their 
decisions. Yet a location 
for an industry is not infre- 
quently selected by its own- 
ers for equally inadequate 
reasons. 


The services of Lockwood, 
Greene & Co. includes ex- 
pert counsel in the selection 
of locations. It brings to 
your problem the mature 
judgment of specialists on 
such questions as freight 
rates, labor supply, police 
and fire protection, availa- 


bility of raw materials, ac- 
cessibility of markets, com- 
petition, taxation, laws, 
transportation, possibility 
of expansion and climate. 
In the consideration of 
these matters, Lockwood, 
Greene & Co. draw from a 
fund of knowledge gath- 
ered from the experience of 
ninety-two years. 


With location and site es- 
tablished, Lockwood- 
Greene service has only be- 
gun. Before it is completed 
it has covered every essen- 
tial detail of the building 
operation from preliminary 
studies to the placing of 
contracts and supervision 
of construction. It is a com- 
pletely rounded service. 


A copy of “Building with 
Foresight,’ a booklet de- 
scriptive of what we have 
done for others, will be sent 
on request. 


LOCKWOOD, GREENE & CO. 


ENGINEERS 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE, 24 FEDERAL STREET, BOSTON 9 


ATLANTA 
DETROIT CLEVELAND 


CHICAGO 


NEW YORK 
CHARLOTTE 


Lockwood, Greene & Co. of Canada, Limited, Montreal 
Compagnie Lockwood Greene, Paris, France 
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To Facilitate Clothing the W orld—By 
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BSERVICES 


Improving Structures, Equip- 
ment and Process 


_ and clothing are the two major needs of 
human life. The textile industry caters to the latter. 

In the amount of capital invested and business done, 
it is slightly smaller than the food products industry, but 
the manufacture of textiles is more profitable. 

This is the natural result of more uniformly better 
organization, the application of better manufacturing 
methods and more modern machinery. 

So many steps are required in bringing cotton, wool, 
silk or flax from the raw state to the finished fabric or 
garment, that the manufacturing processes have grown 
increasingly complex and require careful and conscien- 
tious study to keep them abreast of demand for quality 
and quantity and at the same time reduce cost and 
maintain profit. 

This is essentially a technical industry that calls 
for the services of an engineering organization depart- 
mentalized to cope with the problems of each one of 
a widely diversified range of processes. 

It is the function of the Engineer to discharge this 
service to his client, and through him to the human 
race, by the practical, common sense application of 
better methods. 

“Picks to the Minute” and “Contentment under 
Roof” are two of several illustrated books on this 
subject. Copies will be sent to you on request. 


J. E. SIRRINE & COMPANY 
Engineers 


GREENVILLE SOUTH CAROLINA 











1923, 
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Boston Banker Points 


OutAdvanta ges of South 
on lextile Industries 


LSTON H. GARSIDE, industrial service manager of the Merchants 
National Bank of Boston, in a recent issue of the New York Journal 
of Commerce, submits some data regarding textile mill conditions 

in New England and the South. In his article Mr. Garside brought out 


That for the first ten months in 1922 considerable night work ; northern mills 


southern spindles ran an average of managed to run only three-fourths of 


60 per cent more than northern spin- their short day schedule. 
dles. ; 
In the first ten months of 1922 south 
, ern mills operated about 42,000,000,000 
Southern spindles operated an aver . ‘ 
spindle hours; northern mills ran only 


age of 2.615 working hours, while north- . 
pie ‘ : 34,000,000,000 spindle hours, although 


ern spindles ran only 1,617 hours. ; é 
, ; southern mills have only about 16,000, 
000 spindles against 21,000,000 for 


Southern mills averaged, on a normal northern mills. The south, with 24 


rarizin« av » re ¢ "6 ‘ . ' 
working day, 10.2 hours and ran on an per cent less spindles, ran 24 per cent 
average of 110 per cent normal. North- more spindle hours. 
ern mills, with a normal day of nine 
hours, ran at only 77 per cent of nor 


In November, 1921, southern spindles 
mal, 


ran an average of 252 spindle hours, 


against 177 for northern mills, and in 
Southern mills not only ran _ their 
normal hours, but supplemented it with 


December 2S!) spindle hours against 188 


for northern mills. 


Alabama offers more than any other state for textile mills—raw cotton, 
almost at the mill door; abundant hydro-electric and steam power; free 
factory sites in many communities; efficient native labor; cheaper trans- 
portation by water and rail routes. Full information furnished to all in- 
terested on application by— 


Atapama Power Co. 


BIRMINGHAM <:::''::: ALABAMA 
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Development at Hales Bar on Tennessee River 


This station of 50,000 horsepower capacity is one of the four hydro-electric plants 
operated by the Tennessee Electric Power Company. Other hydro-electric develop- 
ments, together with steam reserve stations, give the system a capacity of 157,000 
horsepower. 
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Power Costs! 


Chargeable costs in textile manu- 
facture center around three main 
items—cotton, labor and power. 


Tennessee’s plants have an enviable 
abundance of raw materials and sta- 
ble labor, and hydro-electric plants 
furnish them with the class of power 
which they have found the most sat- 
isfactory and economical. 


The generation of power by a mill 
itself calls for 


1. A definite initial investment 

in power house building and 
equipment, together with cer- 
tain fixed charges such as in- 
terest, taxes, insurance and 
depreciation. 
A variable daily charge for 
fuel and supplies and a cer- 
tain expense for labor and 
superintendence, and 


An additional variable ex- 
pense for repairs and main- 
tenance. 


The generation of power by any 
mill is an expensive proposition at 
best, and small losses in the power 
plant become big items at the end 
of the year. 


« 


It has been amply proven that elec- 
tric drive in textile mills effects an in- 
crease in production of from 10 to 20 
per cent. The absence of dust and 
dirt occasioned by steam equipment, 
numerous belts, shafting, etc., results 
in an improved quality of manufact- 
ured product, thereby making possi- 
ble a 5 per cent increase in value. 
With individual motor drive, build- 
ings and machinery can be arranged 
in the most efficient manner to secure 
proper manufacturing conditions. 


Are you located in a section where 
you can secure a dependable and 
economical supply of electric power? 
Adequate power developments and 
facilities in Tennessee have been 
largely responsible for the continued 
success and prosperity of the indus- 
tries in this state. The Power sup- 
ply is thoroughly dependable and re- 
liable and rates are as low or lower 
than in any other state east of the 
Mississippi. 

We will gladly furnish any manu- 
facturer interested with complete in- 
formation regarding power and pow- 
er costs, land sites available, facilities 
of transportation and any other data 
desired. Write us today. 


The Tennessee Electric Power Co. 


Chattanooga, Tennessee 


———— 
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Plant No 1 at Ensley, Ala., where 





Service to Contractors 


and Highway 
Builders 


We can save you money on 
shipments to practically all 
points in Alabama, Georgia, 
Florida, Mississippi and to 
most points in Louisiana and 
the Carolinas. 


We can save you time. And 
time’s money on a “big job.” 
How? Our plant capacities 
are 6,000 tons per day. All 
shipments weighed at plant 
by certified weighmaster and 
delivered by our own locomo- 
tives to twelve railroads for 
immediate movement. 





the 
famous ‘‘Ensley Basic Slag’’ is produced at 
the rate of 4,000 tons per day. 


Atlanta BIRMINGHAM 


Plant No. 2 at Alabama City, 
City Basic Slag’’ is produced. 
ing plant has a daily capacity of 2,000 tons. 
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AG Headquarters 
or the South- 


HAT title is not an_ idle 

phrase but a fact. For we 
control the only two sources of 
true Blast Furnace Basic Slag in 
the South and operate two huge 
crushing and _ screening _ plants 
whose combined capacity is 6,000 
tons a day. 


"ENSLEY GALA CITY’, 


ASIE SLA 


CRUSHED @G®& SCREENED 


These two names, “Ensley Basic Slag” 
and “Alabama City Basic Slag,’ designate 
a scientifically prepared product greater 
in strength than stone, granite or gravel. 
A product generally employed as “coarse 
aggregate” in all types of reinforced con- 
crete structures. A product used with 
uniform success in all standard types of 
street pavements and hard surface high 
ways. 


Birmingham Slag Co. 


“Slag Headquarters for the South” 





Thomasville 


Ala., where the well known ‘‘Ala. 
This modern crushing and screen- 
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Use This Pure White Paint 


Surlight is the whitest mill-white paint made. This is an actual fact that 
is open to demonstration—results will show that in every case, under sim- 
ilar conditions and service, Surlight is whiter when applied, whiter when 
dry and stays white longer than any paint or enamel you can buy. 






















The light-reflecting properties of Surlight paint add daylight to any mill, and this is 
a vital factor in increased production. In many eases it has actually been found that 
8 to 12% more work could be turned out after Surlight had been applied. 


Surlight promotes comfort among em- 
ployees—Surlight painted walls do not 
F glare or dazzle; they lessen eye strain and 
reduce fatigue. Sanitation and neatness 
are encouraged—corners and out-of-the- 
way places brightened up with Surlight are 
less apt to be used as dumping places for 


dirt and rubbish. 


Surlight has a smooth, hard and non-po- 
rous surface. It lasts long, eliminates the 
necessity of repainting and can be washed 
as often as desired. 


The pictures at the left tell the Surlight 
story—the next time you paint use this 
pure white mill-white paint and note the 
difference. 





Get Interesting Book on Surlight 


Considers the subject of Surlight Paint 
from every angle—what it is, what it does 
and how it should be used to obtain best 
effects. Send for this book—it will be 
mailed gratis on request. 


We also make paints to meet all the re- 
quirements in textile mills and villages. 





St. Louis Surfacer & Paint Co. 


4211 Arlington Ave. St. Louis, Mo. 














SURLIGHT 


She Light Ketlecting Wall Paint tor /ndustrial Purposes 








Distributor Service 


BOSTON 
Lewis E. Tracy Co. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 

Charlotte Supply Co. 

FALL RIVER, MASS. 
Wm. F. Harticon 


HOLYOKE, MASS. 
J. Russell & Co. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

F. P. Van Hosen Co. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
Alexander Grant’s Sons & Co. 
UTICA, N. Y. 
American Hard Wall Plaster Co. 
WOONSOCKET, R. I. 

J. B. Farnum Co. 
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Textile Leadership 


HE association of such a name as the Farr Alpaca 
“ompany with OJACO Mill White is most appropriate. 


One stands for a recognized textile leader—manufacturer 
of pure alpaca, mohair lustres and worsted dress goods 
—with a daily output that is normally 125,000 yards. 


The other is the paint that this Company selected to 
brighten up the interior of its great plant, pictured above. 
Result: More and better light at less expense. 


Upon request, the nearest OJACO distributor listed opposite 
will explain why OJACO Mill White is unexcelled for 


the walls and ceilings of textile mill and other exteriors. 


Oliver Johnson & Co.[nc. 


Paint Makers since 1833 


PROVIDENCE, R.I. 
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You can never know too much 


about the Science of Lubrication 


Allright then! Here is your chance to begin 
learning more. 


By this we mean any reader of COTTON can 
get the magazine ‘‘ Lubrication’’ free for one 
vear. 


What is this magazine It is a technical m: gazine devoted to the 
“LUBRICATION ?”’ selection and use of lubricants. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY, manufacturers 
of Texaco Petroleum Products. 


Who publishes it ? 


Why do they publish it ? 


Because they believe the spread of more accurate information concerning Lubrication 
will incline engineers and executives to the wider use of better Lubricants and 
TEXACO Lubricants are better Lubricants. 


What does the magazine “LUBRICATION” contain? 


Technical and authoritative articles covering the use of lubricants in many industries. 
Usually there is in each number a comprehensive article dealing with some large 
industry, and some smaller articles on some other subjects—and only three pages 
of advertising. 


What do I have to do to get it? 


Right now it is only necessary to fill out the coupon. There is no charge at present. 


Who may get it? 


Anyone whose business or profession Mechanical Executives, Purchasing 
guarantees his sustained interest in this Agents, Technical Libraries, Universities, 
important branch of engineering practice. and YOU when you reach for your pen or 
Thus the present list includes: Engineers, pencil and do the necessary. 


~---------------------- Free Subscription Blank-----------------~- 


= ee 


THE TEXAS COMPANY, U.S. A. 


Texaco Petroleum Products 


Dept, O, 17 Battery Place, New York City 
Kindly put be on the mailing list to receive your magazine ‘‘LUBRICATION’ 
Free for one year beginning with the January number. 


Name 


Street 
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“Where Are Those Empties, Jim?’ 


“We don’t keep empties any more, Bill. 
Now that we have the Bowser system, we 
transfer the oil right away, ship the drums 
back and get full credit.” 


You, too, can stop paying for lost drums. Install Bowser 
oil handling equipment, save storage space, eliminate the 
fire hazard,and cut out all possibility of spilling and wastage. 


Bowser tanks are your guarantee against waste. Bowser 
piston-type measuring pumps assure you of clean oil, 
quickly and conveniently drawn. 


Booklet A-45 tells how Bowser equipment can effect sub- 
stantial savings in your plant. Write for it today. 


S. F. BOWSER @ CO., Inc. 


Pioneer Manufacturers of Self-Measuring Pumps 


Home Plant: Fort Wayne, Indiana 
Canadian Plant: Toronto, Ontario 


Factories and Warehouses: Albany, Dallas, Milwaukee, San Francisco, Sydney 
District and Sales Offices: Albany, Atlanta, Baltimore, Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cleveland, Columbus, 
Dallas, Denver, Detroit, Kansas City, Los Angeles, Minneapolis, New York, Oklahoma City, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Portland, St. Louis, San Francisco, Toronto, Washington, 


Representatives Everywhere 


Branch Offices, with Service Departments, in Principal Cities in this Country and Abroad 











eACCURATE_MEASURING PUMPS 


For Handling Gasoline 
and Oils Wherever 
Sold or Used 
Filling Station Pumps 
and Tanks for Gas- 

oline. 

Portable Tanks for Oil 
and Gasoline. 

Storage and Measuring 
Outfits for Paint Oils, 
Kerosene and Lubri- 
cating Oils. 

Carload Oil Storage 
Tanks. 

Power Pumps. 

Dry Cleaners’ Under- 
ground NapthaClari- 
fying Systems. 

Richardson-Phenix Oil 
Circulating and Fil- 
tering Systems and 
Force Feed Lubri- 
cators. 

Write for Booklets 
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Spinning and Twisting Cylinders 
Should Always Be Strom 
Ball Bearing Equipped 
There is a very attractive saving in power, 
freedom from flying oil spatter, saving of 


oil, and the labor of oiling, and greater ease 
in starting where Strom bearings are used. 






















































Where individual motor drives are used, 
Strom Bearings are particularly desirable. 
They will stand the severe pull ot a small 
sprocket drive better than plain bearings, 
and will run cool at all loads and speeds. 





























Strom Ball Bearings can be furnished by 
any maker of spinning or twisting frames 
on new installations at a very moderate 
cost. Specify them when buying new 
equipment. 

For bearings to apply to old frames, write 
to the Aldrich Machine Works, 529 Rey- 
nolds St., Greenwood, S. C., Textile Dis- 
tributor for Strom Bearings. 


U. S. BALL BEARING MBG. CO. 


(Conrad Patew Licensee) 
4544 Palmer Street Chicago, III. 


Sto 
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“ Wherever 
a Shaft Turns” 
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For Long Economical Service 


COCHIECO 
ELTING 


Saving in first cost of a belting seldom con- 
stitutes economy. 





Those who figure economy on the basis of 
long service and low maintenance cost are the 
ones who get the most in return for every 
dollar invested. 


Cocheco Belting is the kind to use. Its first 
cost may sometimes be higher than that of 
ordinary belting, but its remarkable flexibility, 
toughness and strength insure extra long life and 
lower cost per day of service. 


WHAT WE CLAIM, WE GUARANTEE. 


I. B. WILLIAMS & SONS 
Dover, New Hampshire U.S. A. 


14-16 N. Franklin St. 71-73 Murray St. 157 Summer St. 
Chicago, Ill. New York, N. Y. Boston, Mass. 
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Chain Your Motor to Your Machine 


WITH a Link-Belt Silent Chain Drive, you can transmit 
practically the full power of the motor—without slip or 
loss of power. 98.2% efficient—on actual test—is its record. 


Our experienced power transmission engineers can help you 
get better results from your power transmission equipment- 
Their advice is yours for asking. Send for our specialist 
on textile machinery drives. 

Write for books Nos. 425, 543, 544 and 487-A. 


LINK-BELT COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO INDIANAPOLIS 
BOSTON—49 Federal Street CHARLOTTE, N. C.—J. S. Cothran, Commercial Bank Bldg. 
ATLANTA, GA.—610-611 Citizens & Southern Bank ?'4¢. 


Flexible as a Belt— 
Positive as a Gear— 
More Efficient than Either. 


LINK-BELT 
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Concentration 
of 
Thought & 
Effort 


COTTON 











Working entirely upon one line, 
the mechanical transmission of 
power, exclusively and continu- 
ously since 1857, our whole 
organization has been enabled to 
concentrate its thought and effort 


solely upon transmission problems 


The result of this concentrated 
effort has been a product recog- 
nized as the Standard for Quality, 
Adaptability and Dependability. 


The Service which we created and 
which we constantly maintain 
does not stop with prompt delivery. 
t means more. It means the 
bringing to your assistance our 


experience of many years. 


We shall be glad of an 
opportunity to assist you 
in solving your power 


transmission problems. 


T. B. Wood’s Sons Company 





CHAMBERSBURG, PENNA. 
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=I 
SILENT 
CHAIN 


THE MORSE 
ROCKER JOINT 





A Morse Silent Chain 
Driving Braiding 
Machines 


The production capacity of a 
braider in the manufacture of 
varden hose, insulated wire and 
packings is materially increased 
with the Morse Silent Chain 
Drive. 


No slippage, means uniform 
speed, a saving of power and re- 
sulting in better products. 


Morse Drives are dependable, 
durable, require but little floor 
space and the upkeep is surpris- 
ingly low. 


Run cool with less lubrication 
than gearing or other types of 
chain. Oil cases not required. 


Our Sales Engineers are power 
transmission experts and will be 
clad to co-operate with you and 
assist without. obligation. 


Let us tell you more 
about them. 








LARGEST MANUFACTURERS 
MORSE CHAIN CO. Sibnr cHains IN thin mone ITHACA, N. Y. 
Morse Engineering Service BENEFIT BY MORSE SERVICE AS OTHERS DO Assistance Without Obligation 


Address nearest office 













ATLANTA, GA..... Candler, Bidg., Ear] F. Scott & Co. MINNEAPOIS, MINN.....So0. 3rd St., Strong-Scott Mfg. Co 
DARI, Mie cc cpcccccececccvcess 1402 Lexington Bldg. MONTREAL ; St. Nichclas Bldg., Jones & Glassco Reg’d 

















ES BI a sae eccs vkvccticdes ce 141 Milk Street purtanenedits 000.202. 612 Franklin Trust Bide 
GCHAR EI, Be Cicscvccuccccces 404 Commercial Bank Bldg. ) 18-22 South 15th Street 

CHICAGO, ILL.............. Merchants Loan and Trust Bldg PITTSBURGH, PA....................... Westinghouse Bldg. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO................es005 ..Engineers Bldg SAN FRANCISCO, CAL... ceccceeeeeeesMonadnock Bldg. 
eo eer rer St 7601 Central Ave, ST. LOUIS, MO.......... Chemical Bldg., Morse Eng’rg Co 
KANSAS CITY, MO......... Finance Bidg., Morse Eng’rg Co TORONTO..Bank of Hamilton Bldg., Jones & Glassco Reg’d 
SUN IG CR isin sorbic dsc ccd ciconenageusse’s 30 Church St. WINNIPEG, MAN .......Dufferin St, Strong-Scott Mfg. Co. 








“Morse” is the Guarantee Always Behind the Efficiency, Durability and Service 
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Manning Type Vertical Boiler 
Adapted for Mill Work 


INTERNATIONAL ENGINEERING WORKS, Inc. 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 


Southern Representative, BOSTON NEW YORK 
Isaac Hardeman, Charlotte, N. C. PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO 
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New Exhaust Fan Unit 


for Removing Vapors 
in Dye Houses 




















Remove your vapors at the point where they ft 7 m 
are generated; keep them from escaping into the " as 
room. They can be controlled with twice the OW 


ease if exhausted immediately by means of an 
American Blower Exhaust Fan Unit. . 


To assure best results, it is desirable to put 
hot, dry air in the room with American Blower 


Equipment. 


Proper ventilation insures better working con- 
ditions, increased production and a better product. 


Confining vapors at their point of generation and 
quickly removing them eliminates fog and drip- 
ping from the walls and roof. 


These problems can be solved by our engineers, 
who through years of practical experience are 
particularly well qualified to cooperate with 
textile officials. 





AMERICAN BLOWER COMPANY, DETROIT 
BRANCHES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
CANADIAN SIROCCO COMPANY, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONTARIO (196) 


American Blower 





EXHAUSTERS + VENTILATING FANS : AIR WASHERS - BLOWERS+ ENGINES 
ee _— FOR HEATING , VENTILATING , DRYING, 
AIR CONDITIONING , MECHANICAL DRAFT 
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After the Showdown 











The great “buyers” strike” of 1920-21, 
a never-to-be-forgotten event in the eco- 
nomic history of this country, proved a 
point which must henceforth be recognized 
as basic and incontrovertible. 


It was discovered by merchants and 
jobbers everywhere, in practically every 
line of merchandise, that it was the trade- 
marked and adequately advertised brands 
of goods that got the lion’s share of the 
business there was to get, while the pre- 
ponderant loss of sales fell on the unbrand- 
ed and unadvertised goods. 


This was a great “showdown” for 
Advertising. Its position as a factor in 
economic life was on trial. Had it really 
done what had always been claimed for 
it> Had it created consumer preference 
that would hold against the keen compe- 
tition of a sacrifice price on unmarked 
goods ? 


The verdict of the buying public was 
unqualified. It was not a straw vote to 
determine popularity. It was the final 
test of willingness to buy. The ballots 
were dollars. And the preponderant ma- 
jority voted with their dollars that they 
preferred to keep right on buying adver- 
tised goods. 


With the whole country on a reduced 
schedule of production and sales, the fac- 
tories that were able to keep on producing, 
in anything like normal quantities, were 


invariably those making trademarked and 


nationally advertised goods. 





All over the country today manufact- 
urers, jobbers, and merchants are giving 
serious consideration to this important and 
conspicuously demonstrated fact: the 
public prefer to buy nationally advertised 
brands of merchandise. And public de- 
mand is the last word in all economic situ- 
ations. No one can go against it and 
long endure. 


This will mean, then, that more and 
more manufacturers will seek out ways to 
make their products worthy of a distinctive 
trademark and a sustained plan of adver- 
tising. It will mean that merchants wll 
more and more give preference in their 
stocks to advertised brands. It will mean 
that the jobbers will more and more ar- 
range to supply the merchant with adver- 
tised brands. 


But new advertisers, manufacturers who 
are finally convinced that their future lies 
in the direction of an advertised product, 
will discover that the magic power of ad- 
vertising cannot be applied overnight.: It 
may require sustained effort to attain a 
position of equality with competitors who 
have been advertising for many years. 
This will be an unwelcome discovery. 
But it will be found to be the truth, and 
will be their only hope of gaining a sub- 
stantial foothold in what, from now on, 
must continue to be a more keenly com- 
petitive market than we have known for 
a generation. 
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Thirty Seconds is the 


average time for heat- 
ing cylinders equipped with 
the new Butterworth Ther- 
mostatic Vacuum Valve. 
























The Butterworth Thermostatic 

Vacuum Valve can be fitted to 

all drying cylinders, being in- 

terchangeable with the ordina- ¥ 
ry vacuum valve. 


Compare this with time formerly required— 
from 14 to 114 hours. And not only this: 


Air pockets in your cylinders 
are eliminated. The cylinder 
heats up evenly all over. 


These advantages in themselves are great 
enough but consider also that this new ther- 
mostatic vacuum valve under all conditions 
and more efficiently than any other vacuum 
valve prevents the collapse of cylinders due 
to sudden lowering of steam pressure. 


We tell you all about the thermostatic vacu- 
um valve in our folder ‘‘ Uniform Cylinder 
Heating,’’? and meanwhile remember that 
cylinders in all Butterworth drying ma- 
chines are equipped with this new valve. 


H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO. ‘ 


Established 1820 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Canadian Representative: W. J. Westaway Company, Hamilton, Ontario, Canada 
Providence Office: Turk’s Head Building 
Greenville, S. C. Office: Masonic Temple Building, Milton G. Smith, Manager 


BUTTERWORTH Anishiny MACHINERY 















Beam Bleaching 
and 
Dyeing 
(Brandwood’s Patents) 


Up to twelve Beams, Bleached or 
Dyed at One Operation, Indigo, 
Vat, Napthol, Sulphur and Direct 
Colors. 

Cost in labor and materials guaran- 
teed less than by any other System. 
We give definite guarantees in our 
Contracts as to cost of labor and ma- 
terials and quality of work. 

Users of our Bleaching and Dyeing 
Plants have the exclusive free benefit 
of Twenty United States Patents, 
giving great advantages in Warping, 
Bleaching, Dyeing, Drying, Quill- 
ing and Splitting, and not available 
by any other System. 

We further give the use of valuable 
secret processes, and many years’ 
practical experience. We start up the 
Plants free, and give free service at 
all times. 

Reckoned on basis of production, our 
Plants are cheapest in first cost. 

We are prepared to install Plants 
and take payment, as and when saved 
by their use. 

Most of the Chambrays and stripes 
now manufactured in the U. S. and 
Canada, are bleached and dyed on 
our Plants. 

Exclusive Patent Rights are still 
available for some States and T erri- 
tories. 
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Raw Stock 
Bleaching and 


Dyeing © 
(Brandwood’s Patents) 


Bleaching or Dyeing continuously in 
One Apparatus up to fifteen hundred 
pounds per hour, Indigo, Vat, Naph- 
tol, Basic Developed, Sulphur and 
Direct Colors. 


Cost in Labor and Materials guaran- 
teed less than by any other system. 


Dyehouse labor in handling the cot- 
ton before and after dyeing, and 
hydro-extracting is eliminated. 


Three-fourths of the labor costs and 
three-fourths of the dyehouse floor 
space is saved. 


Spinning production considerably in- 
creased. 


No shortening, weakening or matting 
of the cotton. 


Colors brighter and evenly dyed. 


We give definite guarantees in our 
Contracts as to cost of labor and ma- 
terials and quality of work. 


We start up the Plants free and give 
free service at all times. 


Exclusive Patent Rights are being 
granted to Colored Goods Manu- 
facturers for their own State or 
Territory. 





For full particulars apply to 





JOHN BRANDWOOD 


ELTON COP DYEING CO., LTD. 
BURY, ENGLAND 
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Leadership 


8 fi ~- Mathieson Company has become a dom- 
inant factor in the Chemical Industry, due 
to the initiative of its Engineers, and the alert- 
ness and efficiency of its Sales Department, The 
quick response to the needs and convenience of 
our customers in the Textile Industry is reflect- 
ed in the offering of Liquid Chlorine in exact 
net weights in the customary steel cylinders. 
All Mathieson Liquid Chlorine containers now 
hold uniform weights of 105, 150 and 2000 lbs. 


This innovation is in line with other distinc- 
tive features of the service that has made us 
unquestionably the leaders in this field — 
the Mathieson Multiple-Unit Tank Car, the 
Mathieson Chlorine Valve, and the Mathieson 
plan of cleaning, drying, and inspecting all cyl- 
inder equipment before refilling. 


The Mathieson Sales Organization, in co-op- 
eration with its Engineers, has devised a plan 
and worked out formulas for making up bleach 
liquors from Liquid Chlorine which will be of 
interest to all Executives in the Textile Industry. 


This has been put into booklet form, and in 
it there is also described other “Eagle Thistle” 
Products—Caustic Soda, Soda Ash, Bicarbonate 
of Soda, Sesquicarbonate of Soda and Bleaching 
Powder. It will gladly be sent upon request. 
































Quality and Service have placed 
Mathieson FIRST. 


MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS INC 
25 West 43d Street 

NEW YORK ciTy /.; 

PHILADELPHIA. CHICAGO Rly GE 
PROVIDENCE CHARLOTTE g4 Vig 
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Let Us 
Visualize Your Ideas 


Most wide-a-wake business men are constantly origi- 
nating ideas, sales and advertising plans, which, if carried 
into execution, would be the means of producing improved 
business and greater sales. 

Possibly you have the ideas which you have failed to 
use, the lack of technical knowledge covering advertising 
and publicity plans alone discouraging you. _ 

Our occupation for over 23 years has been that of the 
erystalization of publicity plans for others. With a thor- 
oughly equipped, most complete plant furnishing ‘‘any- 
thing and everything for the advertiser’’ we can carry your 
ideas into practical and suecessful execution. . 

May be it is a trade-mark, a slogan, literature or some 
special form of illustration, or perhaps it is a long needed 
treatise or exposition of your plant, your product, your 
service. Whatever it is, our artists, ad-writers, engravers, 
electrotypers, printers,—in short, our advertising experts 
—will gladly carry your ideas into execution and further 
improve them by the production of new ideas, the concep- 
tion of better expression and of new thought. 


Whatever your problem is, write us. 


JACOBS & CO. 


Advertising, Commercial Art, Commercial 
Photography, Photo-Engraving, Electrotyp- 
ing, Nickeltyping, Stereotyping, Fine Half 
Tone and Color Process Print- 
ing. 

Home Office and Factory— 
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— Starch— 
















The experience of critical operators has shown this popu- 
lar brand to be the most efficient sizing agent, both for 
additional WEIGHT and increased STRENGTH of 
WARP. Penetration accomplishes these important re- 
sults, 


EAGLE STARCH is especially manufactured to cover a 
wide range of fluidities to meet the needs of all classes of 
weaves. 


EAGLE STARCH penetrates. 


Corn Products Refining Company 


New York 
Southern Office Greenville, § 
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Int roducing: 


“SOLUBLE WHEAT 
STARCH BINDER” 


A PRODUCT MADE FROM PURE WHEAT 
(TO BE MIXED WITH YOUR STARCH] 





—INCREASES TENSILE 
St RE eG Fat 


—-REDUCES SHEDDING 
TO A MINIMUM. 


—PRODUCES A WARP OF 
IDEAL WEAVING QUALITIES 


Write for 
particulars 


STEIN, HALL & CO,, Inc. 


61 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 





CHARLOTTE PHILADELPHIA BOSTON 
GREENVILLE TROY PROVIDENCE 


SPECIALISTS IN STARCH PRODUCTS FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 
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sssssszy =A new broad automatic sheeting loom recently brought 
out by Hopedale Manufacturing Co., Milford, Mass. 


Carrying out their policy of building quality looms, the 
Hopedale Manufacturing Co., uses Hyatt roller bear- 
ings for crank and cam shafts of broad looms and also 
recommends the use of these bearings on narrow looms. 
Quality bearings are important parts of quality looms. 


Siiitn Advantages: exceptional bearing durability insures dependability of 


Beastie operation—power saving, average 20%—lubrication saving, about 85%— 


Heese looms are easily turned by hand—elimination of friction gives 
eee smoother operation—bearings absorb shocks thus protecting crank 


| shafts. 
Secure these loom operating economies for your mill, specify Hyatt 
bearings—it pays. 


Hyatt Roller Bearing Company 


Worcester Newark Philadelphia 
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20 Hopedale Hyatt equipped 90'' 
sheeting looms now in operation at 
Pepperell Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Biddeford, Me. 
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I “Suppose” Advertising Pays 


(Extracted from an article in Better Business.) 









Ask the first ten men you meet: “Is advertising worth while?” Prob- 
ably nine men will say: “I don’t know much about it. I suppose it pays.” 
The tenth man will know something about advertising. He'll be for it or 
against it. He’ll say it pays. Or he will say it doesn’t pay. 







The serious part of this is that the nine men will, in all probability, feel 
perfectly sure that it doesn’t make a particle of difference whether they 
know about advertising—whether it pays or doesn’t pay. 

This is serious, because before the next decade ends they are going to 
know that judicious advertising pays. 







They are going to learn that advertising pays through one of two chan- 
nels. Either they are going to study advertising—all its practices and all 
its ramifications—and find that it pays because it boosts their own busi- 
nesses; or they are going to know that advertising pays because their com- 
petitors will prove it to them. And if they wait for their competitors to 
prove it to them, it won’t make much difference whether they ever know 
that advertising pays. Their competitors will have them permanently 
outdistanced. 










Advertising is regarded by most people as merely a factor in selling. 

Good advertising has no such limitations. Good advertising helps every 
department of a business. Good advertising makes financing an easier 
matter. Good advertising helps the employment department. Good ad- 
vertising helps the collection department, Good advertising helps the pro- 
duction department. Good advertising helps the purchasing department. 








It makes financing an easier matter because it is always easier to finance 
a company that enjoys a definite good will. 







It helps the employment department because workmen are always at- 
tracted to the leading companies in any industry, and advertising furnishes 
this prestige. 






It helps the collection department because the dealer is always anxious 
to maintain his standing with the company whose goods are easy to move. 
And advertising helps move goods off the shelves. 






It helps the production department because, if the advertising boasts of 
a standard of quality, the workmen gradually and unconsciously acquire 
a pride in maintaining that quality. 






It helps the purchasing department because sellers are always anxious 
to say that among their users is the well-known Blank Company. 





So advertising touches every department and every phase of business. 
No executive, no matter what his capacity, can afford to profess ignorance 
of the bearing that advertising has on the success of industry in general, 
his own business specifically, and his own department in particular. 






He can no longer “‘suppose” that advertising pays. He must know that 
advertising pays or doesn’t pay. And just why it pays or doesn’t pay. If 
he doesn’t know these things, sooner or later he or his company, or both, 
will suffer through this lack of knowledge. 








If you want your business to lead, interest all your executives in ad- : 
vertising. 
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“We consider COTTON the equal or 
superior of any periodical of its kind in 
the textile field.” 
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Those European Debts. 


Several months ago a United States Senator speaking 
in Congress declared, sueccintly, that debts owed the Fed- 
eral Government by European countries on account of the 
war loans made should and must be paid. That Senator 
happens to be a highly successful business man, a financier 
and industrial operator. A few days after he made the 
speech a Washington correspondent, in discussing another 
subject with the Senator happened to ask if a certain pro- 
posal was likely to become effective. 

“There’s about as much likelihood of it,” the Senator 
replied, “as of our ever collecting any substantial sums 
from our European debtors.” 

The Senator’s opinion is believed to be very much the at- 
titude of most of Washington. Federal authorities say that 
the debts should and must be paid. Secarcely a single au- 
thority in the Government, whether of the dominant or op- 
position party, has dared advocate or even to predict cancel- 
lation or any action tantamount thereto. But you will find 
very few persons among them who personally—without risk 
of being quoted—will express any hope of those debts ever 
being paid in anything comparable to the money and pro- 
ducts for which they were contracted. 

The debts, with accumulated interest, now amount to 
more than eleven billions of dollars. Unpaid interest ap- 
proximates a billion dollars and is growing at the rate of 
several hundred millions a year. More than four years have 
passed since the bulk of the debts were contracted. Vir- 
tually all that has been paid on them is $100,000,000 in 
interest recently taken care of by Great Britain. Over one- 
third of the debt is owed by Great Britain. Our second 
biggest debtor is France. The balance of the debts are 
seattered among most of the European countries that were 
on the side of the Allies, including Russia and, though for 
enly a small item, Liberia in Africa. 

Those most optimistic and insistent about collecting the 
debts really have no hope of repayments being made by 
other than Great Britain and possibly France. 

As this is written, the British Debt Commission is be- 
ginning its conferences with our Government, having in 
view the arrangement of a definite repayment program. 
The members of the commission insist that Britain will re- 
pay fully, both interest and principal, and some engage- 
ment to that end will probably be’ made before this is 


printed. 
But whatever engagement is made for payment “in 


> 


February, Nineteen-Twenty-Three 


kind” it doesn’t follow that repayment will be assured 
even from Great Britain. Unless Congress gives our 


Treasury officials more leeway, which is unlikely, the en- 
gagement, no matter how solemnly entered into, will be 
of the nature of only a temporary arrangement. For Con- 
gress has decreed that no arrangement not contemplating a 
25-year funding at not less than 414 per cent interest may 
be entered into. Virtually all students of the subject are 
agreed that such an arrangement cannot be carried out 
safely to ourselves. They say so openly if they happen 
not to be amenable to publie opinion; privately, if they 
are officials and therefore subject to what appears to be 
the publie will. For publie opinion is (or is so construed 
by those in power) for collecting the debts to the last penny 
of both interest and principal, and is against quibbling. 

Elementarily, public opinion is right. They are just 
debts. If not paid by those who owe them they must be 
paid ultimately by the American taxpayer who now, for 
four years, has been carrying the interest on them. 

3ut there is a huge difference between the payment of 
the debts, which are covered by outstanding Federal securi- 
ties, by Americans and by Europeans. If paid by Ameri- 
cans, the payment will be, as in the ease of interest already 
paid, to themselves; that is, when considering the matter 
from the point of view of the country as a whole. Our 
national securities being held almost wholly by Americans, 
the payment of neither interest nor principal on them ealls 
for the exportation or importation of either gold or goods. 
But for them to be paid “in kind” by Europeans ealls for 
the importation of gold or goods or the performance of 
services, like ocean shipping. They haven’t and probably 
will never have the gold. Besides, since we have about 
one-half the gold in all the world, payment in that form 
would annihilate all remaining remnants of the gold stand- 
ard and vitiate all the world’s currencies, including our 
One of the healthiest of current signs is the lessening 


own. 
of our gold stores and the increasing of those of other 
nations. 

If paid in goods, those goods must be sold at less than 


the amount at which we can produce similar goods. And 
as we draw on Europe for no great amount of raw material, 
those goods would have to be largely of kinds we manufae- 
ture, such as textiles and machinery. They would thus dis- 
place our goods in our own domestic market, and thereby 
slow down if not close many of our factories. That the 
direct gain would surmount the indirect loss is doubtful; 
certainly the new tariff act is based on the theory that 
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most of the goods we would have to absorb should be kept 
out at all costs. 

Secretary Hoover's contention that the debts might be 
paid largely via “invisible balances” has much merit. It 
presumes collection in the form, say, of raw materials from 
South America paid for in goods manufactured in Europe. 
That very probably would mean the displacement of much 
of our foreign trade, just as much of our shipping already 
has been displaced, as well as the erecting of a barrier 
against further development of foreign markets, as in 
Latin America and the Far East, for many of our products. 

Great Britain might meet her debt without harming our 
trade by transferring to us property owned say in such 
regions as South America. We know very well that the 
British will not do that. If they pay “in kind” at all, it 
will be in goods or services; indeed, it may come to the 
point where Britain will insist on paying in order to be 
free to dump goods into our markets, and force us to 
abandon some of our industries and scrap our merchant 
marine on behalf of hers. It might be possible for the 
British to use the debts for securing trade and shipping 
monopolies that in the long run would be worth many 
times the face value of the debts. 

The subject is so complieated that it can’t be handled 
on the basis merely of what our debtors should be “made” 
to do as a simple act of primary justice. 

Owing to the state of public opinion regarding it, the 
problem isn’t likely to be settled for some time to come, 
certainly not within a few months. Prophecy is futile; but 
the adjustment most likely to be made in the end is our ac- 
ceptance of intangible assets in repayment. These probably 
will be colonies, most likely West Indies islands now in the 
possession of France and England with perhaps a few 
inglorious spots in Africa or the Far East. 

Whatever should be done, it may be taken as a reason- 
able certainty that no appreciable part of the debts ever 
will be paid “in kind,” that is in real money or real goods. 





Watch the Immigration Question! 


It is unlikely that the present Congress will enact any 
further legislation of importance with regard to immigra- 
tion. The subject thus remains in the suspended status 
given it by the passage of the “3 per cent” proviso, which, 
unless again extended, will expire on June 30, 1924. 


Fear of public opinion, if nothing else, has kept Con- 
gress from modifying the stern restrictions now prevail- 
ing. All men in national public life say that the Ameri- 
ean public is now overwhelmingly opposed to wholesale im- 
migration from Europe or other continent. But the fact 
that Congress has not supplanted the “3 per cent” barrier 
by more equitable exclusion legislation shows that the 
powers-that-be are not entirely convinced that public opin- 
ion will continue as it is on the subject. They are waiting. 

Meantime, stronger forces than evinced on that side 
since the war are now exerting themselves to the limit in 


favor of a lifting of existing barriers. Large employers’ 


organizations, big combinations of capital, the force of 
gigantic industries are now seemingly arrayed on the side 
of immigration which, until lately, was espoused mostly by 
sentimentalists and certain factors in the more or less 
foreign elements of our population. 

There is no sentiment in this new propaganda; quite the 
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contrary. It grows out of one single desire, perhaps one 
and possibly a passing need: cheap labor. The revival of 
business, the exceptional volume of construction called fo: 
by conditions that can’t last, the natural demand of the 
searee common laborer for more than a common wage, al! 
give propulsion to that propaganda. It is a very insidious 
propaganda, and dangerous, too, because of the force be- 
hind it. It should be watched for sooner or later Congress 
must define a permanent immigration policy for the coun- 
try. That policy should connote no transient need. It 
should connote only the kind of America we want to exist 
25, 50 or 100 years from now—above all, an America with 
a homogeneous population. 

Modern-day students of the subject point out that there 
should be no fear of our procuring as large a population as 
we need, even without any immigration. Even though no 
foreign immigrants had come to the country during the 
last hundred years our population now, probably, would 
be as large as it is. But, coming from natural increase, it 
would be a different population. 

Internal needs will take eare of themselves in time, 
even that for more common labor in industry and on the 
farms in some sections. 

Just as we shouldn’t open the immigration floodgates in 
order to make up for a passing shortage in common labor, 
there should be no return to old policies because of pitiful 
conditions among certain foreign populations, like the Ar- 
menians and the Asia Minor refugees. We are not respon- 
sible for those conditions, wide-open immigration doors 
would not correct them, and it is virtually impossible to 
unleash the floodgates for one purpose without letting them 
stay open for all who may come. 

Net immigration to the country is now less than 100,000 
a year. Even that is not distributed as it should be. While 
the present arrangement can be improved it is doubtful 
if anyone can frame a perfect immigration law from any 
premise. 


Cotton Manufacturing In China. 


Renewed interest in cotton manufacturing in China has 
been created by the recent announcement of the plans by the 
newly organized Universal Textile Corporation to further 
develop the industry in that country, a further reference 
to which is made on page 345. The corporation, which 
includes leading Chinese and American interests, plans the 
erection of a 30,000-spindle mill in Shanghai to constitute 
the initial unit of an extensive construction program, and 
the agent of one of Massachusetts’ large mills has gone to 
the Orient to assume active charge of the corpuration’s 
activities. 

Almost co-incidentally with this announcement, Arthur 
L. Burton, who has been in China for a number of months, 
returned to this country on a business and pleasure visit. 
Mr. Burton has been intimately associated with Chinese cot- 
ton manufacturing in the position of chief engineer to the 
four plants of the Pao Cheng Cotton Mills, in Shanghai, 
Tientsin, and Soo Chow. On his trip to America, he was 
accompanied by James §. Liu, son of P. §. Liu, the man- 
aging director of the Pao Cheng Mills. These gentlemen 
visited cotton growing and manufacturing sections of the 
United States. 

A keen observer, with an extensive background of 

(Continued on page 329.) 
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Chinese Cotton Mill Practice 


A Composite Picture of Methods and Conditions in Chinese Mills 
By BEN Y. LEE. 


Many textile men in America who have had no chance 
to visit Chinese cotton mills may have a notion that the 
inside conditions of these mills are dark and mysterious and 
that everything goes wrong. Those fairy tales may have 
been written or told, but remember the proverb, “Seeing 1s 
believing.” Of course the habits, nature, agility, etc., of 
the Chinese workmen should be considered, as well as the 
mill managements, the cotton used, the yarn spun, the 
climatic conditions, and the social, economic and political 
background, as these all differ in many respects from the 
same features in America. Efficiency is low as the wages 
are low and vice versa. 

This article is written as an explanation and deserip- 
tion, but not as personal opinion or argument. The writer 
is not responsible whether, in the opinions of the Amnerican 
readers, the practices given here are right or wrong. If 
any interested readers desire any points to be explained 
further, they may send their questions to the “How Other 
Men Manage” Department of Corron, and they will be 
answered, if answerable. 

The first question which may not be directly connected 
with my personal experiences, yet which may be asked by 
the readers is: how is a Chinese cotton mill promoted and 
financed? Only a few mills offer their shares for public 
subseription. Most of them are secretly promoted and 
financed with their large shareholders unknown to the pub- 
lic. A man may be intimately connected with a mill for 
years, and yet he frequently doesn’t know all of its larger 
shareholders, who, few in number, financed the mill. For 
these reasons, annual financial statements and the actual 
amount of profits made are hard to obtain except by guess- 
ing. Prices of the shares are unknown for they very sel- 
dom change hands. In Shanghai and its neighborhood, 
most mills are promoted by business men with some un- 
known “gods of wealth” behind them, but in the interior, 
the majority are promoted or owned by ex-officials whose 
wealth may run up into millions. The readers can readily 
see how a mill is organized under such conditions. In 
many eases a foreign firm may get contracts to furnish 
every detail until the mill is producing yarn or cloth, and 
then it is turned over to the owners for so much. 

Then comes the question of cotton. Tungchow is the 
Lest native cotton and commands the highest price, its fibers 
are about 7% of an inch long. Then comes Shensi cotton. 
The latter is compressed as it comes to Shanghai, or to 
some distant ports, and the rest is packed loosely in bags 
weighing from 100 pounds up. The standard of moisture 
is eight per cent but often as much as fifteen per cent is 
found. Watering and putting white powder in the cotton 
are very common practices. Often cucumbers, bread, etc., 
are found in the bales. 

The price of Chinese cotton fluctuates frequently, de- 
pending on the price of American cotton and the general 
business conditions in Japan. Very often a fluctuation of 
two or three dollars occurs between morning and afternoon. 
As there are no government reports or statistics eoncern- 
ing the forthcoming crop each year, the cotton dealers 





speculate according to the weather, that is, if there are 
heavy rainfalls or storms before the first picking, the 
price shoots up, while on the other hand if nice weather 
prevails during that time the price drops down, and so on, 
working in a cycle. Certainly there is a great risk in buy- 
ing cotton unless one has years of practical experience in 
the business. Cotton is bought either from the cotton deal- 
ers or from the cotton exchange company, according to 
the name of the cotton—such as “Tungchow,” ete.—but not 
according to the staple, which may vary from 1/16 to 1/8 
Cotton is sold in lots of 500 to 1,000 or more 
piculs (a picul = 133 1/3 pounds) at a time, and no 
chance of sampling is given. 


of an inch. 


It is almost impossible to 
obtain even length of staple in a lot of this kind. Chinese 
cotton is clean and well ginned, but, great heavens, you 
should see a bale of dirty Indian cotton! 


Chinese mill at one time or another uses such cotton. 


Almost every 
The 
writer has seen some bales as blue as a typewriter’s blue 
ribbon, while others may contain as much as 30 per 
cent in weight of broken seeds. When using such dirty cot- 
ton—of course, though, not every bale is like those just 
mentioned—the mills have lots of trouble keeping their 


machinery cleaned, especially the flats on the ecards. 

In recent years nearly all of the new mills are being built 
of re-inforeed concrete of two or three stories, except those 
under Japanese influence, or belonging to the Japanese, 
who believe one-story brick buildings to be better. The 
total cost of concrete buildings, including office, warehouses, 
ete., is about $150,000 Mex. per 10,000 spindles capacity. 
The designing of the buildings is done by either foreign or 
Chinese architects. The lay-out and speeds of machinery 
are worked out by foreign firms who sell the machinery. 
Generally speaking the whole lay-out is based on spinning 
14s yarn. 

Improper design and the size of the dust chamber under 
the picker room has given inconvenience and trouble to the 
owners of many new cotton mills, as does also the dust flue 
or chimney. The architects, when designing the buildings, 
generally have given no especial thought nor consulted 
with textile experts as to what the area and depth of the 
chamber and chimney should be. This kind of business is 
practically new to them. Two years ago the picker room 
building of a 50,000-spindle mill in Tientsin was in process 
of cementing, but it was found that the area of its dust 
chimney was only 13 x 7 or 91 square feet, and the diameter 
was about four feet deep and two feet wide. Immediately 
the work was ordered to be delayed for the time being and 
the architect was called in for an explanation. The first 
question put to him was as to where and how he manufac- 
tured such an idea and he said, “I copied the plan from 
another cotton mill” He was next asked as to what was 
the size of the spinning mill from which he had copied his 
plans, and he said, “A 10,100-spindle mill. Isn’t that all 
right? Cotton mill is cotton mill. What’s the difference?” 
Finally the area of the chimney was doubled and the cham- 
ber modified to a great extent to suit the conditions. The 
mill had to spend a thousand dollars extra for this tech- 
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nical ignorance. There are some mills, however, whose dust 
chambers are equal in area to the space occupied by the 
pickers, that is, the full size of the picker room. Such 
mills get rid of the dusty atmosphere in their picker rooms, 
get cleaner laps and seldom have fires in the chamber due 
to the accumulation of waste. Whereas so many have their 
chimneys built too small, perhaps less than four feet per 
fan, narrow paths in the chamber where waste accumulates 
and is difficult to be removed, and very often in such mills 
fire starts in the pickers, ignites the waste in the chamber 
and then the whole picker room catches fire. The writer 
has seen a mill have two fires within a month, the loss 
amounting to several thousand dollars, all on account of an 
improper design and smallness of the dust chamber and 
chimney. 

Now let us pass on to the mixing, opening and picking 
As dirty 


compressed Indian cotton is used, almost every mill has a 


»yrocess, and see what they are doing in China. 
] , : 


willow of Japanese make, the price being cheap and de- 
livery prompt. It is used as a bale-breaker. From this 
machine the cotton goes to a vertical opener. 
under the Japanese influence don’t use the vertical opener 
at all, in the belief that it injures the fibers. One mill 
uses two vertical openers in tandem, which gives very 
satisfactory results. A few mills have a special room for 
mixing, or bins big enough for the cotton to lie over 24 
hours. Nearly all Chinese cotton is packed loosely in bags, 
unlike American or Indian cottons whieh need longer for 


Some mills 


” 


“airing. 

Generally about ten per cent of low middling cotton is 
mixed with others to spin 16s; about ten per cent fair mid- 
dling and 20 per cent low middling is mixed with others to 
spin 20s. In many mills the cotton bins are built of wood, 
and whenever there is a fire in one bin it spreads over all 
the bins, causing considerable damage, and also in some 
cases the waste machines are located in the same room with 
the pickers. 

In some mills the condenser has given some trouble when 
the picker man changed the speed of its eage to 30 per 
cent or more higher. The machine builders recommended 
this speed to be around 110, and when it is changed to 150 
or so, the draft is too high, and the cotton when passing 
hetween the cage and the wooden roll curls up many turns 
before dropping down on the delivery apron, and some- 
times shoots upward and downward on the eage for a while. 
The speed of the condenser fan is around 1,100, which is 
necessary as the cotton is heavier than that used in America. 

Very few mills use three processes of pickers, as the 
conditions do not demand it. In general, one finisher pick- 
er is used for 5,000 spindles. The speeds of both pickers 
and fans are around 1,100 r. p.m. As Chinese and Indian 
cottons are heavier, it is necessary that the fan speed be 
about equal to that of the beater. There is not a single 
case where the fan speed is 50 or more revolutions per min- 
ute less than the beater. When using dirty Indian cotton, 
the dust bars in the pickers are clogged with sand and 
broken seeds between the open spaces and cleaning should 


he done every few hours. It is up to the machine builders 


to invent some device so that the space between these bars 
can be widened according to the cleanliness of the cotton 
without a great deal of labor. 

Many “pros and cons” have been advanced in regard 
to the merit of the carding or Kirschner beater. Fortunately 
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a mill here had equipped its finisher picker with this kind 
of beater. It works very satisfactorily for the first year or 
so, but after using for some time, some of the pins have 
become bent, some have broken and some have become too 
dull. Here in China it is pretty hard to find machinists to 
repair them by putting all of the pins on the same planes. 
Even if new ones are ordered it takes several months to 
get them here. And what can be done in the meantime? 
Under present conditions, these beaters are certainly not 
advantageous unless one is willing to buy a lot of them for 
stock, 

The top and bottom cages are easily damaged due to 
frequent fires in the pickers. Many mills make their own 
cages by drilling holes about 4 of an inch or about 30 such 
holes per square inch on iron plates. These cages last much 
longer and also are cheaper than those bought from Ameri- 
ea. Many foreigners claim that these eages don’t have 
enough air space, and consequently produce dirtier laps. 
What do the readers of Corron think? One time an Ameri- 
can, examining some pickers, suggested that a piece of thin 
iron plate should be put on the grid bars between them and 
the feed rolls in order that good cotton could not fly off. 
A fitter put this question to him, “If it should be done, 
why didn’t your machine builders make the machine that 
way?” Finally the matter was dropped. To be or not to 
be, that is the question I wish to put up to the readers. 

In most mills, no technical men are employed. The 
picker room “Number One” man does everything on the 
machinery end. He generally learns the settings of the 
various machines mechanically, not knowing how they are 
Once he learns a certain way, it remains that way 
always. Sometimes the beater blades have been used for 
years without reversing the sides until ordered to do so 
from higher authority. It has often happened, during 
sticky weather, that some cotton rolled up on the feed rolls 
of the finisher pickers and then raised the evener motion till 
the belt moved to the back end of the cones. Workmen, 
seeing that the belt might slip off, would put a piece of 
cotton between the belt guide and the quadrant, thus caus- 
ing thin laps. The doors on the frame sides are often 
placed on wrongly, causing a current from the fans blow- 


related. 


ing out. 

In pickers of English make there is no split-lap pre- 
venter, so the workers use roving to go with laps to prevent 
splitting. This little American improvement is very much 
liked by our workmen. Usually one picker tender attends 
one machine and generally cleans the cages once a day just 
before the time of changing shifts, which is too long a time 
to wait to do this. Sometimes oil overflows to the edge of 
the beater blade and cotton sticks on it, which causes bad 
selvages on the laps. On the average, about 40 pounds of 
waste is taken from under the beater of the finisher picker 
per machine per 12 hours. 

The American firms in China or the machinery builders 
in America have always been giving 36 to 38 ecards per 
10,000 spindles, while the British give 40 cards. There is 
no reason why there should be such a difference between 
the two. The English cards have no flat stripping wooden 
rolls, consequently the strippings fall down on the doffer 
bonnet. In this one respect the Chinese workers like the 
American cards better. 

Nearly all the cards sent to China are equipped with 
one mote knife, as there is too much waste taken off with 
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two mote knives. When using Indian cotton, the dirty kind 
especially, the broken seed and other foreign matter sticks 
on the flats so deeply that removal is difficult except by a 
special hand-made brush made from card clothing. 

Should the flats be run faster by using a double worm to 
lrive the flats? That is another question for the readers 
to decide. 

In a few mills, after running only a couple of years, 
more than half of the doffer roll bearings wear out and are 
cut like serews. Whether this is due to bad oil, broken wires 
dropping down and mixing with the oil, or from some other 
mysterious way, hasn’t been discovered, and I wish some- 
me would discuss this question. 

In one mill particularly after running for three years, 
the teeth of all of the flat-stripping combs were worn out 
on both ends. The reason given was that waste accumulated 
on the flat pulleys, raising them higher which in turn wore 
out the combs. Flat strippings on the flat-stripping wooden 
rolls often become too big before taking off, thus causing 
the springs on the sides to get out of balance. In one mill 
all of the motor belts were run with the slack side down- 
ward. Many claim that is right. Is it? Just think a min- 
nte and give us your idea. 

All ecard cylinders run about 165 r. p.m. The speed of 
the doffer is, on an average 12. The cans in which the 
sliver is delivered often become too full before being taken 
off, thus causing damage to the cans as well as the sliver. 
When the Chinese mill man strips the cards, this is done all 
in one line at the same time. It is a well known fact that 
the weight of the sliver is different before and after strip- 
ping. After stripping the sliver should be run for a while 
before being put in the can. But generally they don’t. 
While the ecards are running, just before stripping, the at- 
tendant opens the doors and often something drops down 
and spoils the ecard clothing. Brushes on each end of the 
flats are very seldom taken off and cleaned, thus causing 
the ends of the flats to look dirty and become covered with 
oily waste. One time, while grinding the card, a fitter put 
his ear near the wire, listening for the sounds, and unfor- 
tunately his old felt hat dropped down between the ecylin- 
der and doffer, causing the machine to stop. The worst 
part for him was he was fined for ten days’ wages. In 
Tientsin, during the extremely dry weather, both edges of 
the web often refuse to go with the rest of the calender 
rolls. In most mills stripping is done every three hours. 
For 10s and 16s yarn, the general settings are: Cylinder 
to doffer, 7; licker-in to cylinder, 10; flat to cylinder, 10; 
feed plate to licker-in, 10; stripping comb, 17; front and 
hack plates, 22-29, ete. The weight of sliver for various 
counts are: for 10s, 65 to 67 grains, 16s, 65 grains; 20s, 69 
grains, ete. These are taken from actual practice. 

Drawing frames of American make,.as a rule, are all 
equipped with metallic rolls. They are made with from 
four to six deliveries per head. 
about 350 r. p..m., but in some cases 500 is used to meet 
mill conditions. 

In many mills, after the arrival of the drawing frames, 
some workmen, believing the hole in the trumpets too small, 
have drilled bigger holes. In one mill the heavier weights 
are put on the front rolls and lighter ones on the back, 
as the mill superintendent, not being a Chinese, believes this 
is the right way. ; 

Very few mills have a third process of drawing. In 


- 


The speed assigned is 
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visiting a new mill the writer noticed that the stop-motions 
had been taken off, but it wasn’t nice to tell the manager 
about it. Once in a while, when the stop motions are work- 
ing some drawing frame tenders will be seen holding the 
handles firmly to keep the machines running without look- 
ing to see if any sliver at the back was broken off. 

As has been said, all the mills in China are spinning 
low counts, from 10s to 20s, but occasionally 32s may be 
spun. In any case the trumpets are used for all, regardless 
of whether it may be exactly right in size or not, so long as 
yarn is produced. Most mills never think of buying various 
sizes of trumpets. Lately some mills have had the drawing 
frames equipped with a revolving clearer with stripping 
comb complete. This new device is much liked by our 
workmen. Sometimes it is hard to teach tenders to pick 
out waste from the top clearers of the old style and very 
seldom do they remove the cloth from around them. Gen- 
erally most mills have their lay-out so arranged that the 
machinery is divided into so many units; that is, so many 
drawing frames for so many slubbers, ete. Cans for the 
first or second drawings are painted with red or white with 
so many lines indicating the process. In this way cans are 
very seldom mixed up. 

From this process on the tenders. generally, are girls or 
women, while the card and picker tenders are men in all 
cases, 

The following gives some particulars about the fly 
frames. Slubbers, 80 spindles each, 10 x 5 bobbin, speed 
around 350 r. p. m.; intermediates, 120 spindles each, 10 
x 414 bobbin, speed around 400 r. p. m.; fine roving frames, 
160 spindles each, 7 x 344 bobbin, speed around 420 r. p. 
m. These are subject to change to meet mill conditions. 


The following are the hank-rovings used for the various 


counts. 

Slubber Intermediates Roving Frames 
Se ss 46 TS 524 95 BOS itive wi 1.80 
i. ee 55 TOT ds on 1.16 i. pane 2.50 
Reee 56 Bes: hast 1.18 Beis cat 2.75 


As the fiber of Chinese cotton is short, the standard 
A woman or a girl attends 
The most common breakages on the fly 
On an average from five to eight 
bolsters are broken in a 10,000-spindle mill per month. The 
causes are due to the falling down of bobbins from the 
creels, or the leather rolls fall down while the machine is 
running. After the mill has been running for a couple of 
years or so all the “gap” gears are worn out, which causes 
bad tapers on the finished bobbins. When the roving at 
the back creel runs out, the tenders piece ends up by put- 
ting two pieces of roving together with a foot or two 
double in length which causes many yards of uneven yarn 
in the spinning. When an end breaks in the front, instead 
of taking the roving from the bobbin to connect with that 
on the front roll, the tenders in most cases take a piece of 
roving connecting that in the front roll and then wind 
that around the bobbin many times without really twisting 
them together, which, when unwinding in the spinning 
creel, will break off. 


number for twist is 1.5 to 1.6. 
to one frame. 
frames are the bolsters. 


A few mills pay by the hank. In the first place, it re- 
quires more clerical work; second, it is difficult to catch 
tenders cheating by turning the hank-clock, if they find a 
chance to break the hank clock glass or celluloid. And in 
the third place, when the bobbins are full, they turn the 
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cone belt back a little until the bobbins become bigger than 
the required size with both the tapers tangled. During 
the rainy season, which may last sometimes as long as 
eight weeks, especially in Shanghai and its neighborhood, 
roving on the fine roving frames is wound tight and breaks 
often, causing frequent stoppage, which in turn makes a 
shortage of roving for the spinning frames. A change of 
the tension gear with a difference of even four teeth fre- 
quently cannot remedy all the trouble. If the roving is put 
around the presser fingers only once, it gives the result, 
but the bobbins will be too soft and will cause considerable 
waste in the spinning room. 
ous places where the roving touches, and loosening the cone 
belt a little helps a little bit, but not much. Would any 
reader give some ideas concerning this? 

Spinning frames sent to China from America are made 
with 288, 304, and 320 spindles per frame, while the British 
makes contain more spindles per frame; but the latter are 
not very suitable for the Chinese girl spinners. In almost 
all mills, a boy or girl takes care of one side of a frame. 
It is found that 160 spindles per side are a little too many 
for a small spinner. 

During the last three years almost all the frames that 
have come from America are tape-driven, while the older 
ones and the British makes use of the band drive. The latter 
ones are with the double cylinders. The speed of the cylin- 
der is around 1,000 r. p. m.; with a spindle speed around 
7,500 to 8,500 r. p. m., and a front roll speed of between 
130 and 200 r. p. m., depending on the yarn being spun. 
The speed of the cylinder is not very even, the frame pulley 
and motor pulley are of the same size on different frames, 
but the paper pulley on the motors wears out from time to 
time. The writer has seen a mill after running two years 
and a half with all its motor paper-pulleys worn out from 
a half to one inch in diameter. And in some mills the 
crowns on the pulley have been ground off by the non-teci- 
nical men in the mill, and consequently the belts often 
overlap one another unless an iron ring is placed between 
the two belts. 

The cree] on the spinning frame is for single roving, 
and if a mill wishes to spin 32s or 42s with American cot- 
ton, the double creel has to be made. It has been found that 
it doesn’t pay, nor produce any benefit, to spin low counts 
from double roving. The amount of twist put in the yarn 
is not important here as the twist change gears are changed 
some times many times a day. If yarn is spinning well, a 
twist gear with one or two more teeth is put on, or vice 
versa. Numerous breakage of spindles is a very common 
difficulty. Yarn is often twisted on the spindle due to the 
carelessness of spinners, and it takes great strength to pull 
the bobbin out, thus bending the spindle. 

As the fiber of Chinese cotton is so short, there should 
be some new device or improvement made on spinning 
frames to suit such staple. -At present the diameter of the 
rings used is usually 134-inches while some Japanese mills 
use l-inch or 1%4-inch in diameter. Some suggest the bob- 
bins should be bigger on the bottom and gradually taper 
at the top. The thread guide board should be lowered in 
order to reduce the centrifugal force of the yarn after dof- 
fing. The number of breakages after each doffing is from 
10 to 20 ends on each side. Any means that can remedy 
such evils will certainly pay. Some claim that the angle of 


the thread guide is too large as the yarn nearly touches it 
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when the first few layers are wound on the bobbins im- 
mediately after doffing, as the ballooning is larger at this 
Most mills do not turn up their rings after being 
One ean readily see how such rings affect 
the production. British travelers wear out rings quicker as 
the quality of the steel is different from that of the steel 
in the rings, but the former can be obtained in the market 
Steel bottom rolls 


ime. 
used for years. 


here and besides the price is cheaper. 
are seratched with iron hooks by spinners on account of the 
roving rolled on it. If brass hooks, which are softer, were 
used, it would remedy this evil to some extent. 

The diameter of the rolls is about the same length as 
the fiber of the cotton to be spun. Chinese cotton is on an 
average 34-inch or less, so that the front and back rolls 
are made %-inch and the middle %4-inch. Cylinder bear- 
ings are often worn out due to the fact that the tape-pulley 
is put between two spindle bases by the little spinners. The 
head doffer bumps the gear end of the frame to call the 
doffer’s attention before doffing. This bad practice, 
as some claim, has been handed down by Englishmen to 
Chinese workers while the latter were in their mills. The 
whistle is now used by most mills instead. 

The daily production of 16s yarn in 24 hours in well 
managed mills is about 1.1 pounds; in poorly managed 
mills it is around .7 pound. The breaking strength of the 
various counts of yarn is as follows: 10s, around 100 
pounds; 12s, around 90 pounds; 16s around 70 pounds; 
and 20s, around 60 pounds. 

All yarns are reeled and baled before going to the yarn 
market. Hand reeling machines are commonly used, al- 
though power driven ones are sometimes used, which gen- 
erally run too fast for the eyes of the reelers. A bale con- 
sists of 40 small bundles which contain ten or more pounds 
of yarn. Some mills make a half-bale or small bale of 200 
or more pounds. 

The trade mark has another meaning besides its own. 
A bale of 400 pounds is only the nominal weight. One 
mill may pack 410 pounds per bale, another may use 420 
pounds or still another may put in 430 pounds per bale, 
which constitutes the “trade mark.” The size of the yarn is 
seldom exactly right. A 16s yarn may actually be 15s or 
14s yarn. Some mills in Shanghai make their yarns shorter 
and the weight heavier. In trade mark label such phrases 
as this are often found, “Extra weight and extra length.” 
It takes more than 470 pounds of cotton to make a bale of 
so-called 400 pounds in some mills on account of the “extra” 
business. For this reason, and because of the grade of cotton 
used, and the mixing and quality of the yarn produced, the 
price per bale between two mills may differ ten dollars or 
so. The difference in price between two trade marks of 
yarn is more or less fixed by the yarn dealers’ association, 
which in turn depend on the demands from the yarn con- 
sumers. Yarn is twisted either right hand twist or left 
hand twist, depending upon the popular demand in differ- 
ent localities. Warp yarn is spun in every mill. 

Belting and oiling are two interesting items in consider- 
ing Chinese mill practice. Mills under British influence, 
in most eases, have their belts with the flesh side on the 
pulley. In some mills dry rosin is used as belt-dressing, 
which sticks on the edges of the pulley. Brushes made of 
card-clothing are used to “brush” off oil or foreign matter 
en the belts, which is believed to make them run better. 
Loosening of belts and pouring oil on them to make them 
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run slack are other tricks played by some spinners in order 
to make the work run easier. The price of belting here is 
about 30 cents Mex. per inch-foot. A piece of belt used on 
a spinning frame costs about $30.00. It won’t be surprising 
if at some near future date the chain-drive comes into 
popular demand. 

The total cost of oil for a 10,000-spindle mill per year 
is about $2,500 Mex. Most mill men do not know what 
kind of oil is eorrect for the machinery, while the oil 
companies here do not employ men who know much about 
oiling, especially about the oiling of textile machinery at 
any rate, and consequently lots of blunders have been com- 
mitted by one party or another, blaming one another for the 
fault. A mill uses thick black oil for shafting as it is said 
to be recommended by the oil engineer of an oil company. 
Thick oil is used on the comb-box on the ecards. It has been 
found that there is a difference in temperature of ten or 
more degrees between thick and thin or spindle oil in the 
comb-box. Oiling on spinning frames is done every seven or 
ten days of 24 working hours. The amount of oil used is 
about seven pounds per 10,000 spindles per mohth. The 
expense of these two items in the poorly managed mills is 
double this. 

It is now time that many Chinese mills learn the words 
“efficiency” and “good management,” as they have had a 
hard time during the last few months. The “survival-of-the- 
fittest” theory is now working here. Many poorly managed 
mills are losing many dollars per bale of yarn produced, 
while the wel] managed ones are making the same amount. 
Many mill men are talking much and loudly about Japanese 
efficiency in their mills, as the latter put the right men in 
the right place; that’s all there is to.it. Unlike those in the 
Chinese mills, where the square pegs usually go in the 
round holes. Many mills either previously or even now 
do not employ technical men; they consider they can get 
along without one as any workman can run machinery. 
Lately a so-called mechanical department, which takes care 
of the machinery end, ete., and is composed of trained men, 
has been developed, following the Japanese methods. It is 
true the Japanese mills pay more for their laborers or fit- 
ters than the Chinese, as the former employ a few picked 
men under efficient management. They have capital, they 
learn the language of this country, and they know their 
business better—these qualities have been and will be great 
contributions to their success in cotton manufacturing in 
China. Many mills under the management of other nation- 
alities, instead of hiring laborers directly, make labor con- 
tracts for so much per pound of yarn produced with a 
labor-head or compradore, which constitutes a so-called 
“slavery system.” The poor workmen under this arrange- 
ment have no place to complain nor to receive reward for 
their good work. In such a case the mill itself takes care 
of the machinery end. No matter in what way the mill is 
managed, however, if it is managed honestly and efficiently, 
the cotton mill industry has been and will be a great, pro- 
fitable, money-making business in China. 

The human element in the Chinese mills means a great 
deal. In every department there are many salaried men— 
called clerks or overseers—who take care of their respective 
departments. In mills where such men have power or can 


absolutely control over all walks of workmen, the mills 
are nine out of ten successful. It is regretful to say that 
in most mills, except the few whose managers know any- 
thing about their businéss, the “Number One” men have 
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the whole say and the manager has nothing to say concern- 
ing the working conditions inside the mill. When a new 
man goes to an old mill his first qualification is that he be 
a good mixer, or in other words, he must be able to know 
how to handle those “Number One” men and overseers. 
Otherwise, no matter how well educated or experienced he 
may be, he will soon find out that he doesn’t “feel at home.” 
A well known cotton mill owner once said: “Three great 
oualities make a good, all-around man in any Chinese 
cotton mill; they are experience, energy and diplomacy.” 
Cooperation is a great asset, and mill managers are will- 
ing to sacrifice anything but this. High positions in mills 
are considered semi-official, and it is hard for outsiders to 
get in, except those run in a strictly business manner, which 
are limited in number. The workmen as a whole cannot 
hold any responsible position in the mills as they are 
bound to 
Many mill managers have realized their mills have been con- 
trolled by a gang of workmen, but they are afraid to say 


have some “gaps” in their thinking process. 


anything to or do anything with them. 

How the labor is handled and controlled should be in- 
teresting. When a new mill is started, the manager or the 
one holding the high position in the mill gets hold of the 
labor-head or so-called “Chief Number One,” whose duty 
is equivalent to that of chief engineer. This “Chief Num- 
ber One,” man hires all the “Number Ones” in the various 
departments, the fitters, mechanics, section hands, and pos- 
sibly includes women “Number Ones,” in the spinning room, 
who in turn hire all the little boy and girl spinners. This 
method works all right as long as they are left alone. 
The moment any authority touches any important person- 
age in this gang, a big explosion may follow immediately. 
The writer heard the story of a mill where a different frame 
had a different draft change gear on it. Somebody asked 
the mill man why that should be allowed. The reply was 
“We are afraid of the explosion.” That is, a general strike. 
In a mill a section hand had been discharged and the next 
day many spinning frames had to stop because they were 
short of spinners. Why? All those spinners had been 
hired by that section hand. 


When there is an important affair occurring in the fami- 
ly of a member of an important labor gang, such as a wed- 
ding, a birthday celebration, etce., as many as fifty spin- 
ners participate in the enjoyment and consequently many 
frames have to stop. It is also true in ease of heavy rain- 
ing during the time of changing shifts. This is not so com- 
mon in the Tientsin mills where the laborers are easier to 
control, and they live in the mill compounds in the majority 
of cases. Some mills retain ten per cent of the workmen's 
pay monthly, and others keep two weeks behind as part of 
their security. If the workers have done anything un- 
reasonable, such as stealing, fighting, doing serious damage 
to the mills, ete., their security may be forfeited, partly 
or wholly, depending on the nature of the ease. 

Labor organizations are steadily on the increase during 
recent years, especially in Shanghai, where some mill over- 
seers have joined. There have been many strikes in Japan- 
ese and British mills around Shanghai during the last few 
years. The strikes may be due to a demand for higher 
wages or by discharging the labor head. 

When a workman in a Chinese mill is injured, he re- 
ceives a pension or pay from the mill, but he must work if 
As a whole they are very peaceful and reasonable 
They have 


he ean. 
if they know they are getting a square deal. 
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proved in many foreign industries that they are industrious 
and good mechanics, but they should be guided and directed 
by intelligent leaders. They hate to have a man higher up 
bawl them out in front of everybody if they have done 
something wrong. Many foreigners either employed by the 
mills or sent by the machinery manufacturers have made a 
mess of things with the workmen because they did not 
know how to handle them. Many American superintend- 
ents are needed to train them, provided they know human 
nature in addition to their practical experience. After a 
quarrel with each other, the Chinese generally have a tea- 
party and then forget and forgive what has passed. This 
indeed shows the Chinese minds inside ont. 

Chinese mills produce only coarse yarns to supply home 
demands, and America need not be afraid of her being a 
competitor on this line of goods. If the Chinese do not 
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e 
start more mills, the Japanese will, as they are either remov- 
ing old mills or starting new ones as quickly as they ean. 
China needs American brands and American brains. The 
former’s progress means the latter’s prosperity. During the 
last few years America has installed nearly one million 
spindles in various parts of China and it is hoped that such 
progress will continue in the future. China doesn’t only 
need American machinery, but she needs American mill 
supplies, raw materials, textile goods of all kinds as time 
goes on. Our mill managers, as well as our workmen, like 
American machinery because of its simplicity, durability 
and modernity, and their familiarity with it. It has been 
clearly shown there is no such thing as a Chinese puzzle in 
cotton mills or elsewhere. We should learn, study and 
know each other more and better in order that the puzzle 


business may disappear. 


The Banding of Spindles 


BY THE 
PART 


Reversing the Bands. 

In the reversing of bands when changing the direction 
of rotation of spindles, care must be exercised in getting 
the bands out of the whirls. An indifferent person can 
break off—so it sometimes seems—one-half of the bands 
without effort; accordingly, it should be seen to that the 
banders are provided with a short-nosed hook that will not 
stretch the bands to the breaking point when pulling them 
off. 

That the reversing be done with dispatch, a thorough 
understanding of what to do is essential. How sad to see 
section-hands, and second-hands, putter around, wondering 
which band to eut off, often cutting off some on both 
sides of the frame, and eventually winding up with the 
one thing they had been endeavoring to avoid—rubbing 
bands. 

Looking at X, Fig. A, it will be noticed that here the 
rotation is in the direction of the hands of a clock as one 
looks down at the spindles. It will further be noted that 
the driving side of the band is always in a straight line 
regardless of the side of the frame. For instance, the 
driving side in the sketch X is on the left side of the 
observer as he faces the cylinders, whether he stands on 
this or on that side of the frame. Bands 1-2-3-4-5 have the 
driving side running under the cylinder; whereas a-b-c-d-2 
have it running over the cylinder. 

A study of the sketch X also shows (these statements 
ean be verified by checking them on any spinning or twist- 
ing machine) that the part of the band making contact with 
the cylinder is always to one side of the spindle—and al. 
ways the driving side. Now, it is quite apparent that if 
the bands were simply reversed on their respective spindles 
they would run together, try to ride each other, as de- 
picted in Fig. B, where bands (1) and (a) have been thus 
reversed. To get around this obstacle is a simple matter, 
once the mind grasps the idea of the thing. Only one band 
on each cylinder section need be eut off. In X Fig. A, it 
would be band (1). Band (2), would be turned over and 
brought (See Y, Fig. A) to thespindle formerly encompassed 
by band (1). Similarly with 3-4-5 and so forth. On the 


other side of the frame it is necessary only to turn the 
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bands—they go back on the same spindles. Simple enough, 
is it not? 

And yet much confusion results from ignorance of 
which band to eut. A band could just as well be cut on 
the other side of the frame; but in that case it would have 
to be the band (e)—if that is the end one. In short, the 
band cut off in the particular change noted must be the 
band on the extreme left of the cylinder section when 
one faces the cylinders. The side of the frame one hap- 
pens to be on is immaterial. 

If, however, the spindles run counter-clockwise, and 
the bands are as in Fig. C, before reversing, the band on 
the extreme right, as one faces the cylinders, must be cut. 
It may perhaps be of help in band reversing to remember 
this: eut off the band on the extreme end of the cylinder 
section—right or left as the case may require—and then 
move every band on this side of the frame to the next 
spindle—right or left again, as the case may be. On the 
other side, it must be borne in mind, only the reversing 
need be done—the bands go back on the same spindles. 
When the bands are all back again in the spindle whirls, 
the cylinder should be turned several times so that the bands 
may run into their proper places. After the frame is 
started, the bander should band all spindles minus bands. 
Furthermore, the bands should always be immediately 
tested for slackness after a reversing, because there is 
usually more or less strain on the bands as they are yanked 
in and out of the whirls. 

Somewhat similar to the procedure in reversing bands 
is that employed in handling the bands when a cylinder is to 
be removed. As before, the bands are hooked off the whirls, 
but in the ease of a cylinder removal, the bands are en- 
tirely disconnected from the spindle and left hanging from 
the cylinder. They are then gathered together in a bundle 
and suspended from the dashboard. All this is easy. 
The bothersome part comes later when the bands are spread 
out along the cylinder preparatory to being placed on 
the spindles again. 

Two persons should be entrusted with this important 
phase of the work, one on each side of the frame, each 
taking a band in turn and hooking it over the upper part 
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After the bands are thus placed, they 
are hooked into the whirls. Here is where many a band 
meets its Waterloo if the job is not intelligently done. The 
hook should be used first on the, side where the band is 
highest, so that the final sweep of its movement terminates 
at a point lower than that of its inception. For instance, in 
Fig. D, the arrow (a) indicates the starting point; the 


of the spindle base. 
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arrow (b), the finishing point. There is less danger of 
unduly stretching the bands by this method. 
Testing for Slackness. 
Mills seeking a perfect product must reduce their slack 
Slack affects the appearance and also the 
For this reason some method of 


A good plan 


twisted work. 
strength of the goods. 
eliminating the slack bands must be devised. 
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is to go over the bands periodically, the frequency of this 
proceeding depending upon fluctuations from the allow- 
able number of slack bands—a set minimum. An increase 
in the slack bands would indicate more testings; a decrease, 
less. Too frequent testings, it need not be said, are better 
than too few. Better by far, 20 tests with 2 slacks cut off, 
than 5 tests and 15 bobbins spoiled! 

The most practical way, perhaps, of testing bands for 
slackness is to press a finger against the whirl jacket. A 
little practice will soon enable one to become very expert 
in picking out those bands that are not driving the spin- 
dies up to speed. The forefinger is usually used; but to 
prevent friction burns, the second finger may be used alter- 
nately with the first. Testing a spindle with the first, then 
with the second finger enables one to go over a whole side 
or frame with little discomfort. For tender fingers a strip 
of leather or similar padding ean be used. 

It is well to try the twist occasionally on the bobbins 
before a suspected slack band is cut off. Indiseriminate 
cutting is detrimental to a 100 per cent production schedule; 
therefore, while it is essential to eliminate all bands that 
fail to drive their spindles up to the mark, yet it is just 
as important to limit the cutting process to those that are 
actually thus derelict, not only seemingly so. Nursing a 
band —as it may be ecalled—is sometimes advantageous, es- 
pecially if good band-tiers are scarce, or if bands are al- 
ready flying off like autumn leaves. 

Slack bands can sometimes be detected by the eye on 
account of vibration; and, very slack bands, or bands whose 
strands are beginning to break, will often be detected on 
full bobbins because these bobbins revolve so slowly that 
attention cannot but be drawn to them. The yarn on such 
bobbins, moreover, is soft and yielding to the grasp— 
another slack telltale. As a matter of fact, bands are best 
tested on full bobbins, for the load it then has to earry will 
often show up a slack band when it would perhaps never 
have been discovered on a smal] bobbin. 

Greasy bands will sometimes slip even though the ten- 
sion is sufficient to drive the spindles under normal con- 
ditions. Old bands fall under the category of greasy bands 
because they have become fairly impregnated with grease 
oil, rust, ete. Such bands are slimy to the feel, and if 
handled leave a residue of brownish composition on the 
fingers. 

The knack of cutting off and removing a slack band so 
that it will not entangle with one of its neighbors is ac- 
quired only through much practice. To think that it can 
be done just by reading directions, explicit as these may be, 
is on a par with taking a correspondence course in swim- 
ming. Those who have the opportunity for putting their 
acquired knowledge into use will find the following a very 
good way of removing bands: lightweight bands can be 
grasped at the whirl by forefinger and thumb of the left 
hand, and stopped while the right hand holding a knife is 
thrust over the ring-rail and into the frame. The band is 
then cut with one quick upward movement of the blade; or, 
the knife may be used close to the fingers that hold the band, 
the blade being pushed downward to sever the band. In 
both cases, just as soon as the band is cut, the left hand, 
gripping the band firmly, as it does, between forefinger and 
thumb, is drawn back with a rapid movement to prevent 
the band catching in the adjoining bands. 

Slack yarn may be brought about by causes other than 
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loose bands; and one therefore needs be sure that bands 
are not cut off when the real trouble lies with vibrating or 
featherless spindles. Faulty spindle-blade locks are oc- 
casionally sources of loose bands. Workers poking brushes 
and other implements between the spindles will sometimes 
break and loosen the bands. 

Breaking of Bands. 

Among the causes of breaking bands are: (1) faulty 
knot; (2) faulty stretching apparatus; (3) faulty spindle 
blade lock; (4) cleaning spindle-blade lock; (5) cleaning be- 
tween spindles, ete.; (6) oiling spindles; (7) defective cy! 
inders, and (8) atmospheric changes. 

Of these, the most prolific are (1) and (8); that is, 
for premature breakages. Instructions as to making the 
knot properly were given in Part 1. 

In regard to atmospheric changes, it is of vital impor- 
tance that attention be given to the humidity of the rooms. 
If this is neglected, trouble will surely ensue when the 
humidity climbs beyond the 60 per cent mark. To counter- 
act the shrinkage of the bands which is the biggest factor 
in breakages due to atmospheric changes, the bands should 
not be put on too tightly. Such a proceeding makes no 
provision for contraction; consequently when it does oc- 
cur, the band breaks. A good plan is to insist that the 
bands be tied on so that they can be readily slipped into 
the whirls by means of a forefinger. : 

Where there is no automatie internal control of the 
humidity, windows play a significant part in the manage- 
ment of the atmospheric conditions. If notice be taken, 
it will be found that when the rooms, say of the doubling 
department, are very warm, about 85 degrees, Fahrenheit, 
or so; when the humidity is going 60 to 65 per cent or 
stronger; and the bands are falling like soldiers when charg- 
ing a machine gun, that the opening of the windows a little 
wider will nearly always reduce the heat, the humidity, 
and the band breakage. 

That atmospherie changes affect the bands will be ad- 
mitted by any one who has to stay in a room after closing 
time at night when the windows are closed. The snap of 
a breaking band here and there can be quite frequently 
heard, and if these bands are examined they will be found 
to have ruptured at one side of and close to, the knot. 

As a rule, breaking bands drop directly to the floor, or 
hang to some part of the frame from which they ean easily 
be removed. But there are times when they catch on 
neighboring bands, entangling the latter. It is desirable 
that a band so entangled be expeditiously removed, because, 
quite often, the band entangled by the broken one will be 
held stationary. Such a band may eatch fire. When this 
happens, the smoldering band should be immersed in 
water. Bands thus held stationary can usually be smelled 
long before they are sighted. As a matter of precaution, a 
search should be instituted for the offender the instant 
that the burning odor makes itself evident. Another reason 
for the immediate removal of such a band is that if it hap- 
pens to stop over a joint of the cylinder, the solder will melt 
on account of the heat engendered by the friction between 
the band and the cylinder. The result is a cylinder job! 

Old bands that break and then catch and lap around a 
bobbin usually soil the product on this bobbin. Not only is 
the product soiled, but it is also oceasionally tangled. In 
both eases, usually, waste is made either in running off the 
soiled part, or when fixing the snarled ends. 
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3reaking bands sometimes catch around cylinder bear- 
ngs, and, rarely though, around the jackgear brackets of 
ld style machines. In the latter ease, if the band happens 
to get into the teeth of the gear, it means a frameful of 
ends to piece up, because the wedging action of the band 
between the cylinder and jackgear, forces the latter out of 
mesh, the front roll thereupon stops, the ends twist to 
. snarling tightness and then break. 


Frayed ends from a new band that has broken and then 
ecome caught on a revolving bobbin will sometimes get on 
ialf a side of bobbins if the air is circulating at that place. 
Such extraneous fly waste, as it is, incorporating itself in 
the yarn spoils the quality of the latter and must be run off. 
\ fraying band can often be detected from some distance 
on account of the fibers rising cloudlike over the frame. 

Broken bands should not be left lying on the floor in 
the alleys, because they get tangled around the axles of 
truck wheels. Better to throw them underneath the ma- 
chinery, leaving them there for the sweeper to remove. 
The reclamation of the best of the broken bands may some- 
times be worth while; and such bands may be utilized on 
winders, and similar machinery with a low spindle speed. 


Summarizing. 

Much of the suecess of banding hinges on the ability 
of an overseer to make his second and section-hands see the 
light. Every section-hand whether he has been brought up 
in the room or has come from outside should understand 
the principles of banding; furthermore, he should be able 
to tie on bands himself, and, what is particularly important, 
properly instruct others. 

In addition, the advantage of a truly square knot, the 
effect of changing atmosphere, the danger to the bands 
from eareless workers who brush between or around the 
«pindles, the possibility of injury to bands from improperly 
adjusted spindle-blade locks, the risk of stretching if not ac- 
tually breaking the bands when oiling spindles—all these 
things should be an indelible part of a section-man’s make- 
up, and must always be in the foreground of his conscious- 
Thus he learns to quickly ascertain the reason for 
any excessive breaking of the bands, and can take or sug- 
vest measures to remedy the same. 


ness, 


The bander should be carefully selected; he must above 
ill be receptive to the instruction given him. If he isn’t, 
change banders; for a bander who will not follow instrue- 
tions is as a wrench in the smooth running organization- 
vears of a mill. Executives who have given their banding 
problem even a little attention will concede that there is a 
vast difference in the fitness of the persons who are initiated 
nto the banding. However, this variation in the capabili- 

ties of banders could be cut down to a point where any 
person of average intelligence could do the work properly, 
if he ean be persuaded to follow directions and if he has 
competent and alert supervisors to whom he ean turn 
when in trouble. <A careless fellow who despite all he has 
been told pulls up his bands as tight as he possibly ean get 
them, who ties a granny as often as a square knot, who 
like as not pulls his square knots out of square by yanking 
and sawing on the tails—such a chap will always be in hot 
water with the bands even if he works like the proverbial 
beaver. 

Under ordinary conditions a bander should be able to 
tie on an average of 50 bands an hour without discomfort; 
and under stress, he should manage 60 to 70 in a spurt of 
an hour or so. 
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The life of bands depends on many conditions; the 
quanity of the material composing them; the way they are 
put on; the knot that is tied; the speed that they run; and 
the abuse they receive through defective cylinders and 
spindle-blade locks, or from workers while cleaning. Size, 
too, has a large bearing on the longevity of bands; given 
the same conditions, 40s will usually outlive 30s. The load 
they carry also enters into the matter. Three months may 
perhaps be a fair average for 25s to 45s banding, running 
at a speed of 2200 feet per minute, and carrying a yarn 
load of 2 to 3 ounces. 

(This is the second of a series of two articles on the 


banding of spindles.) 





The Dodge Sales and Engineering Company, Misha- 
waka, Indiana, which has for the past eight years been 
operating as the selling subsidiary of the Dodge Manufac- 
turing Company and Dodge Steel Pulley Corporation, has 
now been consolidated with the parent company, Dodge 
Manufacturing Corporation, which was organized and be- 
gan business last July. 

The Dodge Manufacturing Corporation at that time took 
over the two long established manufacturing concerns, 
Dodge Manufacturing Company organized in 1880 and 
Dodge Steel Pulley Corporation organized in 1917 as the 
suecessor of the Oneida Steel Pulley Company which began 
the manufacture of steel pulleys in 1900. 

Since July 1922 the manufacture of Dodge, Oneida and 
Keystone power transmission appliances and Dodge Heavy 
Oil Engines has been conducted by Dodge Manufacturing 
Corporation. 

The distribution of Dodge products, which has hereto- 
fore been done under the name of Dodge Sales and Engin- 
eering Company, will hereafter be conducted by the sales 
department of the Dodge Manufacturing Corporation with 
Dunean J. Campbell, general sales manager, in charge and 
John A. Beyon, assistant general sales manager. 

The district sales organization of the Dodge Sales and 
Engineering Company will be continued as branches of 
the sales department of the Dodge Manufacturing Corpor- 
ation. Their activities will be considerably increased and 
the service to dealer and consumer from branch warehouse 
stocks will be kept up to a high standard of efficiency. 

The advertising department of the Dodge Manufactur- 
ing Corporation will be under the direction of William W. 
French, advertising manager, and the activities of this de- 
partment will include a complete program of dealer co- 
operation. The entire resources of this department will 
be at the disposal of dealers for developing local cam- 
paigns on Dodge products and extensive plans are under 
way for direct-by-mail and other forms of dealer helps. 

The Dodge Manufacturing Corporation is the largest 
manufacturer of power transmitting appliances in the world 
and is equipped to furnish stock products such as iron, 
steel and wood pulleys, pillow blocks, hangers, ete., as well 
as complete rope drives, fly-wheels and water wheel harness 
especially designed and constructed to meet the require- 
ments of every industry. 

Distribution of Dodge products is made through four- 
teen branch warehouses in power using centers, as well as 
hundreds of representative mill suppliers and jobbers. 

The Dodge Manufacturing Corporation also controls the 
Dodge Manufacturing Company of Canada, Ltd., with head 
offies and works at Toronto, Ontario and sales office at Mon- 
treal, Que. 
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The Design and Manufacture of Fustians 


BY 4. 


The velvet cutting machines made according to Keighley 
and Netherwood’s patents are stated to be able to cut the 
following lengths of cloth in 10 hours: 

Four knife machine 
800 yards 
600 yards 
400 yards 
320 yards 


One knife machine 
Constitutions 500 yards 
Genoas 


Eight Shafts (Harness) 


Thicksets 


400 yards 
240 yards 
200 yards 

It is quite possible that at the present time even these 
productions might be exceeded. 

The one-knife machine is illustrated in Fig. 63 which 
gives a general indication of the appearance of the mech- 
anism; it will be observed that the method of cutting is 


very similar to that illustrated in Fig. 61. Fig. 64 illus- 





Fia. 63 
trates a somewhat similar machine but provided with four 
knives so that four races may be cut at one run through. 
As already mentioned, it is very essential that the knives 
should be accurately set in order that each one may enter 
midway between the floats to be cut. 

The positions of the cutting knives vary in the two ma- 
ehines illustrated in Figs. 63 and 64, for whereas the single 
knife in Fig. 63 enters the race where the cloth is passing 
obliquely to the rollers, the knives in Fig. 64 are nearly 
horizontal. The action of each knife in the four-knife ma- 
chine shown in Fig. 64 will be understood by referring to 
Fig. 65, which is a sectional elevation as viewed from the 
The upper part of the end 
while the piece of cloth marked B is 


pulley side of the machine. 
frame is lettered A, 
first passed over and under the two lower tension rails C, 
then upwards and threaded amongst the upper tension rai!s 
C,, then down the oblique boards and under the first guide 
roller, after which it passes to a card covered feed roller D, 
partially round the two lower guide rollers and then behind 
A steady 
feed is thus secured, and the cloth B is presented without 
creases to the semi-circular face of the above-mentioned 
back rail. The cloth B is then passed over the tension 


and over the top of the so-called back rail E. 


WOODHOUSE 


AND A. BRAND. 


roller F, which revolves rapidly, and between it and an 
endless sheet Q kept taut by the jockey cylinder 7, th: 
lever U and the spiral spring V. Finally the cloth is pass 
ed partially around the rollers R and R, and taken down 
to a seray near the floor to be joined to the opposite end ot 
When the cloth B 


has been introduced as explained, the four knife-holders 6} 


the piece to make it, as it were, endless. 


with their cutting ends a are placed in position and the 
operation is commenced immediately the knives have been 
accurately adjusted for the races. In the longitudinal cen- 
ter of the semi-cireular back rail EF is a screwed rod which 
carries four projecting curves or swells G which coincide 
in position with the cutting knives and adapted to tighten 
the fabrie slightly at the four places so that the cutting 
may be effective. After four races have been cut along 
the full lensth of the piece, the swells G are moved laterally 
through a distance equal to the pitch of the races by means 
of the blocks J on the serewed rod and wheel gearing noi 


shown. The four knife blocks, shown clearly at the front 





Fig. 64 


of the machine in Fig. 64, are also moved laterally so that 
the cutting ends a of the knives b may be entered into the 
adjoining uneut races ready for another run through. 
Automatie stop motions cause the knives to turn over if 
they penetrate the cloth and simultaneously stop the mov- 
ing cloth. 

Two processes of eutting weft pile fabrics have now 
been deseribed, and these are the usual methods. The 
hand process, at its very best, is slow, and the use of a 
machine greatly increases the production, although it may 
not make such a satisfactory pile as is possible by expert 
manual work. Recent attempts to increase the production 
still more have been made, and these involve the entting 
of the pile in the loom simultaneously with the weaving 
operation; this, when satisfactorily performed, obviates the 
necessity for a separate and distinct cutting process, but it 
is bound to complicate the mechanism of the loom. The 
principle of eutting in the loom is as well-known, regularly 
applied in connection with several types of warp pile 
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fabries, but it is only in comparatively recent times that 
the principle has been more or less successfully applied to 
the cutting of weft pile fabrics. 

Looms adapted for the weaving of warp pile textures 
require, in many cases, a wiring motion to insert and to 
withdraw the pile forming and cutting wires; such looms 
have the disadvantage of occupying about twice the normal 
floor space, and sometimes considerably more than this. 
Except for double plush weaving, and certain types of ear- 
pets, a wiring motion may be regarded as practically es- 
sential for the production of such fabrics, but when the 
pile is to be formed by filling or weft, entirely different 
mechanism must be adopted. There is no question of imita- 
tion or substitution; the two types of fabric are quite dis- 
tinct and a weft pile fabric can be made quite as satisfac- 
tory as a warp pile fabrie. 
recent American (U. S. 


In a A.) patent pile loom, a 


series of wires, one for each pile tuft in the width of th: 
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ing operations of steaming, brushing, trimming, ete., simi- 


lar to those given to an ordinary hand or machine cut 
cloth. 
It is interesting to know that fustian cutting by hand 


Act of Parliament was 


D. to provide penalties 


is a comparatively ancient art. An 
introduced in England in 1494, A. 
for malpraectices which unscrupulous craftsmen had intro- 
duced into the trade. 

The art, like other arts, has also produced its bard, 
but its importance is not to be inferred from the quality 
There is on record an old song, Ww ritten 
and sung about 130 Mr. 


actor at The Theatre Royal, Manchester. The song contain 


of its minstrelsy. 
years ago, by a Errington, an 
a large number of punning allusions to fustian cutting, and 
that 


merits as a poem, it acquired a certain degree of popularity 


it ean well be believed apart from its merits or de- 


amongst the Manchester fustian cutters. A few verses by) 


way of illustration are given herewith, as printed in an in- 
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fabric, is passed through the openings or dents of the reed 


along with the warp threads. Each wire is in two parts, 


The 


which is two to three times as long as the outer part, is also 


pivotally connected with each other. inner part, 
pivotally connected to one of a series of wire heddles (har- 
nesses) situated immediately at the back of the lay or slay. 
As the heddle or harness rises and falls, the inner part of 
the wire ean be lifted or depressed in exactly the same man- 
ner as an ordinary warp thread. The outer part of the 
wire remains parallel to the warp threads in the woven 
fabric, and carries a sharp cutting projection on its upper 
face near its outer end; this part also acts as a guide to 
the float of filling or weft as it gradually advances towards 
the cutting edge during the operation of weaving. The 
outer ends of the wires are carried in a guide rail which 
receives a reciprocating motion from an eccentric on the 
crankshaft of the loom, through a system of levers. The 
cutting part of the wire is thus made to move a small dis- 
tance backwards and forwards each pick, and this greatly 
facilitates the severing action. It will be understood that 
the wire heddles may be under the control of a jaequard 
if desired, and that loops can thus be formed at will in 
order to produce any required pattern. When the eut 
fabrie is removed from the loom, it is ready for the finish- 


- 


teresting brochure published by Messrs. Henry Bannerman 


& Sons, Ltd., Manchester: 


“When Adam kept house in the Garden of Eden, 

“His wife and himself nought but fruit had to feed on,, 
“The fig tree alone was their wardrobe we're told, 

“No pockets they needed for silver or gold. 


“No cash they e’er wanted, no creditors knew, 

“Whatever they wished for around them it grew, 

“Their clothes knew no cutting, their food ne’er felt knife, 
“Without thought of either they jogg’d on through life. 


“From that time to this, sir, has altered the case, 
“Now cutting’s the game for food, clothing, and place, 
“Tis cut as cut can, all the world through we see, 
“But who cuts so fairly, yet as constant as we? 


“Six days out of seven, from morning ’till night, 
“For a living we cut; who can say we’re not right? 
“Though many cross cuts in this life we may find, 
“The long cut straight forward’s the cut to my mind. 


“One neighbour, his neighbour may cut out of place, 
“Such cutting can’t honestly look in the face; 

“The gamester the cards he may cut to himself, 
“Tho’ the stake he receives, ’tis but ill-gotten pelf. 
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“Long may fustian cutters, in sweet harmony, 

“United, work on, when the merchants agree; 

“No strife or contentions arise to appal, 

“ ’Till Death, that sly cutter, shall cut for us all.” 
Finishing. 

The finishing of fustians, including the operation of cut- 
ting as described in previous pages, is an extremely involved 
series of operations. The exact routine adopted varies 
with the type and quality of the fabric, but the operations 
have for their chief objects the following: 

1. The efficient raising of the cut pile. 

2. The rendering of this pile more or less permanent 
and stable, and 

3. The obtaining. of the polish or luster which is a 
characteristic feature of these fabrics, the best examples of 
which eombine in the highest degree the attributes of 
beauty and utility. 

It is not intended to enter into the full ramifications 
of this part of the subject—which would really require a 
volume in itself—but to conclude with a description in gen- 
eral of the finishing process applied to velveteens as a 
typical fustian. 

The whole of the finishing processes may be conveniently 
grouped into six stages. The first is the cutting process, 
which in some ways may be regarded as the most important; 
at any rate it is the most characteristic process. The other 
five stages appear under the chief process in the following 
ist: 

1. Cutting (already described). 

2. Preparatory. 

3. Dressing. 

1. Bleaching. 
5. Dyeing. : 

6. Finishing and making-up. 

Preparatory. The cut fabric is examined by a class of 
operatives known as “enders and menders.” Their duty 
is the discovery and repair of any damage which the fabric 
may have sustained during the operation of cutting. These 
operatives become very skillful in their work through time, 
and it is extremely difficult to detect in a finished piece of 
cloth any evidence of their attentions. In this respect, 
they perform similar functions to that done by fine cloth 
drawers in the woolen trade and the menders in the same 
trade. 

The stiffening matter introduced into the fabrics at 
the sizing machine, and immediately prior to cutting, is 
next removed from the cloth in order to render it soft and 
pliable by a process of soaking or scouring. The cloth is 
first passed through hot water, and then through cold water. 
The cold water may contain a small percentage of malt or 
of diastaphor (often spelled diastafor) about one to two 
pounds per 100 gallons of water. This treatment converts 
the starchy matters into sugars, which are readily soluble 
in water. In some works it is usual to steep such fabries 
as velveteens and corduroys for about two days in such a 
malt solution contained in a large cistern. The whole is 
then brought slowly to boiling point and boiled for six to 
eight hours; the liquor is continuously circulated through 
the cistern either by a pump or by a steam injector, and 
on the completion of the boiling, the goods are allowed 
to lie overnight to cool thoroughly. Whichever routine is 
followed, the fabric is usually delivered in the folded or 
plaited-down condition. 
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The purification of the fabric from starchy material 
is completed by a thorough washing in a washing machine, 
preferably of the open-width type. Hot water is used, and 
the cloth is delivered into a barrow. 

The superfluous moisture is now removed from the wet 
cloth by placing the latter in the cage of a hydro-extractor 
of special form. In all these operations great care is taken 
in the handling and treatment of the fabric in order that 
the pile may not be damaged by crushing. For example, 
the cloth is not simply thrown into the cage of the hydro- 
extractor, but is wound in the open width on a drum, and 
bands are used to keep it in position. A 36-inch dia- 
meter cage will hold an average dry weight of 55 pounds 
of cloth, and about five charges may be made per hour. 
The hydro-extractor runs at about 1,100 revolutions per 
minute, and takes about 3 h. p. to drive. If electrically 
driven, the current used is approximately 12 amps. at 220 
volts or the equivalent thereof, but the starting current 
naturally exceeds this, and may be 2 to 3 times as much. 

The partially-dried fabric is now fully dried in a cham- 
ber containing steam-heated cylinders, from which it is de- 
livered in the folded or plaited condition. 

On delivering from the drying chamber, the pieces are 
weighed and marked for identification and commercial pur- 
poses. 

The cloth is now passed through a brushing machine 
where the pile surface is thoroughly raised by the action 
of a series of brushes. All loose fibrous filaments are re- 
moved, and the pile is filled up into a compact dense-look- 
ing mass. 

The surface resulting at this stage is still more or less 
rough, as the individual fibers and threads forming the 
tufts, are not all of the same length. The surface of the 
fabric is therefore now levelled by a passage of the cloth 
through a eutting, cropping or shearing machine; this 
treatment results in a dense, level pile. 

The material is now subjected to a second brushing 
operation which completes the preparatory processes. 

Dressing. The first operation is that of singeing to 
complete the removal of the “nap.” This is effected either 
by gas singeing or by plate singeing; the former process 
which is the more thorough of the two, is usually emploved 
for cords, while the latter is most common for velveteens. 

In the usual type of gas singeing machines the cloth is 
passed through a series of wooden tension bars, and after- 
wards through a long bunsen flame. If required, the fabric 
may be passed through two flames, one above the other, 
and so arranged as to act upon-each side. In either ease, 
the cloth is passed immediately into a water box in order 
that it may be cooled and any sparks extinguished; af- 
terwards it is plaited down in a loose condition in the usual 
manner. The burners are of special construction; the gas 
and the necessary air for combustion are mixed in a cham- 
ber, and supplied to the burners by a rotary blower or by 
a pump. The speed of operation varies from about 150 
yards to 200 yards per minute. An 80-inch wide machine 
can deal with two or three pieces side by side, depending 
on the width of the cloth; it will consume about four h. p. 
and will burn about 160 eubie feet of gas per hour. 

Plate singeing machines are provided with one or two 
curved plates made from copper between one inch and two 
inches thick. These are heated to bright redness by a coal 
or coke-fired furnace below; occasionally the fuel used is 
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crude petroleum which has the advantage of giving more 
uniform heat. The cloth speed is not less than 160 yards per 
minute. An automatic motion is provided which causes the 
cloth gradually to alter its surface of contact with the 
plates; this serves the double purpose of preventing local 
cooling of the plates, and of assuring that almost the whole 
of the heated surface is brought into action. A machine 
with an oil-fired furnace can run at speeds up to 200 yards 
per minute, and requires about 4 h. p. Apart from the 
actual singeing apparatus, the machine is identical in prin- 
ciple with the gas singeing type. 

When the singeing process is complete, the fabric is 
dried and subjected to a third passage through the brush- 
ing machine. It is now examined carefully to see that the 
standards of quality are being maintained, and if passed 
as correct, the material is now regarded as being in the 


“dressed-off” state, and is ready for the hands of the 
bleacher. 
Bleaching. Generally speaking, the bleaching opera- 


tion is similar in most respects to that employed for the 
great bulk of ordinary cotton piece goods. The actual 
extent to which the process is carried depends upon the 
color to which the bleached fabric is to be dyed. The 
lighter and more delicate the color is to be, the higher 
degree of whiteness is the bleach. The sequence of opera- 
tions may be summarized somewhat as follows: 

1. Boiled in a weak solution of soda-ash, i. e., soda 
or commercial sodium carbonate. 

2. Washed in the open width. 

3. Soured in a weak solution of sulphurie acid (oil 
of vitriol). 

4. Washed as in (2). 

5. Chemicked with chloride of lime (calcium hypoch- 
lorite or bleaching powder). 

6. Washed as in (2). 

7. Soured in a weak solution of sulphuric acid. 

8. Washed for the last time as in (2). 

9. Hydro-extracted, and 

10. Dried. 

The fabric is now in the “ashed, soured, and washed- 
off” condition, and is ready for the attention of the dyer. 

Dyeing. The dyeing operation is usually carried out in 
a jigger, and does not differ materially from the usual 
process applied to ordinary cotton piece-goods. The sub- 
stantive dyes are commonly used, although the sulphide 
dyestuffs are preferred where fastness is a desideratum. 
Bright colors are almost invariably produced with the aid 
of basie dyestuffs. Even when it is necessary to use direct 
or sulphide dyes in order to produce the required color, 
it is a common practice to brighten the tones thus obtained 
by topping with a small amount of basie dyestuff in a 
fresh liquor acidified with acetic acid. In the case of pile 
fabrics, it is usual to add to the dye-bath, for all shades, 
from 1% to 1 gramme of soda per litre. In addition, there 
are graded additions of Turkey-red oil according to the 
depth of shade desired; light shades require 1 to 2 grms., 
medium shades 2 to 3 grms., and dark shades 5 to 10 grms. 
per litre. 

Immediately after the dyeing operation, the fabric, in- 
stead of being squeezed in the usual manner is passed into 
a second jigger, and subjected to a thorough spraying with 
water, after which it is. hydro-extracted and dried. 

If the color shade is found correct, the fabrie is now 
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ready for the last sequence of operations. 

Finishing and Making-up. The dyed 
passed into a machine containing, say, four rollers of 
bees-wax, stearine, ete., where the pile is waxed in order, 


first 


fabrie is 


among other reasons, to prevent the color from being strip- 
ped. It is now brushed in order to raise the pile, to work 
the wax into the fibrous tufts composing the pile, and to 
add luster and polish to the fabrie. 

The fabric is again waxed and passed into the peg- 
finishing machine, where the pile is subjected to light firm 
strokes from a hardwood strip working across the width 
of the fabric. This stroking operation further increases the 
luster of the pile, but tends somewhat to flatten the tufts, 
This 


is the last mechanical operation to which the fabrie is 


so that the fabric is again brushed to raise the tufts. 


usually subjected. 

For the higher class fabrics, a further manual operation 
is required in order to give the last finishing touches to the 
development of the pile. The cloth is laid on perfectly flat 
stone tables, while the operative carefully inspects it, and 
removes all blemishes with the aid of a hand peg and hand 
brush, 

This completes the finishing operation. The fabric is 
plaited and folded, and taken to the inspection table where 
it passes the scrutiny of one or more responsible officials. 
After this inspection, each piece is measured and made-up, 
ready for the retail trade, in the form in whieh it will 
ultimately come before the consumer. 

(This coneludes the series on fustian manufacturing by 
Mr. Woodhouse. 
and manufacture of towels is now being prepared and 


Another interesting series on the design 


will begin in an early number.—The Editor. ) 


The firm of B. B. & R. Knight, Ine., held a banquet for 
the officials of the company and the overseers and second 
hands of all their mills, on Monday night, December 18, 
1922, at Natick, R. I. Over 200 persons were present. G. 
Edward Buxton, vice president, presided as toastmaster, 
and musie was rendered by the orchestra of the Roval Mills, 
of River Point, R. I. Among those who spoke were Mr. 
Pearce, the new president of the corporation; F. L. Bran- 
son, general manager; Mr. MeNully of the welfare depart- 
ment of the American Woolen Company; and Mr. Hicks, 
assistant to the president of the Standard Oil Company of 
New Jersey. 

Mr. MecNully gave a very spirited address on the human 
factor in industry, and his remarks were enthusiastically 
received by the audience. Mr. Hicks gave a splendid out- 
line of what the Standard Oil Company is doing along the 
lines of industrial democracy and how greatly the morale 
of the workers has increased thereby. 





Morse Chain Company, of Ithaca, N. Y., has constructed 
a new factory in Detroit, Mich. The building, providing 
a total manufacturing area of 60,000 square feet, is one- 
story, of re-inforced concrete construction, and is the first 
unit of a group planned by the company. The new plant 
was built particularly in accordance with a rapidly in- 
ereasing demand for Morse silent chain front end drives 
for automobile use. 

An organization, like an individual, can acquire the 


habit of doing things ahead of time.—E. M. Statler. 
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Humidity in Cotton Mills 


BY J. WILKINSON. 


Relative Humidity. 

The amount of water vapor present in air may vary 
within very considerable limits, thus at 32 degrees or freez- 
ing point, one cubie foot of air may take up and contain as 
a maximum quantity 2.0 grains of water; at 50 degrees, 
4 grains of water; at 68 degrees 7.4 grains of water, and 
at 86 degrees, 13.1 grains. For any given temperature there 
is a maximum amount of water vapor which any given 
amount of air may take up, and the amounts stated are 
the maximum quantities for the temperatures given. Under 
these conditions the air is said to be saturated with water 
vapor at the particular temperature given, or in other 
words, the relative humidity is 100 per cent. 

Now if the temperature of air saturated with water 
vapor is raised it will no longer be saturated, and evapor- 
ation will take place from all moist surfaces, water pass- 
ing into the state of vapor and increasing the amount of 
water vapor in the air. Thus, if one eubie foot of air is 
saturated with water vapor at 32 degrees, each cubic foot of 
air will contain two grains by weight of water as vapor. If 
the temperature is raised to 50 degrees, without altering the 
amount of water vapor, the relative humidity will be di- 
minished to 50 per cent, as at this temperature the air 
may contain four grains as a maximum and with only two 
grains present the air will be only half saturated. The re- 
lative humidity is obtained thus: Amount of water in air 
at temperature t’ 100 -—- the maximum amount required 
to saturate the air at t’. 

If instead of raising the temperature, the air saturated 
with water vapor is lowered in temperature, moisture will 
be deposited either as mist, dew or rain. Thus air satur- 
ated at 50 degrees will contain four grains of water per 
cubic foot and if the temperature falls to 32 degrees, two 
grains of water will be deposited as liquid water, this being 
the difference in the amount required to saturate the air 
at 50 degrees and 32 degrees. 

The temperature at which the deposition of liquid water 
begins is termed the “dew point.” If the air is saturated 
with water vapor at any time, its temperature will be the 
dew point at that time, but if it is not saturated, that is, 
if the relative humidity is below 100 per cent, then the air 
must be cooled till it arrives at that temperature at which 
the relative humidity is 100 per cent. At this point the air 
is saturated with vapor, and any further cooling must result 
in the deposition of liquid water. This temperature is the 
dew point for the particular conditions at that time. It 
follows that if the air is far from being saturated, a con- 
siderable lowering of the temperature is necessary before 1t 
will deposit moisture, that is, before it arrives at the dew 
point. 

The deposition of dew through the lowering of the 
temperature of the air may be illustrated by pouring water, 
cooled with ice, into a jug or glass tumbler. The glass will 


become rapidly dimmed on the outside, due to the cooling 
of the surrounding adjacent air to its saturation point or 
“dew point” so that any further cooling then results in the 
deposition of liquid water on the cold surface of the glass. 
The wet and dry bulb thermometer is the hygrometer al- 


most universally used for determining the hygrometric 
state of the air and though it does not give the actual dew 
poirt, the latter can be easily calculated from the reading 
of the instrument. 

This hygrometer measures the capacity of the air t 
take up water vapor and the further the temperature of 
the atmosphere is from the saturation point or dew point 
the greater will this capacity be. When a liquid passes 
into vapor heat is absorbed and this may be illustrated 
by the rapid evaporation of ether. If air is blown through 
ether in a glass vessel, Such as a tumbler, standing on the 
wet block of wood, the cold which is produced will freeze the 
glass to the wood. With the wet and dry bulb thermometer 
a similar action is taking place on the wet bulb. The dry 
bulb thermometer is an ordinary one for registering the air 
temperature, while the wet bulb thermometer has its bulb 
covered with muslin which is kept moist by means of a con- 
necting thread or wick, dipping into water. If the air is 
saturated with water vapor, no water will evaporate from 
the muslin, and there will be no Joss of heat. The wet ther- 
mometer therefore will register the same temperature as the 
dry one, and this will be the dew point. If the air is, how 
ever, unsaturated, the air around the muslin covered bulb 
will take up moisture. The evaporation of water from the 
moist muslin will bring about the absorption of heat from 
the bulb, and the temperature of the wet bulb thermometer 
will fall. It, therefore, always shows a lower temperature 
than the dry bulb in an unsaturated atmosphere, and the 
drier the atmosphere the greater will be the difference be- 
tween the two readings. 

It will thus be obvious how important it is to keep the 
wet bulb thermometer supplied with water, as the hygro- 
meter is useless if the water vessel becomes dry. The actual 
readings of the two thermometers are serviceable for ob- 
taining either the dew point or the relative humidity. 

To find the relative humidity, dew point, and absolute 
amount of grains of water vapor in the atmosphere at anv 
time, there is an interesting apparatus called the hygro 
deik, which is an improved form of hygrometer. This 
consists of two thermometers, wet and dry bulb, mounte1 
upon the outer edge of a chart plotted from standard wet 
and dry bulbs. To find the relative humidity the index hand 
to the left of the chart is swung, the sliding pointer is then 
adjusted to that degree of the wet bulb thermometer seale 
at which the mereury stands. Then the index hand is swung 
to the right, until the sliding pointer intersects the curved 
line which extends downward to the left from the degree of 
the dry bulb thermometer scale indexed by the top of the 
mereury column in the dry bulb tube. At this intersection 
the index hand will point to the relative humidity on the 
seale at the bottom of the chart. 

To find the dew point and absolute amount of grains of 
water vapor observe the intersection as above, and follow 
the curved line through it which runs from the top down- 
ward to the right to the point of contact with the dry bulb 
seale. The degree (53) at this point on the seale is the 
dew point required. The figure at the upper end of this line 
wil] give the absolute amount of water in grains (4.5 
grains) per cubie foot of air. 
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(Note—It might be well to mention here the Sling Psy- 
chrometer, which is conceded to be more accurate in its 
results than the Hygrometer, although requiring a little 
more time and skill to handle. The Hygrometer, being 
suspended in the room all the time, is subject to accumula- 
tion of dirt and fungi on the wick—not to consider the 
possible deficit of water already mentioned. These condi- 
tions tend toward a decrease in the depression registered 
and consequently faulty readings. Such a faulty reading 
always shows a higher relative humidity than actually 
exists.—Editor. ) 

A great many people are not yet clear upon this ques- 
tion of relative humidity and its effect upon the weaving 
of cotton cloth, and very few people are aware that a damp 
or humid atmosphere may be made into a dry one by heat- 
ing it. In order to make this matter clearer the follow- 
ing table should be carefully examined: 

TABLE SHOWING EFFECT OF HEATING A SATURATED ATMO- 
SPHERE FROM 33 Decrees F. ro 70 Decrees F. 





Pe 


9 





trains of Moisture Per Cubi 
Grains of Moisture. Per Cubic 
Foot Required to Raise th 
Relative Humidity to 8 


Temperature 
Relative Humidity 


Cent. 











Outside Air 33 F. 100 2.2 | 

Same air heated to 38 F. | 8&3 2.2 | 

Same air heated to 44 F. 65 2.2 0.6 
Same air heated to 49. | 55 | 22 1.1 
Same air heated to Mar 6 6| 47 | 232 1.7 
Same air heated to 60 F. 3) lan ieee’ >. 2.5 
Same air heated to | 65 F. 32 2.2 3.4 
Same air heated to | 70 F. | 27 | 2.2 4.4 





As a further illustration take a weave room 150 feet 
square and 15 feet high. 
with moisture at 32 degrees F., would contain the vapor 
of 111% gallons of water and would feel very damp. If 


The air of such a room, saturated 


the temperature of this air were raised to 65 degrees F., 
and no further moisture added, the air would then feel 
excessively dry. 
be seen that the apparent dryness or dampness of an at- 
mosphere depends not only on the absolute amount of water 
vapor present, but upon the temperature also. In the ex- 
ample above, a saturated atmosphere at 65 degrees F., 


From what has already been said it will 


would hold the vapor of 33 gallons of water as against 1114 
gallons at 32 degrees F. 

It is therefore evident that a cold atmosphere may be 
more humid or moist, with very little actual moisture, than 
a warm atmosphere which may contain a very much greater 
quantity of moisture. In other words, the humidity or 
moistness of an atmosphere depends not upon the absolute 
weight of water vapor in it but upon the degree of satura- 
tion. Therefore, if cold air be admitted to a weave room, the 
temperature of which is 65 degrees F., and if this air be 
not humidified, the following conditions would be produced. 

The cold air, whatever its condition of humidity, would 
rise in temperature, and would then be capable of absorbing 


This 


a much greater quantity of moisture than before. 
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the air in the 


same actual weight of 


would have the effect of drying room, 
although it would still contain the 
moisture. 


ture from the yarn, and this would have disastrous effects 


The dry air would then begin to absorb mois- 
on the weaving. 

While dealing with this question of humidity it may be 
as well to explain clearly why east winds and cold frosty 
days make weaving bad. East winds are generally set 
down as cold, whereas as a matter of fact they may be no 
colder than west winds. What is really the case is that they 
are dry and cause a sensation of coldness on account of rob- 
being the surface of the body of moisture. The rapid evapor- 
ation of moisture (as shown by the wet bulb) cools the sur 
The 


same thing occurs when the dry air is forced into the weav- 


face of the body and produces a feeling of coldness. 
ing room. It absorbs moisture as soon as it enters the room 
and so robs the cotton of its natural moisture. 

cold 


soon as the air enters the mill it becomes warmer and then 


Similar conditions arise in frosty weather. As 
robs the fiber of its moisture. 

While dealing with the question of relative humidity it 
might be as well to show by some comparison what is meant 
by the terms “damp” and “dry :” 

Air containing 90 to 100 per cent relative humidity is very 
damp. 

Air containing 80 to 90 per cent humidity is damp. 

Air containing 70 to 80 per cent relative humidity is neither 
damp nor dry. 

Air containing 60 to 70 per cent relative humidity is dry. 

Air containing 50 to 60 per cent relative humidity is very 
dry. 

The average relative humidity of the outside air is 75 to 80 

per cent. 

From these explanations it must be apparent to the 
average reader that in order to carry on the business of 
cotton manufacturing the air of the mill must be condi- 
tioned in order to keep it at the regular temperature and the 
consequent regular state of humidity to produce results in 
both quantity and quality. 

The accompanying table shows the maximum limits of 
humidity of the atmosphere at given temperatures: 
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2.4 40 38 84 
2.9 45 43 | 85 
3.5 50 48 86 
4.2 55 53 87 
5.1 60 58 88 
6.0 65 63 88 
7.1 | 70 68 | 88 
7.65 | 75 71.5 81.5 
8.55 80 75.5 77.5 
9.2 85 79 72 
10.3 90 83 69 
11.5 | 95 87 66 
12.7 | 100 91 | 64 





Air at a temperature of 32 degrees F., and at complete 
saturation, ean hold only 2.1 grains of water vapor per 
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eubie foot. As long as the incoming air is of a low tem- 
perature, or of a temperature equal to that of the water 
used in the humidifier, the air in passing through a sheet of 
water does not absorb any moisture, and the relative hu- 
midity of the air remains as before passing through the 
water. But if the temperature of the air is greater than 
that of the water, then evaporation takes place, and the 
relative humidity of the incoming air increases. The real 
cleaning of the air is attained by the attraction of the mois- 
ture for the dust particles. The washing effect of the 
descending drops is only an incident in the process. The 
cloud particles of vapor permeate the space in which they 
are and the rain drops are relatively few and far be- 
tween. Clouds of spray from the humidifying boxes offer 
an enormous cooling surface to the warm air, and exercise 
a remarkable refrigerating effect upon it suitable for re- 
ducing the temperature of spinning rooms in hot weather 
and for purifying the air in dirty weather, as it creates both 
the cloud and the rain drops. 

Some people fail to understand how it is that the ques- 
tion of humidifying should be dealt with in conjunction with 
that of ventilating. The following facts, however, will make 
this clearer to them. When natural ventilation is em- 
ployed in summer to reduce the temperature, the air has 
to be admitted into the room in a very dry condition, for 
on the warmest portion of a summer day the humidity is 
always comparatively low. Should there be even a very 
slight wind this will cause quite a variation in the distri- 
bution of the air in different parts of the mill. The air 
coming in, in this manner, must be moistened after it enters 
the mill. Later in the summer, doors, windows and roof 
ventilators are opened for cooling purposes (which should 
never be allowed) but the effect of this means of ventila- 
tion is greatly lessened in summer by the smaller difference 
in temperatures within and without. While natural venti- 
lation is never suitable for spinning fine yarns, artificial 
ventilation can be so supplied as to overcome all the ob- 
jections to natural ventilation, and to maintain a constant 
volume of pure air supply properly and evenly humidified 
regardless of the state of the weather. Therefore, to be 
really and thoroughly effective, humidifying and ventilating 
must always go together. On this subject, generally speak- 
ing, it may be said that many of the failures in artificially 
conditioning textile mills have been due to a disregard of 
the peculiar circumstances affecting the humidity of the 
mill. One set of conditions exists during the cold weather, 
while an entirely different set is encountered in dry, hot 
weather. An apparatus, to be entirely successful, must meet 
both these cases equally well. In designing a humidifying 
system attention must be given to the needs of each particu- 
lar case. An apparatus that will work admirably in an 
empty room, or in a spooling or weave room, may prove 
quite useless under the exacting conditions of the spinning 
room; and again, a system may be thoroughly successful in 
the spinning room in winter and yet quite a failure there in 
the hot summer weather. 


The great amount of heat generated by textile machinery 
in the summer is a matter which has to be primarily borne 
in mind, for practically all of the large amount of power 
used in driving the machinery is finally converted into its 
equivalent of heat inside the building. In proof of this it 
may be said that temperatures have been observed in spin- 
ning rooms 40 degrees above the outside air, with windows, 
doors and ventilators closed, and where there was no other 
source of heat than the power absorbed by the machinery. 

The effect of this rise in temperature is disastrous to the 
natural humidity in the room, for the higher the temperature 
the larger is the moisture deficiency, and therefore the lower 
the percentage of humidity. Accordingly the relation be- 
tween temperature and humidity is very close. The greater 


the rise in temperature the more moisture must be added, 
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hence the greater difficulty in humidifying the room. 

The heat that is generated by the machinery in the mill 
must be eliminated either by natural or artificial means. 
There are but three ways of doing this: natural radiation, 
natural or artificial ventilation, and artificial evaporation. 

The amount of heat disposed of through radiation de- 
pends on the difference in temperature inside and outside 
the mill. The greater portion of the heat is thus disposed. 
of during the winter weather, while in fine summer weather 
it must be taken care of through ventilation. There is al- 
ways some natural ventilation or infiltration in the mill 
even with all its doors and windows closed. The amount 
of this infiltration is estimated by experts to be equal to 
about one change of air per hour in the building during 
cold winter weather, and disposes of about one half as 
much heat as radiation. It is owing to this natural infiltra- 
tion going on in the building that it is impossible to humidi- 
fy a building and to keep it humidified without a continual 
addition of moisture. Of course all textile mills must be 
ventilated in summer or the operatives could not work. 
The higher the temperature the greater the amount of mois- 
ture necessary to maintain a given percentage of humidity. 
Accordingly, if ventilation were not resorted to, an enormous 
number of water vapor sprays would be required. 

Natural ventilation is much more satisfactory in winter 
than in summer. In winter only a small volume of air need 
be introduced, which, though very dry, is easily humidified, 
but in summer the heat of the machinery must be borne in 
mind and provided for by very rapid ventilation. The large 
amount of unconditioned air thus introduced must be hu- 
midifed after entering the mill. This not only needs the 
introduction of a great amount of moisture but makes it 
practically impossible to secure uniform conditions, since 
the entering dry air settles along the floor, and near the 
windows, while the moist, warm air goes out through the 
ventilators. 


Cooling by the evaporation of a water spray is an ef- 
fective means of absorbing the heat generated in a room. 
as it accomplishes both cooling and humidifying in the one 
operation. In cooling by evaporation approximately 1.050 
heat units are absorbed by every pound of moisture evapor- 
ated. One pound of moisture evaporated per minute would 
therefore dispose of the heat generated by 25 horsepower 
of machinery. Evaporation and ventilation are interde- 
pendent; ventilation is necessary to secure evaporation. The 
maximum amount of moisture a cubic foot of air will hold 
depends upon the temperature. Air at 60 degrees F. cannot 
hold more than 5.8 grains per cubic foot; at 65 degrees F.. 
6. 8 grains; at 70 degrees, 8 grains, ete. Therefore, evapor- 
ation can take place only when the air in the room, or at 
the humidifying apparatus, is below the point of saturation. 
In order to insure a cooling effect by evaporation, an 
amount of air must be introduced into the room sufficient to- 
evaporate and to absorb the moisture. 


In winter when the air is cold and dry, a very much 
smaller. quantity of air is needed to obtain a condition of 
saturation in absorbing the moisture than is necessary in 
summer, when the air is moist ani hot. 

To cool the spinning room in summer, when ring 
spindles are employed, and at the same time to keep up 70 
per cent humidity, it is necessary for the air in the room 
to be changed once every five or ten minutes, depending 
upon the horsepower developed per cubic foot of space. 
Lower percentages of humidity need relatively lower air 
changes. 
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The air change is needed if the heat is to be effectively 
cleared away, whether by natural or artificial ventilation, 
and whether humidifying the air before or after it is ad- 
mitted to the mill. With fine yarns many experts maintain 
it is impossible to secure a sufficient amount of natural 
ventilation to cool the spinning room in hot weather, on ac- 
count of the disastrous effect of fluctuating window drafts 
upon fine counts. 

There are several methods by which the air may be 
satisfactorily distributed through the rooms of a cotton 
mill. The method adapted will depend entirely on individual 
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conditions, such as architectural design, size of mill, num- 
ber of floors, arrangement of departments, and on whether 
the mill is old or new. There are two principles of ventila- 
tion combined with humidifying, viz., the natural or ex- 
traction principle, and the pressure or plenum principle, 
and as stated at the beginning of this article, at the present 
time the plenum principle is the one advocated by most 
ventilating engineers and in this verdict the writer most 
heartily concurs. 

(This is the second of a series of two,articles on this 
subject.—The Editor. ) 


What the Southern Mills Are Doing 


There are now current so many rumors of new plants 
that will be erected, extensive additions and improvements 
that will be made, and eastern corporations that have rep- 
resentatives surveying the possibilities for or that have al- 
ready definitely announced large textile investments in the 
southern section, that these features, passed by numerous 
press dispatches and by word of mouth, easily predominate 
any report of the activities of the southern mill industry at 
the present time. 

During the month just passing, to borrow an expression 
from today’s radio page in the newspaper, the ether has 
been seething with announcements and rumors of announce- 
ments of expansion and development work in the southern 
territory, which seems to mark the veritable dawn of that 
new era of progress and development everyone has been 
looking for. 

In addition to the prospects of further construction and 
enlargement, it is noteworthy that the industry practically 
as a whole is operating in good order, with a large percent- 
age of the plants on twenty-four hour schedules and the 
others comfortably supplied with orders to keep them busy. 

Whether or no all our cotton is going to be used up 
after a while, the fact is self-evident from visits to sections 
of the industry and reports from sales representatives, that 
southern cotton mills as a whole seem to be operating on a 
substantial, satisfactory basis and expected, as they re- 
placed the 1922 ealendars with the pretty ones received dur- 
ing the holiday season, that these would be taken down 
following a twelve-month period that would be very pleas- 
ant to remember. 

One of the outstanding announcements was that made to 
the effect that the Appleton Company, now operating a 
large plant at Lowell, Mass., will construct a 115,000-spin- 
dle mill and finishing plant somewhere in the southern see- 
tion. D. D. Little, president of the Clinchfield Manufac- 
turing Co., at Marion, N. C., will be the treasurer of the 
new organization, and has been given the duty of selecting 
a site for the establishment of the plant. Forest City, N. 
C., was designated as “correspondence headquarters,” but 
in an interview Mr. Little stated that the location of the 
mill at that point was not to be implied. “If possible,” he 
said, “I want to find a location that will enable me to build 
a modern manufacturing plant separate and distinct from 
any town or plant now in existence, and I will name the 
town either Appleton, S. C., or Appleton, N.C.” J. E. 
Sirrine & Company, Greenville, 8. C., have been engaged as 
engineers for consultation in the selection of the location. 

William S. Brayton, treasurer’ of the Sagamore Manu- 
facturing Company, of Fall River, Mass., announced early 
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in January that his company was considering the purchase 
of a southern mill as an adjunct to the Fall River plant. 
He stated that the corporation was considering two plants 
of 50,000 spindles each, located within 30 miles of Char- 
lotte, N. C., and that one of these probably would be se- 
cured. 

Dunlop Tire & Rubber Corporation, operating mills in 
the east for the manufacture of cords for automobile tires, 
are contemplating the location of textile mill units in south- 
ern territory also. J. J. Boyle, an official of the corpora- 
tion, during January was on a trip through the South in- 
specting a number of mill centers for this purpose. L. W. 
(Chip) Robert, of Robert & Company, who are the con- 
sulting engineers for the Dunlop interests in America, ac- 
companied Mr. Boyle on this tour. Columbus, and West 
Point, Ga., Gastonia, and Charlotte, N. C., and Greenville, 
S. C., were among the centers visited. 

It was announced that the plans of the Dunlop organi- 
zation call for two additional 80,000-spindle units for the 
production of tire cords, in addition to the ones now operat- 
ing in Utiea and Buffalo, N. Y. The definite location of 
these plants had not been settled, and it was with the proba- 
bility in view of establishing these in the South that Mr. 
Boyle’s tour through the section was made. 

A number of other New England organizations are sur- 
veying the prospects of the South for further development, 
but the reports of these are still in a nebular or indefinite 
state, and while no specific details can be given at this time, 
the next few weeks may be expected to reveal several other 
definite actions in building up the industry in the southern 
section. An interesting announcement during the past 
month was that the Jenckes Spinning Co., of Pawtucket, R. 
I., had made definite plans for the removal of the machinery 
from their plant at Central Falls, R. L., to Gastonia, N. C., 
where the corporation already operates the Loray Mills. 

In South Carolina, the Watts Mills, at Laurens, an- 
nounced plans for a new building program which provides 
for the erection of a new cloth room, of brick construction 
78 x 100 feet, to be built by the side of the slasher room. 
A 16-room hotel will also be built, as well as 12 new four- 
room cottages. The hotel will be a frame structure, equip- 
ped with all modern conveniences. 

Organization of a new company at Laurens for the 
operation of a weaving mill has been announced. This will 
be the Palmetto Manufacturing Company, and will manu- 
facture faney print goods with an initial equipment of 
100 looms. E. D. Easterby and Albert Dial are the pro- 
moters of the new mill. The building formerly oceupied 
by the Laurens Box and Crate factory will be utilized for 
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the new enterprise, only such improvements to this as will 
be necessary being made. A number of residences will also 
be constructed for operatives at the plant. Electric power 
will be used, and the mill will be operated day and night. 
The capitalization was planned at $75,000. 

Republie Cotton Mills, Great Falls, S. C., which are 
building an extensive addition to house 1,000 new looms, 
have awarded contract for 215 bungalows, of three, four 
and six rooms each, to provide for the operatives necessary 
to operate the new mill. The houses entail a cost of ap- 
proximately $450,000, and will be modern in every respect. 

Work began during the month on 60 new dwellings at 
the Dunean Mills, Greenville, which will cost about $80,000. 
The houses are to contain three rooms each, and will be of 
attractive design. 

The Monarch Mills, Union, S. C., are constructing a 
modern, well equipped school building, to supplement the 
present equipment which has become inadequate to care 
for the needs of the village. 

Extensive improvements at the Musgrove Mills, Gaffney, 
S. C., have been announced, including 5,000 additional 
spindles, together with the necessary additional carding ma- 
chinery and similar equipment allowing the mill’s output 
to be increased by about 25 per cent. The addition to the 
Musgrove mill also includes ten new 40-inch looms. 

Piedmont Manufacturing Co., Piedmont, S. C., have 
plans for replacing existing equipment with new Model 
E Draper looms in the basement of one weave room. Other 
improvements are also being considered at this plant. 

The Pelzer (S. C.) Manufacturing Company is to con- 
struct a gymnasium for the use of its employees. The 
building, which will cost about $28,000, will be a two-story 
structure containing a large swimming pool, a basketball 
court and complete equipment of all kinds. 

A three-story brick addition, 50 x 75 feet, is being er- 
ected at the Mary Louise Mill, Cowpens, 8. C. It is stated 
that this new space is being added to give more room and 
facility for the operation of the plant, and will not mean 
an inerease in spindleage. Another construction work at 
this place is the building of a 50,000-gallon capacity water 
tank with fire fighting facilities. The total cost of this 
improvement will be around $75,000. 

The employees of the Victory Yarn Mills, Gastonia, N 
C., presented their superintendent, H. Gilmer Winget, wit! 
a handsome gold Knight Templar watch charm and chain 
at Christmas as a token of their high regard. 

Statesville, N. C., reports that it has received through 
Hesslein & Co., Ine., of New York, a proposition from an 
eastern manufacturer who wants to build a mill in that sec- 
tion, assisted by local capital. The matter was presented 
to the Statesville Chamber of Commerce through J. M. 
Deaton. 

The Red Springs (N. C.) Cotton Mill, who were recently 
announced as considering the addition of 10,000 spindles, 
have changed their plans, it is stated, and will probably 
install looms instead. 

An addition of 140 looms is being made at the Erlanger 
Cotton Mills, Lexington, N. C., it is reported. 

North State Cotton Mills, Taylorsville, N. C. have pur- 
chased and are installing 5,000 additional spindles. 

Norwood Mfg. Co., Norwood, 8. C. have purheased 
2.500 additional spindles to be added to their present equip- 


ment, 
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A third mill will be erected by the Bladenboro Cotton 
Mills, Bladenboro, N. C., it was amnounced recently. The 
cost of the new plant is estimated at $400,000, and it will 
use electrie power from the company’s central power sta- 
tion. The plant will contain 15,000 spindles for the manu- 
facture of 20s to 30s single and ply yarns. The building 
will be 100 x 700 feet. Machinery has been purehased 
from H. & B. American Machine Co., Pawtueket, R. I. 
R. C. Biberstein, of Charlotte, N. C., is the architect. The 
officers of the company are: H. C. Bridger, president; R. L. 
Bridger, vice president; C. O. Bridger, secretary-treasurer 
and J. L. Bridger, general manager. 

Dacotah Cotton Mill, Lexington, N. C. recently pur- 
chased 180 acres of land adjoining their present property, 
from H. E. Tiser, for approximately $15,500. This makes 
about $70,000 worth of land purchased by this company 
within the past few months. This mill is also planning for 
the erection of a brick office building, to be modernly 
equipped and to cost approximately $20,000, for early oc- 
cupancy. 

The capacity of the No. 2 Mill at the Pee Dee Manu- 
facturing Company, Rockingham, N. C., will be practically 
doubled, it is stated, the new construction planned includ- 
ing a 125 x 450-foot weave shed for 600 new looms, an addi- 
tion of 9,000 spindles, a cloth room and a shipping room and 
several sections of an 80 x 80-foot cotton warehouse. Robert 
& Company, of Atlanta, Ga., are the engineers. 

Wade H. Gray, of Asheville, N. C., has purchased the 
Brevard Cotton Mill, at Brevard, N. C., and contemplates 
doubling the size of the plant, according to an announce- 
ment. The property was purchased from W. C. Cleveland, 
of Greenville, 8. C., for a price of $100,000, and Mr. Gray 
assumed ownership on January 1. The mill has 5,000 spin- 
dles for manufacturing combed yarn. Mr. Gray recently 
sold his interests in the W. S. Gray Cotton Mills of Wood- 
ruff, S. C., to a Spartanburg syndicate headed by H. A. 
Ligon. He owns the Spartanburg County Cotton Mills, 
located near Spartanburg, S. C. 

Construction work on the Troutman (N. C.) Cotton Mill 
has been completed. The mill will manufacture fine combed 
varns and R. H. Kale, of the Hall-Kale Mfg. Co., will be 
manager of the plant. 

It is reported that the A. M. Smyre Mfg. Co., Ranlo, 
N. C., have purchased 10,000 spindles for installation in the 
new building recently completed by them. 

Holt-Williamson Mfg. Co., Fayetteville, N. C., are going 
to enlarge their mill, it is stated, and Robert & Co., of 
Atlanta, Ga., are the engineers. 

The Center Cotton Mills, Maiden, 8. C., have been sold 
to the Maiden Cotton Mills and are now known as the 
Maiden Cotton Mills No. 1. 

At Goldsboro, N. C., the Borden Mfg. Co., were re- 
ported to be adding a vertical opener and 72 deliveries of 
drawing. 

Southern Mereerizing Co., Tryon, N. C., is making im- 
provements to its plant, including the installation of a 
settling basin and a cotton yarn warehouse. The company 
is building five additional cottages and enlarging four 
of the existing residences. 


Immediate construction work is planned on the new 
$100,000 addition to the Cherokee Spinning Mills, Knoxville, 
Tenn., which will convert the plant into a weaving mill. 
The new addition will be concrete and steel construction, 
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wo-story, with basement, 183 x 200 feet. Lockwood, 
Greene & Co., of Boston and Atlanta, are the architects. 

The capacity of the Peerless Cotton Mills, Thomaston, 
ta., is to be greatly enlarged, according to a report. 

Plans are being prepared by Robert & Company, At- 
anta, Ga., for extensive additions to the plant and equip- 
ment of the Crystal Springs Bleachery Co., Chickamauga, 
Ga. The chief addition will be a building approximately 

50 x 500 feet, two stories high, and other smaller buildings 
ill also be erected. 

Mallison Braided Cord Company, Athens, Ga., have 
ompleted the rebuilding of the plant destroyed by fire, and 
have an equipment of 2,104 spindles, seven looms and 130 
braiders. 

Swift Manufacturing Co., Columbus, Ga., have com- 
pleted the replacement of 8,000 spindles and will add 110 
ooms, it is reported. 

Star Thread Mills, Athens, Ga., will increase their ca- 
pacity, involving an expenditure of approximately $50,000. 

The Erlanger Cotton Mills, Lexington, N. C., have com- 
pleted their new cloth room and cloth storage room and are 
now installing 140 additional 40-inch looms. 

Montgomery (Ala.) Cotton Manufacturing Company 
have increased their loom equipment to 204 and are now 
manufacturing chambrays exclusively. 

The purchase of 250 acres of land by the Merrimack 
Manufacturing Co., Huntsville, Ala., is reported to presage 
the erection of an additional cotton mill and the building 
of another village for operatives. The land recently ac- 
quired lies immediately south of the Merrimack village. 
The original plans of the company when it started its de- 
velopment in the South are said to have provided for the 
erection of eight large mills and a finishing plant. 

It is stated that the Indian Head Mills of Alabama, at 
Cordova, Ala., are considering the erection of another mill 
at that place. 

Lanett Cotton Mills, Lanett, Ala., will immediately re- 
place the $65,000 schoolhouse recently destroyed by fire, it 
is reported. 

Lincoln Mills of Alabama, it is reported at Huntsville, 
Ala., where the plant is located, will double their capacity 
within a short time by the erection of an additional cotton 
mill. 

Extensive improvements are being made by the Wellman 
Cotton Mills, at Athens, Ala., in the way of replacement 
of old machinery, ete., as well as the installation of ad- 
ditional machines. 

A syndicate headed by J. R. Millar, of Oakland, Calif, 
recently purchased the Rabell Cotton Mills, at Selma, Ala., 
for a consideration of approximately $500,000. The mills 
were purchased from W. T. Bell, who has been operating 
them for several years, and the name will be changed from 
the Rabell Cotton Mills to the Sunset Textile Mills. C. K. 
Taylor, of McComb, Miss., negotiated the sale. Mr. Millar, 
who heads the syndicate of new owners, is general manager 
of the California Cotton Mills Company, at Oakland, Cali- 
fornia, and is also the proprietor of the New Canebrake 
Cotton Mills, Uniontown, Ala. 

Dwight Manufacturing Co., Alabama City, Ala., is re 
pairing and painting 500 houses in its village. 

E. C. Wilson, of the Alabama Power Company, reports 
that he has received inquiries from a large New England 
textile manufacturer relative to locating a 600-loom textile 
mill in Selma or vicinity. 
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Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills have taken bids for the 
erection of two one-story additions, 65 x 95 feet, and 50 x 


85 feet, respectively, at the New Orleans plant, estimated 
to cost $46,000. 


provements at the existing plant. 


The plans also call for alterations and im- 


Announcement was made during the past month that 


a new $8,000,000 cotton and wool manufacturing plant will 
be established near San Franciseo, California. The cotton 
division will be developed first, it is stated, to comprise a 
unit of 161,000 spindles and 4,000 looms. 


ing will be 400 x 700 feet, of fireproof construction. 


The main build- 
Cotton 
from the Imperial Valley, California and Arizona will be 
E. W. 


announcement. 


used. Tarr, of Gross Valley, California, makes the 

Report from Santa Ana, California, states that R. L. 
Stewart, of Atlanta, Ga., is organizing a company to estab- 
lish and operate a cotton mill in Santa Ana. Negotiations 
were under way for the purchase of the property of the 
Mission Woolen Mills, Washington, 
and equipped for the proposed plant. 


Ave., to be remodeled 


The Los Angeles Cotton Mills, Los Angeles, California, 
have been organized with a capital of $1,000,000 to erect 
a plant with 10,000 spindles and a proportionate number of 
looms to produce sheetings, twills, scrim, toweling and 
eanton flannels. The officials of the company are Edward 
W. Fowler, president; W. 
and R. I. Rogers, vice-president of the Merchants’ National 
Bank, treasurer. M. H. Merrill, president of M. H. Merrill 
& Co., of Boston, is a director. 

Texas Cotton Mill Company, McKinney, Texas, have in- 
creased their capital stock from $440,000 to $1,200,000, and 
are adding a new building to the plant, to be 108 x 171 
feet. 


Laurel Mills, Laurel, Miss., are constructing six new 


H. Whiteside, vice-president; 


residences for employees which will make a total of 123 
houses. 

The J. W. Sanders Cotton Mills, Inec., is a new concern 
The 
incorporators are J. W. Sanders, Jackson, Miss.; R. D. 
Sanders, Kosciusko, Miss., and N. Theston Enewell, Stark- 
ville, Miss. 

The Western Cotton Products Co., National City, Cali- 
fornia, recently organized, has purchased the former plant 
at that place of the Nordof China Products Co. 
establishment of a new cotton mill. 


at Starkville, Miss, for manufacturing cotton goods. 


for the 
The present structure 
will be remodeled and improved, and other buildings econ- 
structed. The machinery to be installed will cost approxi- 
mately $55,000. B. B. MeCa! Ju, 
tion. 


hcesas the new organiza 


Lowinson’s Cotton Goods Chart, covering the year 1922, 
showing the year’s rise and fall in prices of gray cotton 
goods as well as of spot cotton, has been issued, and any- 
one affiliated with the cotton goods trade may secure a 
copy gratis upon application to Louis Lowinson & Co., 72 
Leonard St., New York City. 





Hubbard Brothers & Co., Hanover Square, New York 
City, have issued their annual booklet on American cotton 
crop movements, in which are brought down to date, in 
the usual convenient form, the various tables of statisties on 
aw cotton, ete., collated and distributed by this organiza- 


tion in past years. 
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The New England Mill Situation. 


The mills in this section are as active as they can be. 
Orders in hand are ample to keep them occupied for an 
average of at least three months, many plants being en- 
gaged for the balance of the half year. More machinery 
could be started in some plants if desirable help were avail- 
able. Several plants have not yet fully recovered from the 
strikes of last year, the Amoskeag Company at Manches- 
ter, N. H., for example, having only about 13,000 out of a 
possible 17,000 at work. 

The market for the product looks healthy for the next 
two or three months at least and unsold stocks in mill hands 
are very trifling. Machine shops are busy. The yarn mills 
are not running quite as full proportionately as the cloth 
mills. Some finishing plants are running in full and over- 
time, while others are about three fourths occupied. The 
largest bleachers and finishers are busy to capacity. The 
mills that usually pay a dividend for the first quarter of 
their fiscal year at this time have been declaring the usual 
quota. An exception was found in the case of the Amos- 
keag whose dividend was reduced one half on the ground 
that it had not been earned during the long period of idle 
ness due to the strike there. Mill shares as a rule have 
been showing an increase in salable value. 

From these facts it will be seen that the immediate 
situation is bright enough to suit anyone looking only at 
surface indications. But there are some other facts that 
show a most uncertain prospect to many observers and to 
many investors as well. Leaders of unions ceniered in 
New York and directed from the A. F. of L. heaJquarters 
in Washington, are fomenting troubles about wages and 
about further short hour legislation. Bankers ana mem- 
bers of chambers of commerce are beginning to take action 
concertedly to protest against further agitations. 

Reports are being constantly published of New Eng- 
land mill investors either going South or advising that no 
further additions be made to plants established here. It 
is expected at any time that announcement will be made by 
the Pacific Mills of Lawrence of their purpose to build a 
very large bleachery in the South, probably near Spartan- 
burg, S. C., to make better use of the large product of 
gray cloths turned out by mills the company now own there. 
The very successful treasurer of the Sagamore mill at 
Fall River has been looking over some mill plants offered 
to him in the South at $40 a spindle, minus the quick 
assets. Authorities connected with the Pepperell mills of 
Biddeford, Me., have been looking over southern mill pro- 
perties and sites, with a thought in mind of extending that 
great plant nearer the cotton fields. 

Perhaps half a dozen groups of mill owners have seriou: 
plans under consideration for locating additions in the 
South and devoting the established plants to finer or fancier 
work than is now done. Some of these plans may never be 
matured but it is certain that some of them will. It has al- 
ready been related to what extent the owners of the Apple- 
ton mills of Lowell have consummated plans for a 115,000 
spindle plant some where in western North Carolina. 

It is noted that in some quarters of New England these 
plans and the wide publicity given to them. are attributed 
to a desire to check the further progress of restrictive legis- 
lation, and fomented labor agitation, and while there is a 
small element of truth in this view, it by no means lessens 
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the cold fact that many careful cotton mill investors have 
ceased to look upon the field here as an attractive one for 
new ventures in large industrial plants of a textile charac- 
ter. The reasons for all this are familiar enough, and can 
be summed up in restrictive legislation, excessive municipal 
taxation, short hours and an absence of popular sympathy 
with textile corporations or their managers. 

Despite the gloomy outlook that some manufacturers 
delight in painting at this time, it is the fact that a change 
in sentiment is at work throughout New England at this 
moment. The activity in the mills is awakening what may 
be termed the middle class of people here, to the advan- 
tages of steadily employed workers, on their own fortunes 
and their own peace of mind. 

In Rhode Island, where strenuous efforts are being made 
to enact a 48-hour law in the legislature now in session, 
leading bankers have passed a set of resolutions demanding 
that business people generally cause an investigation to be 
undertaken into the merits of the question of southern com- 
petition before any further restrictive legislation is per- 
mitted in the State. Chambers of commerce have responded 
throughout that State following the suggestions of the 
bankers, and small independent movements among other 
people owning homes and small investments are also begin- 
ning to rise up, and these people are going to have their 
say about the impositions of warring capital and labor on 
their existence. 

In New Hampshire, where the hottest sort of a political 
fight is underway to jam a 48-hour law through the session 
of the legislature now sitting in that State, farmers’ gran- 
ges and other centers of independent thought are being 
heard from and a demand is being made that legislators 
keep their hands off established corporations until further 
investigations of disputed industrial questions ean be made. 
The house of representatives in that State is overwhelming- 
ly democratic and is forcing short hour Jegislation, while the 
Senate, nominally republican, is expected to stand against 
such legislation at this time. In the State of Maine efforts 
are being made to force short hour legislation on the books 
but the farming element is against it and will probably de- 
feat it readily. These things indicate that a more rational 
sentiment is finally coming to the surface in conservative 
New England. 

Perhaps one of the most significant facts of manufactur- 
ing interest is that disclosed at Fall River. In that eity, 
a doffers’ union backed by the United Textile Workers of 
America and the American Federation of Labor has voted 
to strike, and has been joined by a union of mill firemen. 
Opposed to this action stands the Textile Council, a body 
of trades unionists organized for many years and locally 
directed and controlled. This body has voted not to take 
up the wage question until March, at least. The manufae- 
turers in a manifesto to citizens, published as an advertise- 
ment in the daily papers of the city, have pointed out the 
reasons they have for absolutely refusing to make any 
wage concessions such as those demanded by the U. T. W. 

The latter organization held its annual convention in the 
city. It voted to leave the matter of when a strike shall be 
called, in the hands of its officers. Those officers are now at 
work on various New England cities and are talking and 
threatening another big strike for a 29 per cent increase in 
wages! In the face of this attitude, some of the leading- 
clergymen of the city have begun to preach against the en- 
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Crighton Openers 
Buckley Openers 
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Feeders 
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Spinning Frames 
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Spindles and Flyers 
Spinning Rings 


Fluted Rollers 


Southern Office: 
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trance into the community of “industrial disturbers” and it 
is clearly evident that if a strike is actually called, it will 
not go far. 

It might seem from an enumeration of these elements of 
doubt and disturbance affecting the textile industry in New 
England on its financial and social sides, that nothing short 
of deeay is in sight. A conclusion of this character is very 
far from the truth. Figures published within the past few 
weeks show that in some of the largest New England textile 
cities, contributions to churches for maintenance and exten- 
sions amount to five per cent of the wages paid in the mills. 
And these contributions to religious institutions, churches, 
hospitals, orphanages, Y. M. C. A’s. and the like are 
wholly voluntary. 

There are more automobiles owned and operated in some 
of the large New England textile centers than in cities 
where mills of any kind do not exist. They are owned by 
operatives, as well as by others. The daily columns of the 
newspapers contain advertisements running into four col- 
umns a day telling of theatres and other forms of public 
amusement supported largely by operatives. These are only 
sidelights on the social conditions, of course, but when it is 
remembered that the greatest public school systems in the 
world actually flourish in these same centers, it is unlikely 
to suppose that decay has set in. 

These things can exist and continue to increase side by 
side with the fact of a very full development of the textile 
industry in the South, where it is now growing so rapidly. 
There are some maufacturers in New England who are stil! 
unperturbed by the hullaballoo abofit the migration of an 
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industry so varied and ramified as the cotton industry of 
New England. 
from them. 


It is not a time when much will be heard 
It is much safer, in trying to arrive at a true 
view of the New England situation as it stands today, to re- 
member that many of the vexations New England mill men 
are contending with are being felt more and more in the 
South, and are fully appreciated by the older men there 
engaged in the industry. 

In many respects the attack that is being made on New 
England is an alien attack. It is fomented by those who 
will go South at any time they are permitted the license 
that has been tolerated in this section. As to the real merits 
of the financial returns in the South as against New Eng- 
land, prudent and experienced manufacturers in both places 
are very much disposed not to overrate the advantages of 
one section as against the other for the long pull. It is 
manifest that for many years to come both sections will 
thrive in the measure that skill and prudence in manufactur- 
ing and merchandising are met by order and thrift among 
the workers. 





A recent issue of a Springfield (Mass.) newspaper ear- 
ried an extensive story concerning the distribution of 
$375,000 by the Farr Alpaca Company, of Holyoke, Mass., 
among its employees. This distribution was made upon 
a plan adopted in 1915, whereby each operative receives 
as a bonus a percentage of his yearly wages, the amount 
being determined by the profits earned by the corporation 
during the year. The bonus this year was on a 14 per cent 
basis. 
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Cotton Comment. 


BY H. & B. BEER. 


New Orleans, La., January 16th, 1923. 

Another two cents advance has taken place during the 
past month, making a rise in values of six cents per pound, 
or $30 per bale during the past three months. As a mat- 
ter of fact the value of middling this date last year was 
16. 50, whereas today it is 27.13, showing an enhancement in 
value compared with one year ago of 10.63 cents, or $53.15 
per bale, and higher, perhaps much higher prices eventuall) 
appear to be inevitable unless there is a resumption of 
hostilities in Europe, which we think unlikely. 

Exports from the United States continue on a free 
scale, now near the three million mark, to be exact 2,968,- 
000 since August Ist. vs. 3,179,000 to corresponding date 
last season. 

Spinners takings remain large also considering the 
searcity of raw cotton and the comparatively high prices 
prevailing, to date 6,936,000 compared with 7,326,000 to 
even date last season, and of late have been running 
abreast of weekly acceptances of one year ago. 

The crop is being marketed so rapidly that it is prob- 
able that about 9,000,000 bales of the 9,600,000 ginned tu 
January Ist. will have come into sight by the close of this 
month, leaving very little of last years crop, plus the small 
carry-over in the interior at close of last season, to be 
marketed after February Ist. 

In other words we figure that the South has yet to 
market only about 3,293,000 bales vs. 5,538,000 on hand at 
this time one year ago, and as the world’s visible supply of 
American cotton is only 3,372,000 vs. 4,209,000 last year, 
the world’s available today is only about 6,665,000 bales 
against 9,747,000 one year ago, or 3,082,000 less than at 
this time last season. 

After this time last season spinners of the world took 
5,758,000 bales, and if they should take as much during 
the remainder of this season, the world’s carry-over of 
American cotton, exclusive of mill stocks, would be only 
about 907,000 bales vs. 3,989,000 last year. All of whieli 
indicates the need of a very large crop for next season and 
to replenish stocks. 

Inasmuch as prospects are for the world’s carry-over 
of American cotton, exclusive of mills stock, at the end of 
next July to be about 1,000,000 bales against about 4,000,- 
000 last year, which would be seattered throughout the 
world, stocks at important points would be reduced to a 
minimum and absolute exhaustion would likely be the case 
at many of the world’s concentrating points. 

The total consumption of raw cotton by American mills, 
including linters, for the first five months this season was 
2,949,000 bales vs. 2,770,000 for the corresponding time 
last season, or an average per month of 590,000 bales, and 
if the same ratio per month is maintained until the end of 
the season, American mills will have consumed during the 
whole season about 7,080,000 bales compared with 6,506,- 
000 last season, of which about 300,000 bales is usually 


foreign cotton. 

The following is from the U. 8. Census Bureau report, 
which shows the destination of cotton exported to the 
close of December: United Kingdom 890,000 bales vs. 
813,000 last season; France 443,000 vs. 383,000; Italy 272,- 
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000 vs. 212,000; Germany 494,000 vs. 670,000; other Euro 
pean points, 404,000 vs. 340,000; Japan 293,000 vs. 521, 
000; all other countries 106,000 vs. 165,000; total from | 
S. 2,906,000 against 3,108,000, of which 607,000 were ex 
ported during December against 639,000 last year. 

We have been consistently bullish throughout the season 
owing to the small supply of raw cotton and large trad 
requirements, and are confident of much higher prices be 
ing witnessed in the spring and summer. 

That we are not alone in anticipating virtual exhaustio: 
of stocks of raw cotton next summer and much higher prices 
eventually, is noted by the following recently issued by th« 
Department of Agriculture, in Washington: “The entire 
supply of raw cotton in the United States will be exhausted 
before next August at the present rate of consumption and 
exports.” 

As to new crop preparations and prospects, the outlook 
is not favorable. The winter has been mild, favorable for 
heavy weevil hibernation, there is a deficiency of winter 
rainfall, especially in Texas, to put a good season in the 
ground, and there is a shortage of farm labor. 


The 47th annual edition of “Cotton Facts” the well 
known reference book, is off the press, and contains many 
new tables and valuable features. The statisticians of 
the New York Cotton Exchange have revised and corrected 
the tables covering weekly receipts, exports, stocks, etce., 
for several years back, and all other tables throughout the 
book have been brought to date. The present edition is 
augmented in value by the addition of several new tables 
covering world’s consumption, production and supplies, 
probably world’s stocks, recapitulation of world’s cotton 
exports for 100 years, ete. In this edition, to the chart 
which has been a feature of the publication in recent years, 
showing the fluctuations in prices of spot cotton at New 
York and Liverpool, has been added the course of the New 
Orleans market, and the chart as a whole is brought up to 
December 1, 1922. The book is published by the Shepper 
son Publishing Co., Ine., 82 Beaver St., New York City. 


The name of the American Audit Company has been 
changed to F. W. Lafrentz & Company. The firm will 
continue the general practice of public accounting and 
auditing conducted by them under the former name. It 
will operate as a partnership with practically the same or- 
ganization in the branch offices which they maintain over 
the country. F. W. Lafrentz, who was the president of the 
American Audit Company and is the senior partner in the 
firm, is one of the best known accountants in the country, 
and is also president of the American Surety Co. A. F. 
Lafrentz, another partner, served during the war with the 
rank of major, and was also chairman of the finance unit 
of the war department which passed on eredit extensions 
to government contractors. He is also vice-president of 
the American Surety Co. C. B. Bidwell, head of the At- 
lanta office of the firm, will continue in that capacity. 


The Maloney Belting Co., of Chicago, has opened a 
branch at 86 South Pryor St., Atlanta, Ga., with offices 
and show room. A. E. Anderson, southern representative, 
states that the branch has been located in Norfolk, but 
that Atlanta has been selected as a better location. 
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WANTED: A Job In Your Mill 
Cleaning Roving Bobbins 




































You’d Stop a Leak 


in an Oil Barrel — | 


\pplicant is the 
fermaco _ Bobbin 
Cleaner. Is a rapid and 
thorough workman. 
Can clean 36,000 bob- 

ns each working day 
ind clean them with- 
out splintering or leay- 

sa particle of waste. 


Then why let Liquid Oil 
Waste from Bearings and Spoil Goods? 


NON-FLUID OIL 


+! 
UNITED STATES PATENT OFFICE 


Can handle all bob- 
bins not over 12 inches 
in overall length. After 
cleaning bobbins _al- 
ways deposits them in 
a receptacle for easy 
handling and retains 
the waste yarn where 
it cannot be blown 
about the mill. 


Modern Textile Lubricants 


Stops this waste and costs less 
per month for Lubrication 





Mills everywhere have tried NON-FLUID 


Is easy for fellow employees to get along with. OIL by their own tests and found that it 
Simple to operate and keep in first-class running gave more perfect and more positive lubrica- 
condition. Has a record for never catching or tear- tion than liquid oil because NON-FLUID OIL 
ing clothing or in any way injuring those who work stayed in the bearing and did not waste or 
near it. All gears are guarded. drip away. . 

All who know the Termaco say it is a hard, loyal Abd Wherever used NON-FLUID OIL, hes 


worker that never watches the clock, asks for a vaca- 
tion, or goes on strike, because ball bearings are 
used on all high speed shafting, all gears are cut 
gears, all parts are interchangeable, and workman- 
ship and materials are of the very highest grade. 


proved more economical in lubricant cost— 
a stated quantity lasting much longer than 
liquid oil and actually costing less per month 
for lubrication. Jf 


In the interests of yourself and you 
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Wages asked are very small—less than your mill mill it will profit you to fill out. the 


has ever paid for bobbin cleaning. coupon and ask us to send you the free / 
’ , ; : : sample and our latest Bulletin on the 
Can furnish the highest references from mill exec- Lubrication of Textile Machinery. 


utives familiar with its work. 


N. Y. 
Applicant wants to start to work just as soon as & N. J. 
possible. New York & New Jersey  tatricant 
Complete information regarding the Termaco will Lubricant Company — 
promptly sent you if you write the Engineering . 
Department of the Terrell Machine Co. Will you 401 Broadway New York lease 


send Testing 
Southern Agent Samples and 
L. W. Thomason, Charlotte, N. C. / Bulletin on “Lub- 


Ample Stocks at Our Branches: /rication of Textile 


write today? 


EE eK “> Every machine trade-marked “TERMACO” 


) CERO y) is sold under a binding guarantee as to Charlotte, N. C 
S— S workmanship, material and operation. ; 
te 3.3. 9 Greenville, S. C. /Name 


Atlanta, Ga. 
New Orleans, La. 


Machinery " to 





‘Address ere 






THE TERRELL MACHINE CO. 
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Engineering Department Charlotte, N. C. SS 
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B.S. Piper, resident manager of the plant of the West- 
ern Reserve Cotton Mills, at Millen, Ga., resigned that posi- 
tion effective January 1, and went to Savannah, Ga,. to 
undergo an operation. 

D. E. Trask, formerly located in the South, has resigned 
his position at the spinning plant of Fuld & Hatch Knitting 
Company, Cohoes, N. Y. 

M. C. Houperrietp has succeeded A. N. Hill as super- 
intendent of the Stanley, (N. C.) Hosiery mill. 

LaurENcE MacKirpy has accepted the position of over- 
seer of finishing of cotton piece goods with the American 
Textile Dye Works, of Milwaukee, Wis. 

G. H. Loxey has been promoted to superintendent of 
the Winnsboro (8S. C.) Mills. 

J. F. Devinney recently resigned his position at the 
Johnston Mills, North Charlotte, N. C., to become over- 
seer of carding at the Robinson Spinning Co., Charlotte, 
N. C. 

R. A. Spaven, JR., is now filling the position of superin- 
tendent at the Southside Mills of the Arista Mills, Winston- 
Salem, N. C. 

Ropert Hopcen has succeeded J. P. Heath as superin- 
tendent of the Randleman Hosiery Mills, Randleman, N. C. 

W. E. Bacon, superintendent of the Clyde Mills, Hick- 
ory, N. C., is now also superintendent of the City Cotton 
Mills at that place. 

Ciaupe B. SuMMERLIN has succeeded C, B. Johnson as 
superintendent of the Franklin Hosiery Mills, Winchester, 
Tenn. 

W. N. Carpenter has succeeded J. B. Moore as superin- 
tendent of the Lockmore Cotton Mills, York, 8. C. 

J. W. Morton has resigned as general manager of the 
Star Thread Mills, Athens, Ga., and has been sueceeded by 
James White. 

J. E. THOMPSON is now general superintendent of the 
Grendel Mills, Greenwood, S. C., with W. K. Wood as sup- 
erintendent of No. 1 Mill and L. E. Foster as superintendent 
of No. 2 Mill. 

R. H. Harrison has succeeded A. L. Quinn as superin- 
tendent of the Mary Louise Mills, Mayo, §. C. 

G. W. Mappox has accepted the position of superin- 
tendent of the Denison (Texas) Cotton Mills. 

W. T. J. BuackMaN is now filling the position of super- 
intendent at the Elm Grove Cotton Mills, Lineolnton, N. C. 

L. C. Parker has become superintendent of the High 
Point (N. C.) Hosiery Mills, sueceeding C. C. Robbins. 

T. H. WANNAMAKER, JR., vice-president of the Glencoe 
Cotton Mill, Columbia, 8. C. died on December 21, follow- 
ing a shert illness from pneumonia. He is survived by his 
widow and one adopted son. Mr. Wannamaker was 36 
years of age. 

J. M. BroapweEtu, of the Grendel Mills, Greenwood, 8. 
C., is now overseer of weaving at the Williamston (S. C.) 
Mills. 

W. C. Bruner, formerly of Tuxedo, N. C., has become 
overseer of carding at the Williamston (S. C.) Mills. 

J. H. MAygs, manager of the Fitzgerald Cotton Mills 
and the Cochran Cotton Mills, was recently elected presi- 
dent of the Fitzgerald Kiwanis Club. 


G. H. Parker recently resigned as overseer of spinning 
and spooling at the Ensign Cotton Mills, Forsyth, Ga. and, 
accepted a position with The Forsyth Manufacturing Com- 
pany as overseer of spinning, spooling, twisting, winding 


and reeling. 

H. Garpner McKerrow, formerly advertising manager 
for the National Aniline & Chemical Co., is now associated 
with the Hazard Advertising Corporation, 7 East 42nd 
Street, New York City. Mr. McKerrow’s long experience 
in the textile business, together with his acquaintance with 
advertising generally, will enable the organization to handle 
textile and dyestuff accounts with a complete understanding 
of mill processes and methods. There is becoming wide- 
spread among the mills of the country a move in modern 
developments of merchandising manufactured textile com- 
modities, and this step on the part of the Hazard agency in 
associating with their staff a recognized expert in this line 
is a preparation for meeting this situation. 


Wituiam M. Nrxon, president of the Atlanta Woolen 
Mills, Atlanta, Ga., died recently following an extended ill- 
ness, He was 76 years of age, and founded the Atlanta 
Woolen Mills in 1896. He was an active member in the 
First Methodist Church of Atlanta. Mr. Nixon is survived 
by one son, Vaughn Nixon, secretary and treasurer of the 
mills, and three grandchildren, Miss Emmie, William and 
Vaughn Nixon, Jr.; two sisters also survive. 

JoHNn C, TurNeER, with headquarters in Atlanta, Ga., 
P. O. Box 1344, is representing the Charles Bond Co., of 
Philadelphia, in the Georgia-Alabama-Tennessee territory. 

Frep A. MarsH, general purchasing agent of the Link- 
Belt Company, 910 South Michigan Avenue, Chieago, died 
on the evening of December 11th, 1922, at the age of 52 
years. Mr. Marsh had been a member of the Link-Belt or- 
ganization for over 33 years. 

J. C. Ever is the overseer of spinning at the Monroe 
(Ga.) Cotton Mills, with R. E. Hunnieutt second hand on 
the day run and J. O. Dawson second hand at night. J. H. 
Perkins is carding overseer, Alvin Bird second hand day 
and W. L. Stroup second hand at night. S. W. Ingram is 
overseer of weaving, and J. C. Perkins and Tom Smith are 
second hands day and night, respectively. Guy Wallace is 
master mechanic and Frank Wayne yard foreman. J. 
Wheeler Mears, Sr., is superintendent. 

James G. Truirr, one of the pioneers in the develop- 
ment of the cotton manufacturing industry at LaGrange, 
Ga., died in January in his 73rd year, following an illness 
of a few days’ duration. He is survived by his widow, three 
brothers, Alfred Truitt of Atlanta, and C. V. and Shorter 
H. Truitt, of LaGrange; and four sisters. 


ARTHUR QO. BuzzELL, manager of The J. H. Williams 
Co., Millbury, Mass., died on Monday, December 25th. 


A booklet of sixteen pages containing a condensed des- 
eription of all the company’s products has been distributed 
by the Combustion Engineering Corporation, Broad Street, 
New York City. This is the first general catalog issued by 
the company covering the entire list of their manufactured 
products. 
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THE COUNTRY’S 
FOREMOST IN- 
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F In a recent list of the fifty largest users of advertising 
space in magazines, including manufacturers of 
perfumes, cameras, silverware, electrical equipment, 
and automobiles, 74% of the POSSJIBLE* users of 
centrifugal hydro-extractors are NOW using 


TOLHURSTS. 


The great variety of industries represented in this 
: list not only indicates the broad field for centrifugal 
extractors but suggests the decided preference for 


the dependable TOLHURST. 


*If only actual users of centrifugal hydro-extractors were considered, the percentage 


using TOLHURST would be considerably increased. 


TOLHURST MACHINE WORKS, TROY, N. Y. 
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Guess you remember the visit “Old Timer’ made to 
see one of his friends who he had heard was vne of the 


best superintendents in that section of the country— 
the fine reports I had heard about my friend’s mill caused 
me to look forward with a great deal of pleasure to having 
the opportunity of going through his mill. 

Now, by George, I don’t know whether it was so much 
pleasure after all, because when I happened in on him 
again the other day, he was just about the busiest man 
I ever saw. He was as busy as a stack of monkeys— in 
fact he reminded me of the time when I first remember 
seeing fly paper. The old man at the cross-roads country 
store had bought some fly paper, and we boys had never 
seen any before and naturally wanted to see how it 
worked, so we slipped a package of it out while the old 
man was waiting on a customer and went out back of the 
store to give it a trial. 

We spread all the sheets in the package out on the 
ground side by side and waited for the flies to come. One 
or two flies did come around, but they didn’t come fast 
enough to suit us. There was not enough action, so to speal:. 
About that time the old store cat walked up to see what 
was going on, and that gave us an idea. We dropped 
Mr. Cat right in the middle of all that fly paper. Now 
talk about being busy— well, I don’t know just how to 
tell you about it, but if you ever get to where you can’t 
describe the word “busy,” just think of that cat on that 
fly paper. 

As I said, my friend reminded me of that cat, the way 
he acted. So I didn’t ask him a single question about his 
mill and got away as quick as I could. But I’m going 
back some of these days, and when I do, look out! 

You remember he only let me get through the cloth 
room before, but as soon as he gets over his sore spell 
I am sure he will see that he is the man who really did 
get the most benefit out of our little investigation, and he 
will write me to come back and go all the way through with 
him. 

You know, people are very easy to forget what has 
been done for them by their old friends. I have had 
the pleasure of promoting and causing to be promoted sev- 
eral mill men in my twenty-six years experience, and then 
to drop in on one of these men several years later, when 
he had made his mark as a successful man, and realize by 
his actions and conversation that all I ever did for him has 









now entirely passed out of his mind. That’s hard, yes, 
awfully hard, on an old man’s feelings. 
Now let tell 


guilty of such a trick. 


me you, young man, don’t you ever be 
A man who is grateful, who shows 
his appreciation not only at the time he is being favored, 
but who never forgets that he could not have risen to 
where he is but for the many aids of his friends—that 


The 


other fellow may need a kindness some day—things may 


man will continue to receive kKindnesses and help. 


not always go just right with him; then and not until 
them will he realize his mistake. 

But I am getting off of the subject—let’s see; what is 
Oh, yes, I tell you 
about a little visit I paid another mill on down the line, 
after I left that busy friend of mine. 


the subject, anyway? intended to 


I didn’t know the superintendent at this place very 
well, but I did know his carder pretty well, and of course 


. I blew 


was anxious to get to shake his old “paw” again. 
into the office and, bless my life! if this superintendent 
wasn’t real busy too. Not the kind of busy my friend back 
up the road was; this man was just honest-to-goodness 
busy; no put on at all. But he was a real nice fellow, you 
could just tell he was a perfect geritleman and when I re- 
marked that his carder was an old friend of mine, he very 
kindly gave me permission to go right in and make my- 
self at home. 

But, remembering my rather embarrassing experience 
back up the road, I was just a little slow with that “mak- 
ing myself at home” stuff, so I went to the carder’s office 
to wait for him to show up. 

Well, I waited. Then I waited some more. Then I 
decided I had found one overseer who didn’t loaf at his 
office more than half the anyway, here he 
came, in a hurry and looking as mad as a wet hen. 

“Doggone, ‘Old Timer,’ I’m glad to see you.” 

“Same back here, Jim, how’s the old lady and the kids?” 
I asked. 


“Kids!” he exclaimed, ‘Good Lord, man, don’t you 


time when 


know the kids are all grown and married off. How long 


has it been since I saw you, anyway?” 

“How’s your work running, Jim?” I inquired. 

“Oh, pretty well,” he replied, “except it’s the hardest 
blamed place I ever saw to keep the numbers straight. I 
believe something is wrong on my pickers, but I can’t 
just put my finger on it. I was coming in here to get the 
catalog, so suppose you go down with me and we will look 
’em over.” 

Now that sounded good to me. because I was just itech- 
ing to get in that mill. 

Well, the first thing that struck me when we got to 
the picker room was that he had two kinds of finishers 
and two kinds of intermediates. In other words, the mill 
had been enlarged and the second installation was of a 


different make of pickers. 
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“Jim, why have you got two kinds of finishers?’ I 
asked. He looked at me like he thought I was a fool 
and replied that he didn’t buy the machinery; it was in 
there when he came.. “Yes, but Jim,” 1 asked, “why don’t 
you just take those two old finishers and move them back 
to where the two new intermediates are, and make finishers 
out of the two new intermediates?” 

“Sure, ‘Old-Timer,’ ” he agreed, “T’ll do that just as 
soon as I ean talk it over with the superintendent.” 
“Tsn’t it strange,” I continued, “that you find mills that 
have been running for years that way? No wonder they 
have trouble keeping numbers because it is almost im- 
possible to get two different makes of pickers to pro- 
duce exactly the same kind of a lap. I once took charge 
as superintendent in a mill that had four finisher pickers 
arranged just like yours, Jim, two old ones and two new 
ones, and when I started in to see what I could find, I 
asked the carder to have a few laps weighed for me, and 
they certainly weighed all right, but as I continued to 
follow up the weights through the mill I saw plainly that 
something was wrong with the numbers, and I went back 
to the pickers and found that although the laps weighed 
exactly the same number of pounds and the single yards 
we weighed did not vary badly, we did find that the old 
picker laps were 4% to %4 of a yard longer in the full 
length than the ones from the new pickers. 

“You see, Jim, this little variation didn’t show up 
much on the ounce scales but it was there just the same 
and when it happened that card slivers made from all old 
picker or new picker laps struck the drawing together, 
it made that drawing vary from the standard.” 

“Thanks for the tip, ‘Old-Timer,’ ” said Jim, and we 
passed on to the ecard room. 

“Your cards look pretty old, Jim,” I commented, “but 
they are nice and clean and the web looks pretty smooth.” 
I picked up the web and it fell apart when I lifted it up 
from the doffer. “Don’t seem to be very strong sliver, 
Jim,” I said, “Suppose you eall your grinder over here 
and let me ask him a few questions.” I asked the grinder 
what he was setting to and the settings he gave me seemed 
to be very good. 

Then I asked him if he had any trouble setting his flats 
down to the proper gauge on the front stand. “Yes,” he 
replied “if I set the front stand down it will face my 
clothing.” Well, we let the grinder go on about his 
work and I tried to show Jim why the grinder couldn’t set 
his front stand down to the proper gauge. 

“You see, Jim,” I explained, “vour chains are old and 
have worn enough to let your flats get farther apart than 
they were when the chains were new. Then the sprocket 
which pulls the flats around has not worn to amount to 
much, so the teeth on the sprockets are the same distance 
apart that they were before your chains became worn. 

“Now the back of each flat is the same as one tooth of 
a driven gear running into the teeth of the sprocket which 
is the driving gear. When your chains wore, that let the 
flats farther apart and as they come around to mesh with 
the sprocket the two gears do not mesh properly like they 
did when the chains were new. Therefore, the tooth on 
the sprocket hits on top of the rib of the flat and pushes 
the flat against the stripping plate and that pushes the 
stripping plate against the cylinder and faces the clothing. 
That’s the reason your grinder is leaving the front stand 
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backed off and that part of your cards are not doing any 
carding at all.” 

“Well I’ll be darned,” exclaimed Jim. “I never thought 
of that, but now I see that all my cards ure in the same 
fix. But how are you going to fix them?” 

“Well,” I suggested, “you can get the superintendent to 
buy new chains and—’ “No, I can’t, either,” he inter- 
rupted, “that’s simply out of the question. He’s a weaver 
and I never would get him to see into that in the world 
and you know new chains will cost like the dickens.” 


“Then the next best thing I see you ean do,” I said, 
“is to take those sprockets off and get the mechanic to 
cut a band from a piece of high pressure pipe and fit it 
onto the outside of the dise and pin it with small pins; 
then turn both dises (each end) up true in the lathe—this 
will make the dise slightly larger in diameter. You will 
notice that the teeth on the sprocket are very blunt, almost 
round-nosed. Well, cut off the side of that tooth which 
strikes the flat ribs of the flats first, that will give the 
sprocket teeth a chance to get down between the flat ribs 
before it starts pulling and will eliminate your trouble, 
put all your ecard flats to working and give you a much 
stronger sliver. 

“When the mechanic has the sprockets off of the 
shaft to put on the band, and cut off one side of the 
teeth, caution him to be sure to get the sprockets back 
on the shaft with the teeth in the two sprockets exactly 
in line with each other, otherwise one sprocket will start 
pulling one end of the flat before the sprocket on the 
other end takes hold and this will give you trouble. 

“The best thing to do is to get your superintendent to 
buy new sprockets—the card builders are shaping the 
teeth differently and making the rim a little larger on 
the new ones they send out as they have discovered this 
trouble on old ecards. The sprockets will not cost very 
much, certainly much less than new chains.” 


I looked at my watch, we had been going over that 
eard almost an hour, so Jim says, “Come on down to the 
drawing before you go; maybe you can help me out some 
there.” We passed a card that was grinding and I 
noticed the grinding emery was as slick as glass, so I. 
stopped, “That emery is not doing a thing but polishing 
the ends of the teeth on your clothing, Jim. Why in 
thunder don’t you put on new emery?” 

“T did ask the super for some new emery,” Jim said, 
“but he came in and looked at the old emery and said it 
was not worn out and that somebody had told him all you 
had to do was to wash it out with gasoline and it would 
be good as new.” 

“Well,” I replied, “all I have to say is that if I was 
in your place, Jim, I would have a roll of new emery if 
I had to pay for it myself. Then I would set those grind- 
ers down a little deep and let them knock that glaze off 
of the teeth; then you will begin to get some good card- 
ing.” Isn’t it strange how some people will strain to 
save a nickel and lose a dollar? 

We were at the end of the ecard alley by this time, 
and there were several cans of card sliver pushed out on 
the spare floor ready for the drawing. “Jim,” I asked, 


“what in the world makes some of your slivers so much 
larger than the others?” 
“Blamed if I had noticed that,” Jim said, “let’s look at 
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the back of the drawing; maybe it looks that way in the 
cans.” 

But sure enough, when we looked at the card sliver as 
it was going into the drawing, some of them looked a 
third larger than the others. Then we noticed that these 
large slivers broke back much more than the others, so 
we went back to the cards and started looking over the 
coiler heads. We found that many of the bearings on 
the condenser rollers had worn badly and the coiler cover 
was not putting the weight on the rollers with the result 
that the sliver was not condensed properly. In fact, the 
card hands had put a small lump of cotton where the coiler 
cover rests on the condenser rollers in order to get weight 
on the rollers. They had to do this to keep the ends up. 

Some of the trumpets were also worn until the hole 
was not round at all, but was oblong in shape and this was 
allowing the sliver to be large and fluffy instead of con- 
densed as it should have been. 

“Gosh,” exclaimed Jim, “it looks like I am going to 
need some supplies, doesn’t it?” “Yes, I believe you 
are, Jim,” I agreed. “There goes a singling; don’t you 
see those spoons are all worn where they rest on the 
stand?” I asked. “Yes, that’s one thing I do know how 
to fix,” Jim said quickly, “and I will get right after them 
tomorrow.” 

My attention was then attracted to the way the draw- 
ing hands were putting up the ends, and I said, “Jim, 
those fellows sure are experts, aren’t they? Did you get 
them all from Texas?” 

“Get them from Texas! 
Jim inereduously. 


What do you mean?” asked 


“Well, when they go to put up an end they pull the 
lever on with one hand and then stand back and pop the 
sliver at the steel rolls just like I saw men in Texas pop- 
ping their long whips at the oxen’s heads when hauling 
logs,” I explained. “They miss about three times and then 
hit the right place and the end goes up. Meantime you 
have made several yards of light sliver.” 

“Experts! Driving steers! Are you trying to make 
fun of me?” ejaculated Jim, all riled up. 

“No, not a bit, Jim; just keep your shirt on,” I said. 
“But darned if it doesn’t remind me of driving steers, 
sure enough, and if you will just make those boys arrange 
their cans behind the drawing so they can reach the steel 
rolls with their hands, without throwing the ends up like 
popping a whip, and then make them put the end up to 
its place before they pull the lever on, that boss spinner 
upstairs will soon be furnishing you in cigars. And in- 
eidentally, the yarn numbers will begin to run much more 
even—and maybe the super will find that out and be in a 
better humor when you ask him to get all these supplies 
you are going to need.” 

“Yes, that’s juts about right,” agreed Jim. “But don't 
you start making fun of me again with bulls nor cows 
nor nothing else.” 

I glanced back toward the cards and saw the card 
hand putting down a new set of laps. “Come on, Jim, 
let’s go back down to the cards again; there’s something 
else I want to look at,” 

We took a handful of sliver out of several cans where 
the full laps had just been put on and went up to the of- 
fice to weigh them. His Standard sliver was 50 grains and 
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we found severa] that weighed 60 to 80 grains and one 
that weighed 96. We also found a few which weighed 
under 50 but not as many light ones as heavy. 

Poor old Jim! He began to turn red in the face and 
bit off a chew of tobacco large enough to last him a 
week. “I’m going right down there and fire that card 
hand. Any blamed fool could lay down laps better 
than that.” 

“Wait a minute, Jim,” I said, “that card hand isn’t 
to blame.” 
“The hell 


not,” I replied, “have you ever weighed the sliver before 


he isn’t,’ exclaimed Jim. “No certainly 
when he was laying down laps?” 

“No,” admitted Jim, “I don’t believe I have.” 

“Have you ever taken the time to show him just how 
a new lap should be joined onto the old one to prevent 
this very uneven work? Now suppose you and I go down 
there and see if we can lay down some laps without making 
any variation in the sliver.” 

Well, Jim cussed some more but he sure did cool off 
toward that card hand after he had tried laying down a 
To tell 
the truth, we stayed right there all afternoon, all the card 


few laps himself and had seen the sliver weighed. 


hands, the grinder, the second hand, Jim and I, and we 
sure had a time. 
could lay a lap down without any variation, but we con- 


Of course we never did get to where we 


vinced every hand in the room that here was something to 
be careful about and that more uneven work was coming 
from this one source than all the other things in the mill 
put together. 

“Whenever you have trouble with uneven work, Jim,” 
I advised, “go to your cards and drawing and fix the 
operatives at these two processes before you do anything 
else. Remember this: operatives generally more 
uneven work than machines do.” 

“Yes, by Heck,” he replied, “I’m beginning to find 
that out.” 

Stopping time! I started to tell Jim goodbye. “Not on 
your life, Old-Timer,” said Jim. “You are going right 
up to the house with me and back down here tomorrow 
morning. Tonight we will talk over old times and to- 
morrow we will look over my fly frames.” 

After supper we settled down for a good smoke, and 
a long talk of our past experiences. 

“By the way, Jim,” I spoke up suddenly. “Have you 
got two kinds of drawing like you have two kinds of 
pickers ?” 

“Yes we have,” he answered. “The new drawing was 
of course put in at the same time the new pickers were. 
But why do you ask? There couldn’t be any difference 
in the drawing, could there?” 

“Well, I was just thinking about the steel rolls,” I 
said. “You know all drawing hasn’t got the same size 
steel rolls and I understand they are making a different 
size steel roll now.” 

Well, the more we talked about it the more anxious 
Jim became to go measure those steel rolls. 

“Come on, ‘Old-Timer, ” he said finally, “I’m going 
right down to the mill and measure those darn rolls 
tonight.” 

“Wait ’till morning, Jim,” I suggested. 
(Continued on page 321.) 
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“That draw- 
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Figuring Spooler Production. 


Epiror Corron: 

In the December issue of Corron on page 139 “K. (0.)” 
propounds the following very interesting problem: “How 
many old timers ean figure spooler production by figures 
knowing the empty spool diameter, full spool diameter, 
spindle speed and counts. Pounds per spindle, nine hours, 
100 per cent.” I hope that I may not yet be considered an 
old timer, but I wish respectfully to submit the following 
solution, the first step being of course to determine the yarn 
per spool from which the rest can easily be figured.” 

Seeure five ordinary five cent lead pencils and as much 
seratech paper as can conveniently be put into an ordinary 
suit ease, together with two spools of the yarn in question, 
an ordinary two foot rule, a micrometer and an § wrench 
of any convenient size. Take this down to the railway 
station and buy a ticket to the nearest hospital for the men- 
tally soft twisted. Make yourself comfortable on a bench 
in the park and proceed in the following manner: 

Put your hat on the ground and unwind carefully into 
the hat, one of the spools of yarn down to the first layer. 
Do not pay any attention to the green rabbit looking at you 
from behind the tree, or the pink snake trying to crawl up 
your pants leg. They are both imaginary. Compute the 
length of the first layer of yarn by counting the number of 
rounds and multiply that by pi times the diameter of the 
spool barrel, plus the diameter of the yarn, which you no 
doubt already know. On account of the spiral arrangement 
of the yarn this calculation will show some slight error 
which can easily be corrected by taking a vernier reading 
on the § wrench, which multiplied by the sine of the angle 
of ascension, divided by the cosine of the angle of declina- 
tion and Subtracted from the sum of thie abscissa and the 
ordinate will give the eube root of the error. I do not think 
the theory of relativity is applicable to this case. 


Replace the second layer on the spool exactly as it was 
before it was taken off, taking care to arrange the tension 
exactly as it was before. Never mind the rabbit or the 
snake. Grasp the S wrench firmly in the right hand, 
knoek the squirrels off the back of the bench, and pro- 
ceed with the second layer, same as with the first. After 
computing seventeen or eighteen layers in this mranner it 
will be found that, provided the yarn has been replaced in 
the proper manner, a new source of error will have arisen 
due to the fact that the middle of the spool has grown some- 
what larger than the ends due to the method of winding 
the yarn and therefore the diameter of the spirals is not the 
same in all eases. This can be easily overcome by measur- 
ing each coil separately with the micrometer and checking 
that for error with the two foot rule. Of course the length 
of each layer of yarn should he added to the preceding 
layers as soon as determined until the spool has been wound 
full again and the total_length of the yarn on the spool is 
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We invite our readers to make use of this de- 
partment for the discussion of any and all prob- 
lems arising in the mill or the finishing plant. 
Questions, answers or letters need not conform to 
any particular style and will be properly edited 
before publishing. The editors do not hold them- 
selves responsible for any statements of opinion 
or fact which may appear in this department un- 
less so endorsed. This department is open to all. 





obtained, from which, the number of the yarn being pre- 
viously known, the weight can readily be calculated. 

When this has been done, the other full spool can be used 
as a check by balancing each spool carefully in each hand 
alternately until the difference in weight, if any, has been 
accurately determined. If this difference amounts to as 
much as a microcrith you are wrong somewhere. Hither 
your measurements have not been accurate, or else you did 
not put the yarn back right. In either case it will be best 
to hand your hat to one of the guards who will be standing 
around by this time, and he will pin on it a little badge 
which will be all your own, and which will have on it a 
number, the square root of which will be the amount of 
error. 

If any of the readers of Corron disagree with me on 
this solution I would be glad to hear from them. 

Non Compos. (Ala.) 


Some Differential Comparisons. 





Epitor Corron : 

You wrote me some time ago inviting me, as a new sub- 
seriber to Corron, to take part in the practical discussion 
department of your magazine. I make a practice of study- 
ing, not merely reading, the discussions that come out» and 
I think they are very beneficial to practical mill men. I 
am taking your invitation to take part in these discussions 
at face value—hence this letter. 

“Wash (Mass.)” makes a statement in the November 
issue with which I cannot agree. In comparing the Houlds- 
worth or sun and planet differential with the new Daly 
differential, he says that the Houldsworth is better because 
of the ratio of the gears from the bottom cone to the dif- 
ferential sleeve. He seems to think that the Houldsworth 
motion is easier on the cone belt because a 20 tooth gear 
drives the sun wheel which often has 140 teeth. His argu- 
ment is very misleading and it seems to me that he is 
overlooking the facts in the ease. 

I think it would be much better to compare the ratio of 
the gears from the bottom cone to the bobbins in both types 
if he wants to compare fhe two differentials on this basis. 
Why stop at the outer sleeve of the differential? 
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It has been stated from time to time that with the Houlds- 
worth differential, if the bottom cone was raised, so no 
power could come through the cones, the bobbins and spin- 
dles revolve at the same speed; or in other words all of the 
excess speed of the bobbins comes from the cones. I think 
his is correct. 

It has also been stated that with the new or Daly dif- 
ferential, if the bottom cone is raised, the bobbin and 
spindle do not revolve at the same speed. This is also 
correct—but it has not been stated whether the bobbin or 
the spindle turns faster. 

As a matter of fact, without any aid from the cones, 
the bobbin already revolves faster than the spindle, or in 
other words, with the Daly differential the cones only fur- 
nish part of the exeess speed for winding. 

I do not know if such a frame was ever built, but it 
would be possible to build a frame without any differential 
at all. On such a frame not only the excess speed of the 
bobbins but all the power for driving them would come 
from the cones. This would call for a pair of cones shaped 
differently from the cones used today and would also eall 
for some other arrangement for raising and lowering the 
carriage. It would be possible to build such a frame as 
this, but with this arrangement all the work of turning the 
bobbins, and of overcoming the friction of the bobbin 
shafts and gearing would fall on the cone belt. 

With the Houldsworth differential only the power to 
drive the excess bobbin speed must come from the cones. 

With the Daly differential only a part of the power 
to drive the excess speed of the bobbins comes from the 
cones and belt. 

It seems to me that the Daly differential would throw 
less work and strain on the cone belt for with this motion 
it has less work to do. 

Let’s take a concrete example. An intermediate equip- 
ped with the Daly motion, and with the driving pulley 
making 460 r. p. m., has a figured bobbin speed, without 
any aid from the cones, of 1,205.1 r. p. m. The spindle 
speed figures 1,198.7 r. p. m. This would give the bobbin 
a natural excess speed over the spindle and flyers of 6.4 
r. p. m., without any aid from the cones. Suppose this 
frame is equipped with a bobbin 314 inches in diameter, 
which would be about 11 inches in cireumference. 6.4 
multiplied by 11 inches would give 70.4 inches. This 
amount of winding would take place without any aid from 
the cones. Suppose this frame is on 5.75 hank roving using 
a 1.2 twist multiplier; front roll 1144 inch with a speed of 
118 r. p. m.; and it delivers about 415 inches of roving 
per minute. Of this 415 inches of roving delivered 70 
inches will be wound by the natural excess speed of the 
bobbins, leaving 345 inches to be wound by the cones. 
This is with the Daly differential. 

With the Houldsworth motion all of the power for 
winding must come from the cones and 415 inches is 20 
per cent more than 345 inches. It seems to me that the 
Houldsworth cone belt would have 20 per cent more of the 
winding work to do causing more slippage and a shorter 
life of the belt. 

Of course this percentage would not be as high when 
the bobbin was less than 314 inches in diameter for the 
6.4 r. p. m. natural excess would’ wind on a shorter length, 
but on the other hand if the bobbin was larger than 314 
inches in diameter the percentage would be higher. 
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As I see it the cone belt has to bear its share of the 
friction of bobbin shafts, gearing, etc., in fact it must 
do its share of all the work accomplished through the dif- 
ferential whether it be Houldsworth, Daly, Tweedale, Curtis 
or Rhodes, or what not. Its share of this work as compared 
with the total power required for it, will be in the same 
ratio as the total number of revolutions the cones contri- 
bute to the bobbins, compared with their total speed. In 
other words if the cones contribute 50 revolutions out of a 
total bobbin speed of 1,250 r. p. m. the cones would be 
called on for 1/25 of all the work accomplished through 
the differential. The cones that contribute the smallest 
percentage to the bobbin speed have a smaller percentage 
of the friction to bear. 

In the example given the Houldsworth cone belt would 
be called on to bear 20 per cent more friction of shaft and 
gear than with the Daly type. 

Now one more point and I’ll be through. 
mentioned that in the Houldsworth differential a 20 tooth 
gear drives the sun gear which often has 140 teeth. This 
was sighted to show that the work of the cones was lighten- 
ed by the high ratio of these gears. There is some truth 
in this, but how many times does the sleeve turn for one 
revolution of the sun gear? It turns two revolutions for 
one revolution of the sun gear, and this makes the sun 
gear twice as hard to turn as if the sleeve and sun gear 
made turn for turn. The speed of the sleeve is equal to 
the speed of the jack shaft, plus twice the speed of the 
This makes the sun gear twice as hard to turn 
This would make 


It has been 


sun gear. 
as the gear ratio indicates it would be. 
the rea] working ratio of this arrangement 20 to 70 in- 
stead of 20 to 140. 

The Daly motion was designed to lighten the work done 
by the cone belt and I think it accomplishes this even if 
it has some short-comings in other respects. 

A. J. D. (South Carolina.) 


A Picker Room Question. 


Epitor Corron : 

I would like to have the following question discussed 
in your columns by Corron’s readers: 

What is the value of testing the individual yards of laps, 
say taking 10 or 20 one-yard cuts from the finisher laps 
once per week, when the finisher is set to deliver a lap 53 
yards long, equalling 42 pounds, and the lap is 40 inehes 
wide, and expected to average 1214 ounces per yard? The 
information desired in this connection is, that if the laps 
are true to yardage and weight in the bulk, what is the 
value of the test of ten euts of a yard each? 


P. (Ala.) 


“Wash” Finds a Discrepancy. 


Epitor Corton: 

I see in the December issue tliat “A Chinese” is trying to 
square himself with himself. In his first letter, in the 
May issue, he spoke of stock % to 11% inches in length; 
now, he says, he is running from ¥% to 34-inch stock. 

Read the fifth paragraph of his first letter in May. 
Goodnight! I will leave him to try and square himself 
Wash (R. I.) 
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Is your scrap pile reserve material 


or just junk? 


Many a broken metal part seem- 
ingly doomed to the junk pile 
has been saved by Oxwelding. 


Back on the job it goes, pre- 
served for years more of hard 
service — time saved, produc- 
tion flow uninterrupted, worry 
avoided, customer’s good will 
maintained. 


But welding is only a part of 
Oxwelding’s great service. A 
change of the blowpipe, and 
you can cut the most stubborn 
of metals,— armor plate, alloy 
steel, cast iron, etc. 


No job is too large or too 
small for Oxwelding. Its possi- 
bilities are endless. 


Oxweld, the world’s largest 
makers of Oxy-Acetylene weld- 
ing and cutting equipment, with 
its great organization of engi- 
neers and metallurgists, stands 
ready to aid with practical engi- 
neering advice, without cost, no 
matter what methods or equip- 
ment you are using. 


Our vast experience is at 
your service— let us study your 
problems and point out Oxweld 
short cuts to economy. 


Oxweld Resident Engineers, 
stationed in more than fifty 
important cities, are ready to 
work with you. 


OXWELD ACETYLENE COMPANY 


Newark, N. J. 


Chicago 


San Francisco 


WELDING AND CUTTING APPARATUS 


World’s Largest Manufacturers of Welding and Cutting Equipment 
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A Waste Cleaner for Card Strips. 





ror COTTON: 
In the October number of Corron, “M. R. (Ga.)” 
nts to know the best method of cleaning card strips 
eparatory to running them back into the regular mix. 
In all my travels, I have seen many methods for doing 
s. but the best one I found in a New York mill, and the 
lea belonged to a carpenter. The machine was home- 
ade, and consisted of a frame made of wood, similar to 
hat of the old-time waste machines for running stick waste. 
The machine was 40 inches in width. The accompany- 
ng sketeh gives a general idea of the proposition. An 
pron was provided at the front of the machine on which 
.e strips were placed before feeding, and there was a 
oor in the front of the machine, and a door in the back. 
[he front door was raised by the left hand and a portion 
f stripping thrown in; after a minute or two the back 
loor was opened by means of a shifter and connections, 
the handle of the shifter coming or reaching in front of 
The cleaning agent inside what I term the 


e machine. 








heater box consisted of a wooden barrel having the same 
dimensions as that of a section beam. ‘The barrel was 
covered with pegs about four inches in length, arranged 
spirally, three inches apart; there were four rows in all. 
The pegs looked like pieces of old broom sticks. 

At the bottom of the beater box or under the beater 
there was a screen shaped or rounded so as to take up 
one-half the cleaning area. The screen was set about 
114 inehes from the ends of the pegs. 
common sieve wire or screening. 


The sereen was just 


Wash (R. I.). 





Reversing the Direction of Card Flats. 


Epitor Corton : 
' T have no objection to “G. H. T. 
ception, in the December issue, to a letter contributed by 
myself to your September issue on my experience in re- 
versing the direction of travel of the flats on my cards. 
However, after reading “G. H. T.’s” letter, I should like 
to ask a couple of questions for him to answer: First, does 
he run staple cotton, and has he ever tried reversing the 
flats? If he runs staple cotton, and has made this trial, 
I should say that his cotton comes from the Mississippi 
Delta section. Cotton coming from the Mississippi Delta 
Fas about 85 to 95 per cent less neps than that grown in 
the section where I am located. If “G. H. T.” had some of 
our eotton, and would experiment with his flats running 


(Mass.)” taking ex- 
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first in the one and then in the other direction, and still 
took exception to my letter, then I would have nothing 
more to say. 

I want to agree with “G. H. T.” that when the cylinder 
carries the cotton to the flats, it is dirty, and the first flats 
with which the cotton comes in contact are also dirty. I 
wonder, however, if he has noticed that the larger particles 
which come out in the card (flat) strippings are always 
caught by the first flat which the cotton strikes? This 
being true, as I believe it is, the larger particles are carried 
from the back of the card—with the flats running in the 
usual direction—to the front, which necessarily reduces 
the carding surface of the flats. With the flats running in 
reversed direction the larger particles are caught by the 
first flat with which the cotton comes in contact, and are 
immediately taken from the card, leaving the surface of the 
flats practically free from any large particles, naturally 
giving them a better cleaning surface. Having this better 
cleaning surface allows the cotton to be finished with a 
clean flat which, in my judgment, is the proper method of 
cleaning. Do we not, from the opener through each 
cleaning process, get a better cleaning after the larger par- 
ticles are removed from the cotton? 

I was once asked, “If, when you comb your hair, would 
you start combing with a dirty comb?” Should I have to 
use both a dirty comb and a clean comb, I certainly would 
use the dirty comb first and have the satisfaction of be- 
lieving I got my hair clean by finishing it with a 
comb. 


clean 
Since a carding machine is a process of combing, 
why should it not have the same effect as when combing the 
kair first with a dirty comb and then with a clean comb? 
Contributor No. 73. 


Card Room Suggestions by a Trouble Man. 


Epitor Corron: 

I wish to say a few words in regard to carding. I have 
spent several years traveling among the mills, and find many 
different ideas in regard to different features of this de- 
partment. 

First of all, I would say tliat from my observation, too 
many mills are neglecting some very important things. I 
am at present in a mill where the condition of the cards 
is a crime, because of neglect on the grinders’ part. Th» 
top flats are rubbing the stripping plates or the plates are 
rubbing the cylinders. I find these plates scored up in such 
a condition that it is almost impossible to help them very 
much. The wire on the top flats is broken loose in the foun- 
dation. I also find the flats ground in such a way as to be 
left high in the middle. Some good mill men argue that you 
can’t grind a flat to leave it high in the middle, but I say it 
can be done—by grinding heavy on one end at one grinding 
and possibly heavy next time on the other end will leave it 
high in the middle. I would suggest this method of proced 
ure: Put the roller in the stands, start the flats till the dogs 
pick up the flat and then stop the flats. Take a 5 gauge and 
adjust the roller at both ends to the gauge and then start the 
roller, leaving the top flats standing, and it will be found to 
be clear. By adjusting the roller at both ends a little, a true 
setting will result. 

I find that about 90 per cent of the mills use the emery 


fillet just about twice as long as they should. Emery has 
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sharp eutting edge when it is new, and after running 
vhile it becomes worn slick and only polishes the wire and 
oes not eut. Then, as most grinders set the roll by sound, 
ey have to get too heavy to get the proper sound, and they 
end the wire by so doing. This is very injurious to the 
undation of the wire. Now I don’t mean that emery fil- 
let has to get oiled and look like a razor hone to be slick— 
when that sharp edge gets knocked off it stops cutting, 
though the fillet may look good. I don’t think over five cards 
hould be ground with the same fillet on the traverse roll. It 
may cost a little more for emery, but it is much cheaper than 
ard clothing. 

I’m not saying this because I would like to see more 
mery fillet sold; but I have been called to so many mills 
vhere I have found the ecards in this condition that for their 
own good I should like to see the mill men heed this sugges- 
tion. Why, at some mills I could take my finger and push 
the wire any way I wanted to and it would stay where I put 
it! And they expect a trouble man to work 30 minutes on 
a card and have it make silk! 

I also think that if the grinders were paid mofe there 
would be more men grinding who would be capable of doing 
the job. It takes lots of experience and lots of patience to 
earn to grind ecards as it should be done. I had a grinder 
ell me the other day that he set up some cards to make a 
ample, doffer to the cylinder, close 5; top flats, 5; licker-in, 
5; feed plate, 5; and mote knives, 5. And now that mill has 
its order in for its eards to be re-clothed, and these cards 
have only been run two years, so he must have been right. 

In another mill they were using a very low grade cotton, 
putting back the strips, they figured to increase the breaking 
strength in the spinning by setting the bottom mote knife 
to a 10; the top mote knife to a 12; licker-in, 10; feed plate, 
17. I differ with them—I would have set the licker-in to a 
7 and the mote knives as close as I could get them to clear, 
and the feed plate not further than a 10. 

Taking up the drawing: This is another very important 
part of the ecard room that is often overlooked. If the 
proper care is taken of a drawing frame, it means more 
than a machine for the oiler to pass -by once a day and oil. 
And here is where much uneven work is made. If the 
knock-off motion is not kept adjusted, the ends run through 
and the machine runs on till the tender sees it and stops it. 
One yard of singlings on a drawing frame will go quite a 
long ways when it reaches the spinning. 

Another thing—esepcially where they use metallic rolls— 
cut drawing is caused a lot of times by the rolls not being 
properly cleaned, causing a gummy substance to get in the 
roll, and when the cotton comes over this and goes through, 
the sliver will be cut. 

Another thing is the boss on the roller which is on the top 
and bottom roll to keep the flutes from rubbing together. 
If this gets worn and allows the flutes to work down into 
each other like the teeth on a gear, this also is injurious to 
the sliver. 

The back roll on the slubbers also should be kept clean. 
If lap-ups are allowed to accumulate on this roll it will 
make very bad work. Many mills, I am sorry to say, could 
improve their work a lot by cutting down this waste. Of 
course, we all know it is impossible to run a mill and make 
no waste, but a lot that is made now is unnecessary. For in- 
stance, in doffing the roving frames, slubbers, ete., it is 
sometimes a practice to thfow all the bobbins into one box. 
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In doing this, very often the bobbin strikes on the little end 
causing the roving to slip off over the end and become 
tangled so that the next frame tender won’t run off what he 
could, but will pull off or cut it off. This could be overcome 
by setting the back row of bobbins out on the front and then 
taking them and laying them straight in the box. If you 
will go into a mill where this is being done and then go 
to a mill where they throw off the roving as they doff it, 
you will find there is a big difference in the waste figures. 
The less waste the better all the way through the mill. 
What have the other readers to say in this connection? 
S. R. K. (N. C.) 


Another Cause for Shedding in Weaving. 


Epiror Corton: 

What causes shedding in the weaving? asks “Contributor 
No. 74,” in the November number. Where does the fly come 
from that collects on all parts of the machines throughout 
the cotton mill? 

“Contributor No. 74,” in answering his correspondent, 
omitted the most vital cause of shedding in the case in 
point. “We are running 1-inch cotton, making 29.50s to 30s 
warp from 5.85 to 5.90 hank roving,” states his correspond- 
ent. The length of the stock is one cause of his shedding, 
and the law of compensation is another. 

Any mill man who ean successfully spin 29.50s to 30s 
yarn from one-inch stock, with a breaking strength of 51 to 
53, should be grateful to the cotton grower, and not find 
fault with shedding. You will find shedding in any mii? 
where 1-inch stock is used; 1-inch stock means that the ma- 
jority of the fibers are below the one-inch mark. On the 
other hand, we all have come in contact with those carders 
who are quick to call you to look under their cards, to show 
you how much good fiber they are saving for the company. 
I admire such fellows who have the interest of their company 
at heart, but what a sad mistake, and who pays?—the spin- 
ner, the spooler, the warper, the slasher and the weaver. 

Showing all seed under a card is not a credit to a man. 
The intention is all right, but the principle is wrong. Some- 
one must pay. The fly should be taken out at the card, and 
it takes a good carder to do it, too. To do it, a certain 
amount of good fiber must be sacrificed. It is impossible 
to extract only the undesirable fibers. Remember, for a 
stock one inch in length, it is not possible to attain a proper 
setting of the drawing rolls on the drawing, slubbers and all 
the fly frames. On the drawing frame we find in most cases 
a 13-inch front roll; on the slubbers, a 114-inch front roll; 
and very often a 14-inch front roll is found on the fine and 
jack frames. 

Because of this wide setting many of the short fibers ride 
from one roll to another instead of being drafted, and of 
course some escape the strand and fall on the roller beam 
into space. However, some do not escape and are about 
to leave the strand when the action of the drawing roll pulls 
them through crossed and in all shapes. To verify this, it is 
only necessary to get a large magnifying glass, run the frame 
slowly and watch the drawing rolls at work or in action 
upon stocks having a varying length. Therefore, we must 
admit that the length of the stock in this case is one reason. 

Again, let the reader look up his machine catalog, and he 
will find the front bottom or steel roll to be 13% inches in 
diameter, and the other three lines of rolls all 14-inch in 
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The Calculating and Adding Machine 
You Can Depend Upon 


a can depend upon the results you get from the Monroe, the machine that 
is right the first time. 


You can depend upon decimal point accuracy in all your calculations. Decimal 
point locations in the Answer are pre-determined on the Monroe. 

You can depend upon the Monroe to handle all of your figure-work—Additions, 
Subtractions, Multiplications, Divisions. 

You can depend upon a correct analysis of your figure needs by a Monroe 
expert. We aim to serve, not merely to “‘sell”. 

You can depend upon there being a Monroe machine perfectly suited to your 
needs—and anyone in your office can operate it. 

You can depend upon prompt, intelligent service —instructional as well as 
mechanical. 
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Monroe Automatic—Marks a new era in mechanical Calculating and Adding. A portable, 
electrically-operated machine for use either on desk or stand. To Add or Multiply, simply touch 
the Plus (+) Bar. To Subtract or Divide, simply 
touch the Minus(—) Bar. The Proven Answers 
automatically appear. 


Monroe Standard Model—Every feature of 
the Standard Monroe is conducive to speed with 
absolute accuracy. A forward turn of the crank 


to add or multiply; a backward turn to subtract This ‘Giostraiiéan 
or divide. shows the 20-Place 
Automatic Model. 


Special Models to fit individual require- 
ments—British Currency Model, Fraction Models, 
etc., on which all ordinary calculations may also 
be performed. 





It will pay you to investigate and 
determine for yourself whether 
you can depend upon the Monroe 
to handle your entire figure load 
as thousands of concerns, large and 
small, are now doing. Attach the 
coupon to your letterhead and mail 
NOW, while you have it in mind. 


Monroe Calculating Machine Company 
Woolworth Building, New York ; 
Without cost or obligation (check as desired): i 
(] Send further information on : 
{] Arrange for demonstration of: 
€) Automatic Model [] Fraction Models H 
Q British Currency Model [] Standard Model i 


Firm Name 
Individual’s Name____ 
Address 
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and 144 and you have 114 inches 
For such high 


eter. Now add 13% 
n center to center without spreading. 
eded rolls, we must allow at least a spread of Yg of an 

Therefore, when the rolls are set as close as possible, 
re is a space of 1 5/16 inches. Now let us suppose that 
trouble of shedding was in a fine goods mill, and we 
id the drawing rolls to be set 14 of an inch over the 
th of the staple, would it not have to be admitted that 
at least would be one cause of the trouble? And have 
not such a condition in the case in hand? 

That’s why I am very much opposed to running waste, 
ply because it has such a tendency to fly, and the sad 
rt of it is that it does fly, or at least a part of it does. 
\ccording to the reasoning of “Tom (Mass.)” a long 
ift of 158 inches should remedy the trouble in this ease. 
What’s become of “Tom,” anyhow? 

Wash (R. I.) 


Caleulating Yarn Numbers and Contraction Per- 
centages to Produce a Given Piece of Cloth. 


EpITOR COTTON: 

The question of the proper percentage of contraction 
to use in ealeulating for numbers of yarns to produce a 
given piece of cloth is a subject which is almost a night- 
mare to all textile students, overseers and superintendents 
vho are trying to arrive at something definite in mill 
caleulations, 

I have studied every textbook I could get hold of; I 
have questioned textile school directors; I have bought 
correspondence school courses; yet I am still groping in 
the dark, so to speak, trying my best to get definite infor- 
mation on this subject. 

Practical experience, coupled with the theoretical know- 
ledge of course, gives a foundation to start on, and the 
time may come when someone can tell us what percentage 
to use for contraction and added weight in calculating for 
yarns to produce certain styles of goods in all mills, but 
I am afraid it is some distance off yet. 

However, we should all make known our findings from 
a practical standpoint so that we can continue to gain in 
knowledge along this line. To illustrate: I once made cal- 
culations for making a style of goods which I had never 
made before, and when it was placed in the loom the goods 
were the correct width on the roll of cloth, but when the 
cloth was folded it was 14-inch too narrow. 

This was a low sley and pick window shade goods, and 
as I had not made it before I did not know that it had to 
be made too wide on the loom to give the required width 
in the folded cloth, therefore my first set of warps were all 
too narrow, didn’t have enough ends in them. 

I merely mention this particular case to bring out what 
I shall try to show in the following calculations, that is, the 
value of practical experience. 

In my early experience with mill calculations I was 
very much worried over the fact that no one could tell me 
how to arrive at the exact number of yarns required to pro- 
duce a given piece of cloth and how to determine the exact 
contraction a loom would make on a style of goods which 
we had never actually made, ete. , 

But after I had several years of experience and had 
begun to understand the calculations better, I realized 
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that it was possible to arrive at a close enough figure to 
get a style of goods started, then make corrections as 
quickly as possible before too much yarn is made up. 
However, we make many mistakes which sometimes are 
rather hard to correct afterwards. In ordering reeds for 
a style of goods you have never made, for example, and 
which is not anything like what you are making with re- 
ference to weight, pick and sley or yarn numbers. At 
any rate I hope the following information, even if not 
theoretically correct, will be of service to someone. 
Given: a style of goods with 80 ends and 80 picks, 39 
inches wide, weighing 4.00 yards to the pound. 
Required: The harness, reed number, number of ends, 
warp and filling required to produce this cloth. 
Solution : 
width, 100 — 6 
39 inches 
80 S< .94 


Allowing 6 per cent for contraction in 
94 per cent. 
94 


75.2 threads per inch at reed. 


41.5 inches at reed. 


75.2 —- 2 37.6 dents per inch in reed. 
37.6 41.5 = 1,560 dents in use. 


1,560 2 = 3,120 ends. 

3,120 +- 24 selvages — 3,144 total ends in warp. 
It is a good idea to use 100 yards of cloth in order to avoid 
large decimals, therefore we multiply the total ends by 
100 yards: 
3144 < 100 
840 « 30s 


We arbitrarily use 30s warp as that is the size warp most 


12.47 lbs. of 30s yarn in 100 yds of eboth. 


mills use in making print cloths. 

Allowing 17 per cent for size and contraction, 100 
17 = 83 per cent, then 12.47 83 per cent of the weight 
of the warp in 100 yards of cloth. 12.47 83 = 15 
pounds of warp after adding size and allowing for con- 


traction. 

100 yards of 4.00-yard goods 100 -- 4 25 
pounds of cloth containing both warp and filling. 25 15 
==: 10 pounds of filling in the 100 yards of cloth. 

4.15 (width of yarn or warp at reed) «& 80 = 3,320 
inches of filling in one inch of cloth, which is the same as 
the yards of filling in one yard of cloth. 3,320 100 : 


332,000 yards of filling in 100 vards of cloth. 

332,000 yards of filling weighs 10 pounds, found by 
subtracting the weight of the warp from the weight of tle 
warp and the filling. Then the filling number would be 
found by dividing thus 

332,000 
-— 40s filling 
840 < 10 


(The warp must always size 30s and not 29%s if it is 
expected to make these goods with 40s filling. 
is not kept light enough it may be necessary to make 41s 
filling and maybe a little lighter in real damp weather. ) 
Reed: 37.6 dents per inch spread on 44 inches would 
give 37.6 44 1,654 tota] dents on 44-inch. We use 
44 inches for the length of reed because the space of a 
40-inch loom will take a 44-inch reed and we want to fill 
up this space in order to give a good guide for the shuttle 


If the warp 


and prevent the shuttle from rattling. 
3,308 harness eyes on a 44-inch 
- 2-> 1,654 eyes 


Harness: 1,654 « 2 


space. Using two shades harness, 3,308 
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uh INDANTHRENE 
oe THIO-INDIGO 
T v z HELINDON 
PHILADELPHIA HYDRON 
ALGOL 


and other vat dyes will be im- 
ported by us direct from the 
manufacturers. 


Farbwerke vorm. Meister, Lucius 
& Bruning; 


Farbenfabriken vorm. Friedr. 
Bayer & Co.; 
Chemische-Fabrik Griesheim- 
Electron; 
HA Leopold Cassella & Co. 
Farbwerke-Muhlheim 
Kalle & Co. 


HAMETZ6 ac 


Aeron ‘wo Hudson Street, New York, City. ci 
r Phuladelphia per Me AS 


co 
CHICAGO 






doom ‘Clucago Charlotte San Francisco 


8AN FRANCISCO 






PROVIDENCB 









Also a complete line of Acid, Basic, Chrome, Direct and Sulphur Colors, Inter- 
mediates, Cotton Finishes, Turkey Red Oils, Soluble Oils and Leather Oils. 


Manufactured by the following and other 
American Manufacturers 


CONSOLIDATED COLOR & CHEMICAL CO. 









INDANTHRENES 


Your inquiries are solicited for In- 
danthrene, Helindon, Thio-Indigo, 
Hydron, Algol, and other vat colors. 
The following is a list of some of 
the more important which we are 
prepared to furnish from stock or 
for import. 


Indanthrene Yellow GK 
Indanthrene Orange RRK 
Indanthrene Orange 6 RTK 
Indanthrene Brown G 
Indanthrene Brown R 
Indanthrene Red 5 GK 
Indanthrene Corinth RK 
Indanthrene Brilliant Violet BBK,RK 
Indanthrene Blue RK 
Indanthrene Blue GC 
Indanthrene Blue 5G 
Helindon Pink R Extra 
Helindon Pink B extra 
Helindon Red 3B 

Helindon Orange R 
Helindon Black Vat T 

Algol Brilliant Orange FR 
Algol Brilliant Violet R, 2B 
Algol Brilliant Red 2 B 
Hydron Navy Blue C 


CENTRAL DYESTUFF & CHEMICAL CO. 
WILLIAMSBURG CHEMICAL CO. 


HA.METZ 3 C%« 


One-Iwenty-Wwo Hudson Street, New York City 


Boston 
——SPS= Chicago 





Philadelphia 
Charlotte 





Providence cinoen 


San Franctsco 
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shade. Using four shades harness, 3,308 -—- 4 — 872 
per shade. 
think it advisable to use four harnesses for this style 
oods on account of the rather high sley; 3,144 ends 
d be pretty much crowded in only two harnesses. Of 
se two harnesses should be fastened together and act 
one shade. I would also advise that the yarn used 
aking the harness be not heavier than 9/33 and 9/36 
d be better. Oftentimes, unless the mill specifies the 
ber of yarn the harness manufacturer must use, they 
use twine which takes up too much space. The harness 
1ufacturer of course wants his harnesses to last well so 
can prove that his harnesses are better than his com- 
tor’s. But the superintendent and boss weaver also 
t their weaving to run well and they must use judg- 
nt in selecting a size of twine that will not take up too 
h space and at the same time not specify a twine so 
that the harnesses will not last a reasonable time. 
mess which lasts 18 months to two years on this style 
roods I consider a good harness. 


Even on low sley goods such as gauze or so-called to- 
‘co cloths like 28 x 24, 24 x 20 and on down to 20 x 12, 
mill man should be very careful about the size twine he 
Because, for 


cifies for his harnesses to be made of, 

se goods, he still uses a 30s warp or lighter, and if the 

rnesses are made of large twine it will make a large 
not where the harness eye is looped and this large knot 

ll break the 30s yarn badly. 
~ In passing, let me eall attention to the fact that the 
reat majority of superintendents do not like to make low 
ley shade cloths and tobacco cloths because it takes such 

ne filling to get the cloth light enough. But if they 
would make their warp size not heavier than 31s they 
would eliminate this trouble entirely. 

This would reduce the warp spinning production, I 

ill admit, but not as much in proportion as it will bé 
necessary to reduce the front roll speed on filling when he 
asses 40s, and would not reduce the production of weav- 
ng as much as is generally supposed. Therefore he would 
ret a greater poundage production from the spinning room 
as a whole than he would by making these styles of goods 
vith 30s warp running on the heavy side; generally about 
2914s, 

A word about the reeds for these low sley cloths. By 
ill means if it is necessary to buy reeds when going onto 
iny style of goods under 48 threads per inch in the warp, 
get single dent reeds. <A mil! that will do this will always 
have the preference over other mills with their low sley 
zoods. The single dent reeds on these low sleys will not 
ause the weaving to run worse as most superintendents 
hink, beeause one thread has a dent to itself—while with 
the ordinary two threads per dent the threads must pass 
‘ach other in this dent and that subjects the yarn to more 

hafing than the smaller space of the single dent reed will. 
"he single dent reed absolutely does away with the warp 
hreads laying in two’s, and makes a beautiful piece of 
xoods so far superior to goods made with the regular two 
dent reed that there is simply no comparison. 

Another very interesting ealeulation came up the other 
lay, and I will give it to the readers for what it is worth. 
"hey may be asked the same question that I was and it 
vill do them no harm to know how to answer it. 
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A selling agent was visiting the mill and was telling 
the mill president that he had a prospective customer who 
was expecting to buy a large quantity of 80 x 80 goods, 
but he was experimenting with a small quantity he had 
had a mill make with 72 picks instead of 80 picks. The 
mill president asked him what the goods weighed with 72 
picks instead of 80 (using the same yarns of course) and 
the salesman replied that he did not know. At the same 
time they both turned to me and asked what the goods 
would weigh. They had to know how many yards to the 
pound the goods would weigh so they could figure on a 
price to make the customer. 

Well, I made the calculation two ways in order to 
have a check on my findings. This, by the way, is always 
advisable and I have found has saved me many mistakes. 
Always figure two ways if you ean. 

Here is one of the ways I found what the yards per 
pound would be with 72 picks instead of 80: 

If a style of goods is being produced with the follow- 
ing construction, 80 ends, 80 picks, 39 inches wide, weighs 
4.00 yards to the pound, 30s warp and 42s filling, and it is 
desired to make the goods with 80 ends and 72 picks, to 
find the yards per pound for this new style of goods 
proceed as follows: 

39 inches wide equals 94 per cent of the reed width, 
if we allow 6 per cent for contraction. 39 — .94 = 41.5 
inches wide at reed. Since we are taking 8 picks from the 
cloth we will have 41.5 & 8 = 332 yards of filling taken 
from one yard of cloth. 

3328 1/3 (grains in one yard 1s yarn) 
= 65.8 grains in 332 





42 
yards of 42s filling. 7,000 grains — 1 pound, then 7,000 
— 4 (yards to the pound) — 1,750 grains per yard of 
cloth. 1,750 — 65.8 — 1,684.2 grains in one yard of the 
new style. 7,000 — 1,684.2 — 4.15 yards per pound. 

In other words, we simply find how many grains the 
picks we are going to leave out will weigh, subtract this 
from the weight of the regular cloth; this will give the 
weight of one yard of the new cloth. Then divide the 
weight in grains of one yard into 7,000 grains in a pound 
and the result will be the yards per pound of the new cloth 
with the 8 picks left out. 

Here is the other way I figured to get the yards per 
pound when changing from 80 x 80 to 80 x 72 using the 
same yarns and width of cloth. Incidentally let me men- 
tion that the cloth will be just a trifle wider when chang- 
ing from 80 to 72 picks—probably enough wider to allow 
the leaving out of a few ends. 

To get the average number of yarn proceed as follows: 

Construction: 4.00 yards to pound. 39 inches width 
of cloth, pick and sley 80 +- 80 — 160. A divisor of 713 
is arrived at by taking 15.11 per cent from 840 for contrac- 
tion. 

4.00 & 39 & 160 
—_—___—_—_- = 35s average yarn. 





713 

I then use this same calculation except I change the 
80 picks to 72, which would give 152 instead of 160, and 
use 35s as the average number of the yarn with 713, leav- 
ing out, of course, the 4.00 yards, because that is the figure 
we are wanting to know. 
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Oxalic Acid 

Albone (25 volume Hydrogen Peroxide) 

Alumina Sulphate, 17/18% Iron Free, 
Powd. Lump 

Antimony Salts 65% 

Bleaching Powder (Chloride of Lime) 

Epsom Salts (Magnesium Sulphate) 

Blue Stone (Copper Sulphate) 

Glauber’s Salt 

Formic Acid 90% 

Formaldehyde 

Bichromate of Potash 

Carbonate of Potash 

Caustic Potash 

Permanganate of Potash 

Chlorate of Potash | 

Yellow Prussiate of Potash Hy 

Caustic Soda HH 


RSL 


CHEMICALS 






















Tom, Dick or Harry stands 
over the mixing vats. He never 
heard of R & H, but he sees the 
difference in time and work 
and results when the buyer 
changes his order from the 
R & H standard of chemicals 
that fill the tank. R & H would 
stand for nothing if it didn’t 
stand for the best obtainable 
results. 





Sodium Acetate i 
Bisulphite of Soda i 






Solozone HY 
Sodium Sulphide—60% Conc. (Broken Hh 
Pieces) | 
Sodium Sulphide—Crystals 30/32% 
Tri Sodium Phosphate i 
Sugar of Lead—Brown and White i 
Zinc Dust | 
Y. P. Soda I 
Chlorate of Soda ! 
Nitrite of Soda 
Chrome Alum 
Barium Chloride. 














































It is easy enough to be comfort- 
able in ordering inferior mate- 
rials the first and second times 
perhaps. But a veteran buyer OXALIC ACID 
of chemicals is apt to prefer 
the comfort of standing specifi- 


cations for R & H stuff. SODIUM SULPHIDE 


Conc. 6062% 
Granular, Fused or Broken 


Crystals 30/32% 


Experience is indeed a great 
teacher. 


ZINC DUST 
BISULPHITE of SODA 


Prime Standard 







41st Year 





oo yy» 


The ROESSLER. &@HASSLACHER CHEMICAL©, 
709 Sixth Ave.,New York 
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XX 39 152 55928 
713 X 35 24955. 


course this should be an improper fraction, but I have 
ed this method to make the caleulation easy to follow. 
verting, divide 24,955 by 5,928 and we get 4.20 yards 
» the pound, which is five points lighter than the other 
lculation. 

[ told my boss that the 80 x 72 39-inch goods would 
veigh about 4.10 to 4.15 yards per pound using our same 
varns. In ealeulating, it is always safer to leave a few 
points to spare on the heavy side as it is much easier to 
eavy up filling than to make it lighter. 

Some one may naturally ask the question as to where I 
arrive at the 15.11 per cent contraction in one calculation 
and use 6 per cent in the other. This same question would 
also apply to the first method I used in arriving at the 
number of the filling to make in producing the 80 x 80s 
when using 30s warp. In that case I used 17 per cent for 
contraction and size on the warp because I was only trying 
to arrive at the pounds of warp in a piece of cloth and I 
knew it would take 17 per cent. While in the other me- 
thod of arriving at the average number of yarn I used 
15.11 per cent because there is no size in the filling, and 
| knew 15.11 per cent was the correct percentage to use. 

But how did I know it? will be the first question of 
any textile student who is reading this article. The only 
answer I know is that these things must be found out by 
practical experience. No two mills can produce the same 
weight cloth with exactly the same number of yarns, cal- 
culated by using the same percentages of contraction. Of 
course the numbers can be gotten near enough to start 
the filling and warp coming through the spinning by using 
the theoretical percentages of contraction, but just as soon 
as you can get a piece of cloth off the loom it should be 
weighed on the ounce scales to get the correct yards per 
pound. Then the filling can be made heavier or lighter as 
needed before much cloth is made, 

I have said all of this in order to prepare the reader 
for the following advice which every superintendent and 
overseer should follow during all his experience in making 
different styles of good under the various conditions that 
prevail at the different mills. Here it is: Determine the 
actual percentage of contraction and size it is taking to 
produce every style of goods in your mill. 

By keeping a strict record of every style of goods he 
ean obtain this information on, he will soon build up prac- 
tical information which will be invaluable to him. Some 
mil] man will get up a record book some of these days in 
which superintendents and overseers can easily record al! 
such information systematically instead of having a dozen 
little memorandum books scattered around his desk in 
which he ean’t find anything when he needs it quickly. 
Here is the method I use to determine the actual percent- 
age of the styles of goods being made in a mill: 

First caleulate for the average number of yarn it 
would take to prodnee that style of goods without any con- 
traction or size (if that were possible, which of course it is 
not) thus: 4.00 yards to the pound; 39 inches wide; pick 
and sley, 80 + 80 — 160. 

4x 39 & 160 . 

——_——— = 29.71 average number of yarn with- 
840 = 
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out any contraction or size. Now multiply by 2 to get 
warp and filling: 29.71 2 — 59.42. 

Now if a man actually using 30s warp and 40s filling 
to produce this style of goods, and knows absolutely the 
difference between the yarns he is actually making with 
the size, water and actual contraction being added in his 
mill, and the theoretical yarns without contraction or size, 
he will certainly have the correct percentage to use in cal- 
culating the yarns for this style of goods in his mill. 
30s + 40s — 70s yarn actually being spun. 

29.71 2 = 59.42 theoretical average ‘number of yarn. 
70 — 59.42 — 10.58 difference. 

Thus his yarn numbers are 10.58 numbers lighter than 
the theoretical yarns with no size and contraction. Now 
10.58 & 100 -—- 70 = 15.11 per cent contraction to use in 
the calculations. 100 — 15.11 — 84.89 per cent. 840 yards 
per hank & 84.89 per cent — 713 which is the constant 
to be entered in the record for this style of goods. Then 
to use the constant 713 for the 80 x 80 goods, only this 
simple caleulation is needed to find the actual number of 
filling in that particular mill to produce four yards per 
pound, thus: 

Construction: 4.00 yards to the pound; 39 inches wide; 
pick and sley, 80 + 80 — 160. 





4x 39 & 160 
oe — — 35 average number of yarn. 
713 
35s & 2 70 warp and filling. 70 — 30s warp = 40s 


filling. 

Some of my old records show the following constan%& 
arrived at in this way to produce yarns for the following 
styles of goods: 

80 x 80, 39-inch, 4.00-yard goods—Constant 705. (This 
was in a different mill from the one used in the 
illustration. ) 

72 x 80, 41-inch, 4.10-yard goods—Constant 710. 

72 x 76, 39-inch, 4.25-yard goods—Constant 720. 

68 x 72, 39-inch, 4.75-yard goods—Constant 719. 

64 x 64, 40-inch, 5.10-yard goods—Constant 725. 
(Note that this style is 40 inches wide, not the regu- 
lar 64 x 64 which is 381% inches wide.) 

64 x 60, 3814-inch, 5.35-yard goods—Constant 719. 

This gives some idea of the varying conditions under 
which styles of goods are affected in the same mill and 
emphasizes how important it is for every overseer and 
superintendent to know what his mill is actually doing. 
Such a store of information is of course very valuable to 
any man not only in putting on a style of goods he has 
never made in that mill but in ease he should change to 
another mill. Contributor No. 74. 


Desires Information on the Duplex Carding 
Device and Its Operation. 


Epitor Corton: 
I would like to see some diseussion in the “How Other 


Men Manage” Department on the duplex carding device. 
Why don’t more mills use the duplex system? Can’t we 
get a better grade of product with the duplex? What is the 
best setting on the duplex to get the greatest percentage? 
I am running both the single and the double roll duplex, 
and anvthing in regard to the duplex device or its opera- 
tion will be appreciated. Nero (N. C.) 
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Some of the Many Uses 


Tool cribs, factory subdivis- 
ions, stock rooms, depart- 
ment offices, shop restau- 
rants, wash rooms, locker 
rooms, passageways, etc. 


Attractive Opportunity for 
Live Sales Agents 


Send sketch or dimensions for ccmplete details and prices. 


' THE KNAPP FENCE CO., E. 134th St. CLEVELAND, OHIO 


lasted but six weeks, a user of “ 
letter, the above being an extract. 
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as well as increasing product on" ¢ 


FTER six months of hard service on a machine where other belts had 
Sondaron” Round Belts wrote us a 


“Bondaron” Belt on your machine, you are guaranteed in- 
creased production because the stoppages for replacements or shortening belts 
A “Bondaron” belt resists stretch, is not damaged by fric 
tional heat, and possesses gripping properties that end belt slip troubles for 


Insist on “Bondaron” Round Belts as your standard belt equipment—you'll 
know it’s genuine by the hair on onc side. 
with the hair on by a valuable, well-guarded 
secret process, which makes it twice as strong 
as regular tanned leather, more pliable and 
ever so much more durable. 


BPS 


Solid Round Belting 
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Let Us Save 
You Money On 
Window Guards 


Skylight Guards 

Factory Guards 

Factory Fence 

Factorv Gates 
Etc. 
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All “Bondaron” leather is tanned 


Vanufactured exclusively by 
CHARLES 


Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Systematize 


Your Mill 


To have tools, bobbins, shuttles and 
other equipment in your mill kept in 
an orderly manner is to increase the 
general efficiency of the entire mill. 
Systematize your mill with 


Knapp Standard Wire Partitions 


They are easily handled and quickly erected 
and not only add to the appearance of your 
mill, but to have equipment where your em- 
ployees can quickly locate it, time is saved, 
efficiency increased and the incentive for or- 
der is instilled in the minds of your workers. 


KNAPP STANDARD WIRE PARTITIONS 
also guard your tools, and other small equip- 
ment from theft. 


Think of the many ways in which KNAPP 
STANDARD WIRE PARTITIONS can be made 
to produce savings in your mill. 


They are shipped ready to erect—only a 
screw driver and wrench required. Can be 
taken down and rearranged any time. 


SO Pa) > 
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Setting and Timing Combers. 


EDITOR COTTON: 

This is my first letter to the Practical Discussion De- 
partment, but I hope that it contains what “Bab (N. C.)” 
wants to know in regard to combers. I can’t give him in- 
formation from A to Z, as he requests in his letter on page 
141 of the December number, but I believe I ean discuss 
he comber from the time it arrives at the mill from the 
nakers. 

When a comber first comes in, one should take it out 
of the shooks, and leve] it, then it should be all taken down 
but the frame work, the cams and cam shaft; the parts 
should all be cleaned in kerosene. 

Now in timing and setting a comber it is but seldom thai 
ve find two comber men with the same ideas, so if mine 
do not coincide with another man’s, the only argument is 


which setting can produce the best results. Here is my 


nethod: The first thing I would do is to set the actuating 
cams. This is done by setting the caps hard, throw the 80- 


tooth gear out of mesh, turn the eam shaft unfil the roller 
on the pawl is in the heel of the large cam on the head of 
he comber, then turn the index gear to 5 and slide the 80- 
tooth gear in mesh and bolt it there, then the fluted and 
needle segments with the tins should be put in place. 

Next I’d put the brass bushings in place, being careful 
to put them in the places for which they are all numbered 
Then set in the detaching roll, and have it so as to move 
freely after all caps are screwed down tight. Then I’d set 
the fluted segment from the detaching roll with a 114 
Then adjust the detaching roll, placing 
the clock at 8.9, the high part of the segment, ‘with a 22 
From now on all settings will be taken from the 
detaching roll. In the first place the cylinder is the base 
of all settings, but as the detaching roll has to be set 
and free in its bearings, and given a true and accurate 
setting with the cylinder, it becomes the base of all settings. 


gauge, clock at 5. 


gauge. 


The feed roll is next put in and set and ganged ac- 
cording to the staple to be run, then it is removed. The 
next step would be to set the piece-up motion; this should 
be timed at 534 or 6. The outside cam first, then the in- 
side one, then the brushes are set so. they will run well 
down on the first three rows of needles on the half lap. 

Before putting on the nippers, care should be taken that 
they will hold paper on both ends and the middle, and that 
the serews are tight. The nippers are numbered and 
should be placed according to these numbers. After they 
are on turn the clock to 8.9 (high part of fluted segment) 
and set them to a 36 degree angle. Set to the detaching 
roll now with 1 7/16 gauge, and to the segment with a 21 
gauge; be sure and tighten the nuts on the nippers. Put 
paper between the nipper plates and nippers, and then put 
on the nipper rods. Set the clock at 14.25 and work the 
nuts on the nipper rods tight with the fingers; set nipper 
cams at 101%. Be sure the two are working together and 
then turn to 11.5 and the nippers should hold paper; if 
not the nuts on the nipper rods will have to be adjusted. 

When setting nippers always start by the middle one 
and take the’ work screw nearest to the center; that is, if 
working to the right, take the left screw on each head. 
After the nippers are all set, as just explained, place a 
piece of paper on the other screw and work this serew 
until it holds the paper. Then put back the feed roll, set 
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the top comb, draw box, lap aprons, creel and lap rolls, 
and coiler. 

I should have stated before about setting the leather de 
taching rolls. Turn until the clock is at the high part of 


segment 8.9, and set with about 22 gauge. These may have 
to be moved lower, but by setting a little high you are sure 
not to damage them. 


the sliver, and just clear the needles of the half lap. 


These have to be set so as to take 


The brass rolls or top rolls are set with the clock at 8, 
with an 18 gauge; the top comb shaft 64% inches from the 


99 


-- 


detaching roll and from the segment, clock at 8, with a 
gauge. Top comb (old ones) clock at 8, with an 18+«gauge, 
18 angle; (new ones) clock at 8 with an 18 gauge, 29 angle. 
Setting this way will give a 21 gauge from the half laps 
with the clock at 14.25. 

Don’t let anyone fool you about the stop motion; they 
will work if they are fixed right, and will give one a lot 
of trouble, too. 

The setting of the rolls in the draw box is according 
to the length of staple. 

I be- 


lieve you get the best piecing up at the time; of course 


The feed should be between six and seven, for 
much depends on the amount of waste one wishes to take 
out, also. 

If you take out the main shaft, be sure to replace it 
at the same time setting or all of your timing will be out 
of order. 

I don’t believe in the tell-tale signals for the ones run- 
ning the combers depend too much on them. There are 
lots of points on taking care of a comber, but “Bab,” I 
believe, only wants timing anal settings. 

Newcomer (N. H.) 
A Sanitary Safeguard. 





Epitor Corron : 

Recently the writer was in a mill and noted that there 
had been painted a white strip around the base of every 
post and wall.. This strip was about six inches wide on the 
floor and six inches high on the walls and posts. It re- 
quired only a few moments of reflection to guess what this 
was for. There was absolutely no trace of spitting on 
the walls and in the corners. 

It is a peeuliar trait of human nature to spit in a 
secluded spot or away from the usual path of our feet. 
This generally means that the base of walls and posts are 
the recipients of our sputum. Also, it is a fact that we 
usually select places to expectorate which are the most dif- 
ficult to clean or be disinfected by artificial or natural 
procedure. The death rate from tuberculosis has been de- 
creased in this country largely by prevention of the spread 
of the disease, rather than by its cure. Recently an ap- 
palling toll of human lives has been taken by influenza. 
These maladies are of serious nature to cotton mill em- 
ployees. The atmosphere of the mills is necessarily dusty. 
This requires extra precaution in guarding against pulmon- 
ary diseases. Spitting in corners is the most widespread, 
obstacle of sanitary measures in cotton mills, and anything 
which will help to induce the operatives to spit in recep- 
tacles provided for the purpose, or even on the open floor, 
deserves publicity. It is a sorry specimen of humanity 
who will deliberately spit on a clean white floor or wall. 
Most people won’t. Of course the main mill floors cannot 
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American Vulcanized Fibre Co. Preferred Stock 


In order that we may unify The best quality tallow, 
our efforts to better serve palm, and red oils and olive 
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A Profitable Investment JRBUCK BW 1S 
: For the Dy e House SYSTEM FOR DYE HOUSES 


Do the dyers in your dye house dislike their 
work?—are they reluctant to face the dav’s 
toil—to labor in a damp misty dye house filled 
with vapor? If so, they are really justified 
in being dissatisfied, 


How would you, for instance, like to enter 
your office, and find it damp,—find condensa- 
tion dripping from the ceiling—find cold 
clouds of vapor?—could you put forth your 
best efforts—could you render satisfactory 
service ?—could you produce maximum work 
and highest quality? No. Your dyers are in 
the same position—UNLESS vour dye house 
is equipped with the BUCKEYE System For 
Dye Houses, 


The BUCKEYE System eliminates all moisture and 
steam. it protects and prolongs the life of the dye house 
interior. Your workers will be willing, even glad, to 
begin their day’s work—anxious to put forth their best 
efforts. They will appreciate the installation of the 
PUCKEYE System. You will see better quality pro- 
duction — increased _ profits. Investigation of the 
RUCKEYE System For Dye Houses will pay you well. 
Write us for complete particulars. No obligation for 
consultation, 


Buckeye Blower Co. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


872 Whitehall St., Atlanta, Ga. 501 Wabash Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
824 Monadnock Block, Chicago, Il. 1400 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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be always clean and white, but they can be frequently 
serubbed and kept in a sanitary state. 
The white corners and bases of posts are not only won- 
ierful aids in sanitary effort, but are really some improve- 
ent in the general appearance of the mill. 
R. B. 8S. (Ga.) 


Uniform Weights and a Cause. 


KpitoR COTTON : 

In reading the recent discussion between “Wash” and 
“W. T. (Mass.)” in recent issues regarding uniform weights 
m warp beams, I am reminded of what I got into some 
time ago on cloth weights—and “W. T.” may have been in 
he same boat and did not find it out. 

I was running two styles of cloth that were carrying 
he same numbers of both warp and filling, but were of 
lifferent weights per yard, the difference being that one 
tyle was somewhat wider than the other, and this made 
he weights differ. We have other styles, but in this case 
in particular I was fixing to change the two off to another 
tyle, so I made some sample filling, as the filling was all 
that I had to change to make the new cloth, and proceeded 
» make my sample to start from. 

After I had run four looms long enough to get 60 yards 
from each loom I cut the cloth off and had it run through 
the eloth room in the regular manner—that is, through 
the stitchers, brushers, inspectors and folders—and weighed 
t up and it did not vary but five points from the cloth 
weights that I was already making. But I wanted it to 
weigh twenty points from what I was making. I made an 
inspeetion to see if the correct filling was used as instructed, 
and it was, so we made another sample of filling a little 
lighter still, and ran that through, and it came out all right. 

Then I set about to find out what was the matter. I 
figured all that I knew to figure on the filling weights, and 

each time I came back to where I started from; that is, 
figuring from the average number of yarn that made what 
I was making before and it came out all right; so, why 
didn’t this? I had other styles of cloth in the cloth 
room besides the two styles that I was figuring on, and one 
reason that I did not weigh them was that we were not 
making so very much of it and a bale would only come 
now and then, and I thought they would be of the regular 
weight, but finally I decided to weigh some that had al- 
ready been baled and stacked in the cloth room in the fore- 
noon, and two bales in the afternoon, and there I found 
the trouble. I did this after closing hours, and found that 
the cloth checker had doctored the weights to make them 
come out very near the required standard. And this was 
an old eloth room checker in whom I had the utmost con- 
fidence, too. But you see he fell, as will a lot of them if 
the superintendent doesn’t keep his eyes open. 

I never did ask him why he did it, but I suppose he 
did it to make the weights show up good and even, confident 
that they would soon come back right. I had a man once 
on beam weights who did the same thing. And in both 
eases all that I could ever think of that they might have 
done it for was to please me, as I make it a practice nearly 
every day to see some beams and cloth weighed to see with 
my own eyes how it is going, but. the cloth checker got me on 
the two styles I speak of. 

And every time I hear of a man running weights too 
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close I think of those two men and remember that I myself 
found one time that there may be something dead up the 
branch. Of course weights can be run very close with good 
mixing and good, closely regulated humidity, and with 
other conditions favorable. Sometimes I run closer than 
I ever thought I could, but I can only hold it for a while 
as the weights will break off and run a few pounds off 
standard, sometimes farther than makes me feel good. 
With all classes of cotton, a mill man who has been in 
the mill business long enough to hold the responsible posi- 
tions that I suppose “Wash” and “W. T.” hold, should 
know about how much certain numbers of yarn should vary, 
and when the variation gets beyond that point, that .some- 
thing is wrong with something that is not the weather, or 
the humidity, and he should not have very much trouble 
in locating it—that is, unless he has a false checker, and 
then he will have to stay on the job and do some personal 
work. T. A. D. (Ga.) 
An Old-Timer Says. 
(Continued from page 303). 





ing can’t run off. It'll be there in the morning.” 

“Yes, I know,” he said, “but I couldn’t sleep a wink 
tonight unless I found out if the new and old rolls are 
the same size.” 

So we got a lantern and went to Jim’s tool box to get 
a pair of outside calipers to measure the exact diameters 
of the rolls with. Just as I suspected! There was ¥% inch 
difference in the diameter of the old and new bottom 
rolls. Then we looked at the draft gears and did find 
they had different draft gears on to make up for the dif- 
ference in the steel rolls. 

“Well, anyway, in the morning we will weigh 15 or 20 
sizings off of a new frame and the same off of an old 
frame and add all the weighings together to see if the 
total weight will show any difference,” I said. “You 
know, Jim, when you look at the average weight there has 
to be considerable difference to make it show up, but when 
you look at the total weight of say 20 weighings it will 
show you the slightest difference and by weighing 20 off 
of each several times will finally show you whether one of 
them runs heavier or lighter euery time. 

“If it does then you should change one of the other 
gears—not the draft gears— until you get the new and 
old frames running the same.” 


Next morning we did find the new drawing running the 
heavier, but not enough to change a tooth of draft so we 
had a gear made to give us the small difference, and Jim 
was the happiest fellow you ever saw. He wanted me 
to promise I would stay all the week with him. 

“Think I’m making fun of you now, Jim?” I asked. 

“Oh no, but I had rather you would leave off that 
bunk about cows or something. 


“Come on, let’s look at the fly frames.” 

“Don’t be in such a hurry, Jim,” I said. “Suppose 
we look at one or two more things on the cards. Call one 
of your card hands and tell him to take off the roll that the 
flat strips wind up on. Take the rolls off of all that alley 
of cards. 

“Now while those cards are running and letting the 
strips fall down on the doffer casing, suppose you have 
a man pull the licker-in waste out on the floor behind about 
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For the Real Silk Hosiery Co.. Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lockwood. Greene & Co.. Engineers 


An 
Exceptional Hinge 


No. 2 of a Series on “How to Judge 
Metal Partitions” 


EGARDLESS of all the other fine 

Sanymetal qualities, there are many tex- 
the mill engineers who will specify nothing 
but Sanymetal Toilet Partitions simply on 
account of the hinges. Sanymetal Gravity 
Roller Hinges—patented—are everywhere ac- 
cepted as the finest toilet hinge made. That’s 
because they are springless, simple, wear-and- 
fool-proof. They work from the force of 
gravity and unfailingly compel the swing 
doors to stand open or closed, as desired, 
when the toilet is unoccupied. Their roller 
action is smooth and sure. They make spring 
replacement a forgotten nuisance. 
Other Sanymetal features are: unusually rigid 
installation, exclusive use of Armco Ingot Iron 
Sheets, high-grade baked enamel finish, sanitary 
water-shedding base shoe, slant-lip partition 
mold, new door with molded stile, electro-zinc 
rust-proofing of all hardware, unit section design, 
with or without doors, adaptable to any arrange- 
ment. Sanymetal is also made for urinals, show- 
er and dressing-rooms, and toilet wainscot. 
Write today for new Catalog No. 5. 

Makers of Sanymetal Office and 
Factory Partitions 


Gravity Hinge 


THE SANYMETAL PRODUCTS CO. 
986 E. 64th Street Cleveland, O. 
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Genuine Creo-pine, vacuum and 
pressure creosoted  subflooring 
will outlast your factory—yet it 
costs no more than any first-class 
untreated subflooring. 


Affords uninterrupted produc- 
tion, eliminates floor repair costs 
and assures stability of top floor. 


Our modern creosoting plant, 
big production machinery, togeth- 
er with our special facilities for 
obtaining highest grade raw lum- 
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us to offer Creo-pine subflooring 
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) lines of ecards. That is a better way to see just what 
cards are doing than to go along and look under a 
y ecards.” 

Soon as the waste was pulled out from under the cards 
walked down the alley and could see plainly just which 
ls needed attention. Jim thought it was a real good 
em and said he would have the waste left on the floor 
week when the 
ng out waste so he could simply walk down the alley 


way about once a eard hand was 
see how the cards were doing. 

“Yes, and you can have the picker men pull the 

s out from under the pickers and leave them on the 

r for you to look at once in a while; that will keep 

checked up on the condition of your pickers all the 

e,” I added. 

“And say, Jim, do you weigh your intermediate picker 
ups ?” 
“No, I never heard of anybody doing that.” 

“Well,” I continued, “if you can get the super to buy 
ou an extra pair of scales you have the intermediate laps 
weighed by the same man that is there. It will not cost 
uu one penny extra and you will certainly have less 
finisher laps to set back.” 

“Good, ‘Old-Timer,’ ” said Jim, “I will sure do that. 
Don’t see why I had never thought of it myself.” 

Then we went back to look at the cards that were let- 
ting the flat strips fall down on the doffer casing. “By 
Heck!” exclaimed Jim, “I never would have believed that 
there was that much difference in the amount of strips 
he eards were taking out. Look at that card! Each 
strip falls down as soon as the comb knocks it off of the 
flat. And that third ecard down there is taking out almost 
solid sheet.” 

“Of course you know, Jim,” I explained, “that theor- 
etically the cotton from each flat should just hang to the 
cotton from the next flat by a very thin sheet of fibers 
holding the two strips together. But believe me, old man, 
that is some hard thing to do— to get your cards all doing 
that way.” 

“Yes, I know,” agreed Jim, “but I see right now that 
[ ean greatly improve on what they are doing and I am 
going to take the rolls off of all my cards and show the 
grinders the ecards which need attention. 

“Now before you say too much about my fly frames, I 
want to show you what we are doing to them,” he said, as 
we passed on. 

Jim had two men overhauling and he showed me all 
the things they were doing to put the frames in good shape. 
And they were doing a good job and I could see that the 
frames which they had worked over were running very 
nicely. I stopped off one of the frames and then by jerk- 
ing the belt shifter quickly to throw the belt on and off the 
tight pulley just enough to move the gears, I showed 
Jim that the surface or outside of the bobbin could be 
moved about a half an inch without moving the flyer. 
This of course showed plainly that his overhaulers had left 
too much backlash or lost motion in his gears or that thev 
were badly worn or something. 

But Jim looked like he was going to get red in the face 
again because he had bragged so in telling me what fine 
work he was doing overhauling those frames so I quickly 
changed the subject. 

“Are these your oldest frames, Jim?” I asked. He 
said they were. “Don’t you suppose the flutes on the 
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steel rolls are worn pretty slick after running so many 
] : \ 


and the other side of those flutes have been 


any,” I asked. 


years never 


worn 
“T guess that’s right, ‘Old-Timer.’ 

“Well,” I continued, “if you could take the steel rolls out 
of this right-hand frame and put them in that left-hand 
frame it would turn the stee] roll around, so to speak, and 
cause the drafting to be done by the side of the flute which 
has never worn any. That would be the same as putting 
in a new steel roll, wouldn’t it?” 

“Te:” “that 
will it work ?” 


admitter Jim, sounds all right. But 


“Suppose you try two frames and then you ean let me 
know next time I see you,” I suggested. 


The 
started good! 


whistle! By golly, dinner time before we got 

“Doesn’t time fly when you have your mind occupied 
all the time?” exclaimed Jim. 

“Yes, Jim, that’s why so many overseers and superin- 
tendents get to hating their jobs; they simply try to see 
how much work they can get out of, and time drags with 
them until they are soon finding fault with everything 
about their work and they think they have the hardest 
job in the country. That causes them always to be looking 
for a job with the result that first thing they know they 
are ‘bum’ overseers or superintendents and are gradually 
getting a smaller job at every change. 
at all. 

“While on the other hand, if the 
terest in their work; keep looking for something to do all 
the time; they would soon fall in love with their work 
and when a man falls in love with his work he is going to 
make a reputation for himself. 


Got no reputation 


would take an in- 


“T’ll tell you some of these days how I think an over- 
seer or superintendent should systematize himself with his 
work in order to enjoy it—but I must be traveling along 
down the road now.” 

“What! Ain’t you going to stay for dinner with mg?” 
my friend asked. 

“No Jim, I’ve already said too much for one -visit—I’ve 
got to go.” 

“Well, ‘Old-Timer,” I believe by keeping right in be- 
kind the things you have shown me, I can make the best 
roving of any carder in the South.” 

“Good for you, Jim! Go to it! 
can tell you all these things, but ten men ean’t make you 
do them. 
work. Goodbye!” 

“Goodbye, ‘Old-Timer.’ 

“T will, Jim,—goodbye!” 

“But say! 


You know one man 
It’s up to you, Jim, to fall in love with your 
Be sure to come again.” 

Leave them darn cows at home.” 


We all go up and down together. 
about it? 


Had you ever thought 
Better cooperate. 


This electric light I am working under sure does give 
a good light, but it has to have “something behind it,” so 
to speak—otherwise it is just a piece of glass and wire. 
Do you put something behind your work ? 


I bought a textile magazine once for one dollar a year 
that afterwards brought me in hundreds of dollars. 
Corron. If you don’t believe it, ask the editors. 


It was 
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Should Buy GARLAND 


LOOM HARNESSES 


Our loom harnesses are critically in- 
spected not only during the process of 
manufacturing, but also when ready to 
ship, when any harness, which is not 
up to the high standard we require, is 
thrown out. Every harness which you 
receive from us is therefore as near 
perfect as it is possible to make it, and 


the quality is always the same. 
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DIXON’S 
Solid Belt Dressing 


is recommended for a quick, sure cure for 
slipping belts. 


It may be safely used on leather, rubber, 
or fabric belts without clogging, hardening 
or cracking the belt, even after years of use. 


If applied sparingly at intervals it will pre- 
serve the belt and prevent loss of power 
through slipping. There is no more popular 
dressing on the market. 


Write for Circular No, 34-O and sample. 
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Wash” Discusses Fly Frames and Differentials. 





ror COTTON: 

In the December number, another compliment has come 

way. “K. 8. (N. C.)” claims that an idea of mine 

out proof of conclusion is interesting. If “K. S.” will 
tech the future numbers of Corton, he will soon see the 
awings of a truly cone-driven frame which will prove the 
nelusion of my idea. 

“K, §.” says I remind him of an old engineer who re- 
So did “Wash” 
ve his training in Massachusetts; therefore, history is 
peating itself, that is, “K. 8.” is in the same boat as 
en he was assistant to the old engineer, things were 


ved his training in Massachusetts. re- 


vsterious then as now because he refuses to be educated. 
However, “K. 8S.” deserves a great deal of credit for 
,oothing over questions he is unable to answer. Being 
able to answer my logic, he devotes about half of his 
ticle to Newton’s Law. “Wash” is also a student of 
Newton’s Law and knows that the only true law of gravi- 
ition exists among the planets only, where the masses in 
e universe attract each other with a force which varies 
cording to the inverse square of the distance and with- 
it interference. 

But there is a great amount of interference with the 
unetion of the presser rod and finger from the beginning 
» the end of a set of roving. Unlike “K. §.,” I am going 

answer each of his questions to the best of my ability. 
I am sure that “K. 8.” is not a constant 
Corron, or he would not write such trite stuff as he does 

the second paragraph of his letter on “Mechanical Laws 
ind Machine Design” on page 119 of the December issue, 
where he says that “Wash” comes in “with that mysterious 
skeleton which he ealls the relationship of speeds, tension, 
presser pad and cones.” 


co 


reader of 


“K. §.” is apparently, to my mind, not a practical man, 
ind of course what I say is mysterious to him. I have in 
hand a letter from a contributor to this department who 
says, “You write some dandy articles, and I like the way 
you clarify your statements.” The letter came from “down 
in Dixie,” too. If “K. 8.” will look up every issue of 
Corton from May 1913 to December 1922 he will find 
that all my articles are not twaddle. 

In the fifth paragraph of the letter referred to, “K. 8.” 
put his first question. He wishes to know why, when every- 
thing is going all right, all the tension is between the bob- 
bin and the presser pad? He answers this himself in the 
very next paragraph, but evidently when he wrote the sixth 
paragraph he had his mind so centered on Newton’s Law 
that he forgot the amount of pressure existing on a flyer 
paddle of a high speeded frame, and he forgot also that 
the roving must be drawn past the point of pressure. 

To make sure that this is understood, let us assume 
that the spindle on any fly frame is making only five re- 
volutions per minute. In such a case there would not be 
any pressure at the point of the presser finger. Therefore, 
we have a tension (if any) from the surface of the bobbin 
to the drawing rolls. Simply because the strand is free 
from the drawing rolls to the surface of the bobbin, which 
proves that there is a great amount of friction offered at 
this point eaused by the pressure of the paddle. 

On the other hand, when a fly frame spindle is run at 
n high speed, say from 1200 to 1300 revolutions per min- 
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ute, there is a great amount of pressure which makes a 
firmer bobbin as admitted by “K. S.” in his sixth para- 
graph. “K. 8.” or any other reader of this department 
must admit that the amount of roving delivered by the 
drawing rolis (not considering the amount of stretch) must 
be drawn under the presser pad, for the bobbin leads the 
flyer. See the point? 

The roving or strand is offered enough resistance to 
cause slack from the eye of the presser pad to the drawing 
rolls. This it is that makes the bobbin firm, and that is 
why different speeds call for different cones. This is one 
evil that makes conditions unequal on the fly frame. 

Then who ever heard of carders changing the number of 
wraps on the presser finger? They do it in waste mills. 

Now read the eighth paragraph and then go back to the 
sixth paragraph, and you will find “K. 8.” in an argument 
with himself. He says I am dead right in stating that a 
higher speed will make a firmer bobbin, and in the eighth 
paragraph he would have us change the bottom cone gear 
to cure or remedy the functions of the*presser controlled 
by Newton’s Law as so ably defined by himself. 

The same thing will happen on any fly frame of any 
size whether the carriage is going up or down, if it is a 
bobbin-lead frame. 
cause the strand is coarser and the least defect in the ten- 


I simply mentioned the slubber be 
sion could be more easily seen here. When the frame is 
run on slow speed the strand has more freedom, as stated, 
and when run at a high speed the pressure of the paddle 
checks this freedom and in one case we have a soft bobbin, 
and in the other case a hard bobbin. 

In his third paragraph, “K. 8.” says, “It was not the 
purpose of my letter in the July number to convince 
‘Wash’ that his ideas are wrong, but that I might induce 
him to give us practical facts and figures showing that 
there are real forces and mechanical principles existing 
to produce the relationship such as he says exists.” 

Well, what is the matter with the foregoing facts when 
the cones are considered a continuous string of pulleys? 

I will answer paragraphs nine and ten together. In all 
waste mills, the number of wraps on the presser finger are 
changed according to the quality of the waste. All that 
“K. 8.” states in his tenth paragraph about Newton’s Law 
is okeh if no stock existed between the paddle and the 
bobbin during winding. But the sad part of it is that 
when the frame is run at a speed slower than that for which 
the cones were modified, the diameter of the bobbin in- 
ereases faster than the lateral action of the cone belt. The 
inereasing diameter due to slow speed interferes with the 
functions of the presser finger because the increasing dia- 
meter is stronger than the pressure of the paddle. 

When the stock is wiry or hand-twisted, the strand then 
becomes stronger than the resistance offered by the increas- 
ing diameter of the bobbin, and conditions are held more 
equal. That is why I have often admitted that a bobbin- 
lead fly frame will make a fairly even roving, but never 
like a flyer-lead, for the reasons already explained. 

In the eleventh paragraph, “K. 8.” fell into a trap I 
set for him. In answer to one of my questions, he states 
that “the weight of the bobbin has absolutely nothing to 
do with the winding in this case, any more than it would 
if we were running a frame on 5 hank roving with say 
a roving twist 1.30 times the square root of the number, 


and changed to 5s yarn with 4.75 twist, 8. R.” Continning, 
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‘(New York 


he says, “If this frame was operating in the first case 
under Newton’s Laws, it will operate under the same law 
in the second case.” 

No doubt most readers have heard of the Dunn flyer. 
The average thickness of layers between the Dunn and the 
Bodden flyers on a fly frame 7 x 342, was found to be on 
the Bodden about .0155 average thickness, 70 layers, 1927 
yards on the bobbin. On the Dunn flyer, .0147 average 
thickness, 95 layers, 2524 yards on the bobbins. This 
should show “K. S.” conclusively that the true outline of 
a pair of cones depends largely upon the type and size of 
flyer being used. “K. 8.” should now understand what my 
meaning is when I refer to the relationship between cones 
and flyers. 

The relationship between cones and flyers is very close 
indeed, so close that if the flyer is changed the cones must 
be changed also; one dominates the other. To prove this 
statement, I have given in a sketch herewith of the cone 
outlines for Dunn and Bodden flyers that knocks “K. §.’s” 
theory of Newton’s Laws sky high where it belongs. The 
outline for the Bodden is shown by the dotted line, while 
the full line shows the outline for the Dunn. 

What “K. 8.” states in the twelfth paragraph of his 
The use of the 
coneave and convex cones do not wind a bobbin satisfac- 
torily, or will not wind correctly on any size of fly frame, 
as claimed by “K. S.,” at least I have never seen it done. 
Refer to my letter entitled “ ‘Wash’ Finds Some Heavy 
Drawing Sliver,” in the December issue. Here I give some 
good reasons to prove that winding on the bobbin is not 


perfect. 


letter does not agree with my experience. 


In the thirteenth paragraph “K. 8.” points out the fact 
that the largest mills in this country and England are using 
the one size of cones on all their frames. 
argument, indeed. 


This is a poor 
It was not so long ago that the same 
argument was advanced against the vertical or Crighton 
opener. Many mill men would say, “What else can you ex- 
pect from a mill with Crighton openers?” Inclined trunk 
was the rage, and they were found in the largest and best 
mills, Was it a mistake? Sure, for you find the vertical 
opener now used singly, in double tandem and even triple 
tandem. I fought hard with my pen in those days for the 
return of this valuable cleaning agent. I was told then, as 
now that the days of the Crighton opener were past, not only 
down in Dixie, but everywhere. However, whether or not 
my pen helped I do not know, but we do know that these 
openers are admitted now to be the best cleaning agents. 
“K. 8.” gets a bit more practical in the fourteenth 
paragraph, where he wishes to know if a flyer-lead frame 
has less slack in its gearing, has a better arrangement of 
gearing, has a different flyer and finger, if the mills using 
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lyer lead can use a shorter cotton, and if they get a bet- 
Also 


builders did not quit building the flyer-lead frame 


production or a better price for their product. 


rid of driving the bobbins at their highest speed 
full, then “what did they quit for?” 

x the same reason they quit building the Crighton 

It was only a short time ago that the defenders 

e bobbin-lead frame claimed that the change in sys- 

But 

| pointed out and proved that any hesitation of the 


was due to the hesitation of the bottom cone. 


n cone would cause slack, they now get on another 
Now for the hundredth time I must repeat that 

full bobbin speed on a flyer-lead frame is not as great 
at of a bobbin-lead. 

[he foregoing should eonvinee “K. S.” that the question 


peed condemns the bobbin-lead system. As regards the 


wk in gearing, “K. 8.” writes much against the bobbin- 
Let us assume that we are running two fly 

mes, one a bobbin-lead and the other a flyer-lead. They 
both have run for years and the spur gears driving the 
pindles on each frame are badly worn. The skew gears 
nd spindle gears also are worn. Now in the case of the 


ad system. 


yer-lead (having in mind the slack caused by the wearing 
of the gears), if the flyer is retarded or lags behind the 
peed of the bobbin, in each case the end will slacken, be- 
cause the flyer leads. On the other hand, in the ease of 
bobbin-lead, if the flyer lags behind the speed of the 
bobbin, stretch takes place, because the bobbin leads the 
er. Are these not facts? 

This is another evil that causes light yarn in spots. 

The gearing on both systems is the same, but any wear 
or slack in the gearing does not affect the flyer-lead. The 
flyer can be of the same type with the presser finger having 
the opposite position. A mill having the flyer-lead frames 
an use a shorter staple, for reasons already explained. 
We have less pressure between the paddle and the sur- 
face of the bobbin, and as the flyer leads the bobbin, it has 
a tendeney to take the bobbin around with it, which reduces 
the amount of strain on both the strand and cone belt. 

As regards production, the advantage is with the bobbin- 
lead, for the reason that the extra pressure found be- 
tween the pad and the surface of the bobbin aids to attain 
most the figured twist to the inch. However, please be 
reminded that it is the amount of pressure at the termi- 
nation of the presser finger that causes the unequal con- 
ditions found on every bobbin-lead frame. This may be 
“mysterious” to “K. §.” so I will define “the unequal con- 
ditions found on all bobbin-lead fly frames.” 

Unequal conditions on fly frames means that one condi- 
tion dominates the other. The functions of the presser pad 
on a Dunn flyer differ from those of the Bodden, hence 
the different outline on the bottom cone. High speed 
‘ondenses the strand and more layers can be added to the 
bobbin. Again, the inereasing diameter of the bobbin due 
to slow speed or fluffy stock causes the condition to be- 
come unequal as was explained. 

Regarding the price of product, I am unable to say, as 
[ have never been connected with a selling house, but T 
do know that the yarn made from a flyer-lead frame will 
break from six to ten pounds better, which means less waste 
and better running work in the, succeeding processes. 


bobbin-lead has one advantage it is a great disadvantage 
and the eanse of much defective work as I have pointed 
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Therefore it should be clearly seen here that although the ~ 
















































out in this department. Eeven if a tooth of twist must be 
inserted to equalize the number of turns to the inch for the 
same hank, this is more than offset by the difference in 
quality. 

In the fifteenth paragraph “K. 8.” says, “Everybody 
doesn’t know why a Ford bumps harder than a Packard.” 
Everybody should know—there must be a vital difference 
in design. The difference is that on a Packard the car is 
longer, which increases the distance between the front and 
back wheel, which makes the running easier. On a Ford 
we have the opposite condition. 

The same comparison is to be made between the flyer- 
lead and the bobbin-lead. The flyer rotates around the 
bobbin at a greater speed on the flyer-lead frame, and has a 
tendency of taking the bobbin around with it, which makes 
the running easier. On the bobbin-lead we have the bobbin 
leading the flyer, the strand inch by inch must be drawn 
past a point of pressure together with the tight tension 
found continually on all bobbin-lead fly frames. 

Now let us turn to page 141 of the December issue, 
where “K. 8.” gets his second wind in his article entitled 
“Differentials and Fly Frame Winding.” 

In the first paragraph, he says I have not proven any- 
thing logically. If “K. 8.” 


He claims I gave the boys a general mix- 


was a practical man he would 
have understood. 
utre of stuff. 
that he classifies as “a general mixture of stuff.” 

(1). 
essary to meet the extra strain to drive the bobbin ahead 
of the flyer. Is this not a fact? 

(2). Is it not also a fact that if the speed of the 
spindle will change the outline of the cone, so will its own 
speed? “K. §.” admits this in the sixth paragraph, only 
he puts it in a different way. 


Here are some of the things I brought out 


I pointed out that a special cone belting is nec- 


If the hank roving is not changed and the bobbin made 
firmer by increasing the speed, the tension will run slack, 
will it not? 
condition. 


Oh, yes! change the rack gear to remedy this 
We do, and after doing so, the speeder tender 
runs the frame on one-half speed and this brings back the 
same unequal condition. This fact alone is enough to prove 
to “K. §.” the fallacy of his argument that cne certain 
Never! 


Has “K. §S.” disconnected the train of gears from 


make of cone will suit all conditions. 

(3). 
the differential to the bottom cone? He will not attempt 
to answer the foregoing, he will answer as a whole. “K. 8.” 
should make the test, and when he discovers that he has 
played the role of “Rip Van Winkle,” 
sit down and laugh. 


for years, let him 


When the bobbin-lead system was introduced a friction 
equal to 900 and more revolutions was created between the 
differential sleeve and the driving shaft. But a elose 
friend of mine remedied this by inserting a sleeve which 
is the chief advantage in making the old motion more ef- 
ficient than the new. 

In his second paragraph, “K. 8S.” says he “had hoped 
that ‘Wash’ would quit bringing up these little things that 
do not enter into the fundamental-principles of fly frame 
winding.” In other words, “K. 8.” would have me under- 
stand that what I write is twaddle, simply because he 
knows in his heart that he is wrong, or because he fails 
to understand my practical logic. Remember this, it was 
the little things like these that convinced most manufac- 
turers that the Crighton openers are the best cleaning 


agent. You know that the Crighton opener once chewed 
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the stock and injured the staple similar to that of the flyer- 
straining the ends when the bottom cone hesitates. 
K. 8.” proves here that he has no monopoly on wis- 
when he elaims that he will answer my questions as a 
e, for there is only one question, that of winding. But 
y ease the difference in the speeds, size of flyer, ete., 
ot enter into the fundamental principles of fly frame 
nding. Newton’s Law governs the whole thing,—the tex- 
schools should take notice. 


In the same paragraph, “K. 8.” continues, “All the 
damental principles that enter into fly frame winding 
have been proven long ago by the results obtained.” By 
it results? Strained work? Stretch, stretch takes 
place in every set of roving made. And by cone-driven fly 
frames, too. I would like for “K. S.” to explain the cone- 
ven frame, how it is possible, and how it works. 


Continuing, “K. 8.” says, when the sun gear stands the 
pindles and bobbins revolve together. “Thus it will be 
een that all that is required of the differential, cone belt, 
cones, ete., is to furnish enough power at a variable speed 
to wind the roving on the bobbin.” The variable part of 
it does not reduce the power, does it? Now if the cone 
belt at its highest speed is one-fifth as fast as the main 
belt, and does not have one-tenth as much work to do as 
the main belt, then why does the cone belt wear one-fifth 
faster and not last one-tenth of the time the main belt 
does? Is this logical enough? 

I wish “K. 8.” would reply to the following questions. 
temember all the boys are waiting for action and want 
facts in this friendly discussion: 

(1). If the power to drive the bobbins is slight, why 
do we have special cone belting on all frames with the 
bobbin-lead system and not with the flyer-lead? 

(2). (Answering paragraph four): If a derrick is 
hung up with 15 teeth on the drive pinion and 120 teeth 
on the large driven gear or sun gear, will the foregoing be 
more efficient as regards reducing the power to drive, if 
the derrick is hung with 23 teeth on the drive pinion, and 
30 on the large driven gear or differential sleeve? 

(3). Why does the botton cone revolve in the opposite 
direction to that when winding-on when it is raised at 
doffing time? 

(4). Can it be proven that there is such a thing as a 
cone-driven frame? 

(5). Are the outlines of the cones the same in the two 
systems? Please explain fully. 

(6). If we disconnect the train between the bottom 
cone and differential sleeve, the differential sleeve will 
rotate in the opposite direction to that when winding. 
Where is the power derived from to check this sleeve from 
rotating in the opposite direction and change it to the 
same direction to that of the driving shaft? 

(7). Why must we have special cone belting in case 
of the bobbin-lead (regardless of the type of differential 
or compound) and not with the flyer-lead? 

(8). By having the flyer rotate around the bobbin 
at a greater speed, is this a help to the cone belt? 

(9). On all differentials, we have two sleeves, The 
gear of one sleeve is either on one side or in the center 
of the periphery. So the power to drive the bobbins must 
come from the opposite sleeve. If the power to drive the 
bobbins is not the cause of forcing the bottom cone to re- 
volve in the wrong direction at doffing time, what is? 

“K. 8.” states in the thirteenth paragraph that the 
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cone backing at doffing time shows less friction. Then 
“K, §.” must admit this, that it is surely not a cone driven 
frame when it revolves in the opposite direction? The bot- 
tom cone on every bobbin-lead frame will do likewise. 

This is not a bad dream. Wash (R. I.) 


How Should Mote Knives Be Set? 


Epiror Corton : 

Being an interested reader of your magazine, I have 
noted the several discussions between “Wash” and others 
as regards card flats, lickers-in, ete., but none of these fel- 
lows seems to have anything to say about mote knives; that 
is, what angle they are set to, how many there should be 
and how close they should be set to the licker-in. I would 
be very much pleased if some of these fellows would give 
their opinions through the columns of your paper. 

W. H. J. (Mass.) 


(Boy, Page “T. A. D. (Ga.) !"—Editor. ] 


Cotton Manufacturing In China. 
(Continued from page 274.) 
American mill experience, Mr. Burton secured an excellent 
composite view of Chinese conditions and Chinese needs,. 
and a brief, general survey of Chinese mills, the conditions, 
practices and needs of the industry in the Orient is present- 
ed in the following paragraphs, prepared from an inter- 
view with Mr. Burton on his return to this country. 

Shanghai, the gateway of the Orient, is probably the 
largest cotton manufacturing city in the Far East, and 
if not actually the largest, the important additions to exis- 
ing plants and new mills in process of erection and con- 
templation, will easily make it the Orient’s largest cotton 
manufacturing center. It is situated on the banks of the 
Whangpoo river, about 14 miles from where the river joins 
the Yellow Sea at Woosung. The country around Shang- 
hai, and in the city itself, is extremely flat, practically at 
sea level, examination of the soil showing a clear, silty 
formation left by the sea years ago. 

The climate is very peculiar, at times getting very hot 
indeed, at other times being very cold—a sort of penetrat- 
ing cold that seems to chill a person through, yet the ther- 
mometer may not show a decided drop. This is due to the 
excessively humid conditions that prevail, a cold clammy 
dampness that seems to chill a person through. In summer 
this humid condition is also present, and until one be- 
comes accustomed to it, is very unpleasant. 

Shanghai, therefore, on the basis of climate, is not es- 
pecially attractive to cotton manufacturing, but it is a city 
strategically located as to distribution, and the city is the 
seat of a tremendous business. North China, from Nanking 
north to Tientsin and Pekin, presents 2 climate more favor- 
able to yarn manufacture, but policial chaos, internicine 
strife, and lack of the means of distribution in the form 
of good railroad facilities, have hindered cotton manufac- 
turing development in that section. 

In the North China city of Tientsin, and its surround- 
ings, however, there are some very good mills, from the 
Chinese standpoint. Here the climate, while showing high 
humidity at times, has a much lower average humidity than 
Shanghai, and in winter it becomes very cold and frosty. 
Yarns spun from exactly the same kind of cotton will show 
at least 10 per cent more breaking strength when spun in 
Tientsin as compared with Shanghai, and on exactly the 
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same kind of machinery, due entirely to the difference in 
climatie conditions. 

There is a vast difference in labor conditions as we know 
While labor is abnor- 
mally cheap in China, yet it costs practically as much per 
This is 


them here in America and in China. 


pound to spin yarns in China as here in America. 
due to the very large number of Chinese workers required 
to do the work that one American worker would do. In 
the very best of Chinese mills the ratio is at least 6 to 1 as 
compared with American labor. It is common, very com- 
mon, to see two and three spinners to one side of a spin- 
ning frame, and the Chinese labor employed in a mill of say 


50,000 spindles would make quite a good sized army. 


Artuur L. Burton. CHIEF ENGINEER. 


Pao CHENG Corton MILLS. 


Chinese mills generally run day and night and employ 
two shifts of workers, working 12 hours a shift. Usually 
these mills stop 12 hours on the 10th day to change shifts. 
This is called the Chinese Sunday by the workers. 

Local Chinese cottons are used to a great extent by these 
mills. Some Indian cotton is used, a large quantity in fact, 
and sonie American, but the percentage of the latter is:low 
when the total amount of cotton used is considered. Chinese 
cottons are planted and grown in a very haphazard fashion 
and there would be great opportunities for scientifie cot- 
ton growing methods in China were it not for the upset 
political conditions in that country. Robbers and bandits, 
composed largely of ex-soldiers dissatisfied through getting 
no pay or food, comprise the majority of these bandits, and 
they surely make life miserable for the poor farmer. Cot- 
ton is taxed here and there on its way to the markets, and 
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sometimes the farmer is robbed of his hard earned dollars 
after disposing of his cotton. 

The majority of Chinese mills, while nominally in 
Chinese territory, are practically on the borders of the for 
eign settlements, and partake of the benefits of protection 
that this close proximity affords. 

The more successful mills in China are those either own 
ed or controlled by the Japanese. There is a peculiar psy 
chological reason for this. When the Japanese own or 
control a cotton mill in China they install a Japanese staff 
all the way through. No matter what a Japanese may be 
in other respects, he surely is loyal to the manager of his 
mill. They all work together in the handling of Chinese 
labor and consequently are successful. 

This spirit of cooperation does not exist among the 
Chinese managements of mills. The staffs of Chinese mills 
do not give the same service and loyalty to their Chinese 
manager that the Japanese give to theirs because of their 
mild but polite contempt of each other, and they have a 
distinet tendency to put off until tomorrow the things that 
should be done today. Consequently one does not see the 
same efficiency in Chinese managed mills that he sees in the 


Japanese managed mills, where a better system of efficiency 


is demanded and obtained. 
have been getting a strong foothold in the cotton manufac- 
turing interests of China, and notwithstanding the fact that 
the Chinese does not love the yellow brother from Japan, 
They work quietly, 


The Japanese for some years 


the Japanese are in China to stay. 
silently, but surely, and are a power to reckon with in 
China. : 

China’s possibilities are amazing. The high price of cot- 
ton there, the excessive poverty of the people, and the low 
price of cotton yarns are exercising a baneful influence 
over there at the present time. This condition, coupled 
with the internal political chaos, makes for a very bad situa- 
tion indeed, but if the time ever comes-——and it surely will— 
when China will have a settled and loyal people and gov- 
ernment, there will be such a business awakening as has 
never been experienced. There are tremendous deposits of 
coal, iron, dolomite, ete., to be exploited, a vast amount of 
labor that needs only intelligent training, and when the 
country opens up in true fashion, it will become a wealthy 
nation. The exploitation of these resources will put a few 
more coppers into the pockets of China’s millions daily, 
the buying power of these millions will be immense. That 
will be the time for the installation of power looms on an 
unprecedented seale. At the present time the poor element 
of China—who, by the way, form the large majority over 
there—are too poor to buy the cotton cloths they use as 
clothing. Their women folk weave their own goods on the 
hand loom, a slow, tedious process, but exactly in line with 
the poverty of its people. 

China needs railroads, and they need these railroads run 
properly, without “squeeze” which is one of the curses of 
China today. As a prominent Chinese once said, they need 
very strong men, “a Teddy Roosevelt” (the words he used) 
and China would become a wonderful country. The cotton 
manufacturing business is there to stay. 

In further connection with the foregoing comments, the 
article on “Chinese Cotton Mill Practice,” by Ben Y. Lee, 
beginning on page 275 of this issue, giving a detailed com- 
posite picture of methods and conditions in Chinese mills, 


will be of interest. 
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" 'Y belief has been confirmed by 

the Universal Winding Engi- 
neer’s figures showing what Universal 
Winding has done for other manufactur- 
ers in our line. 


“They have ‘submitted complete analysis 
of our problems and have convinced me 
that their machines are a paying invest- 
ment for us. 


“Besides installing Universal Winding 
Machines now will effect a tremendous 
saving when we are equipped with 
Franklin Process dyeing machines. 


a 


“Gentlemen, I am convinced 
that we should use Universal 
Winding Machines” 


“With Universal Winders and Franklin 


Machines, we will get the quality that 
we've always wanted to make.” 


If you have a winding problem, or if you 
believe that winding might eliminate a 
problem for you before it even arises, we 
want YOUR PROBLEM and OUR 
ENGINEER to collide with each 


other. 


The results, we are certain, will be 


RESULTS for you. 


Write, telephone or telegraph our nearest office for a 


“UNIVERSAL” Engineer to come to you. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CUMPANY 


Providence, 
Chicago, Utica. 
New York. 
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BUOSTUN 


Philadelphia, 
Charlotte, 
Atlanta. 


Montreal and Hamilton, Canada 


DEPOTS AND OFFICES AT MANCHESTER AND PARIS 
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The manufacture of intermediate and under garments 
for ladies’ wear forms a most important branch of the 
business of many manufacturers, for these articles are 
always required and constitute an indispensible part of the 
clothing economy. The knitted vest is usually worn next 
the skin but closely allied to this garment we have the 
camisole, bodice, spencer, ete., which are closely related 
to the vest in the method of manufacture and general style 
of arrangement. The demand for this class of knitted 
article is steady but of late years it has been given an 
enormous stimulus by the changes of fashion in outer- 
garments. In recent seasons, the prevailing vogue has been 
for the dress to be cut low on both back and front and 
this meant that the ordinary style of high-necked vest for 
ladies’ wear was showing above the dress which had to 


be avoided at all costs; it is quite feasible and possible 


to have the low eut vest worn under a high neck outer 
garment, but the reverse should never occur. Many of 
these vests were usually made with a fairly low cut neck 
at the front but when fashion swung round and decreed 
that they should be low at the back as well, revolutionary 
thoughts began to fill the minds of the knit goods manu- 
facturer, for he had to revise his pre-conceived notions 
of manufacturing these essential undergarments. Wearers 
having the usual style of garment were unable to makeshift 
with those cut high at the back of the neck and to the 
great joy of of enterprising manufacturer an enormous 
demand sprung up for this type of article. 

Now if you cut a dress low at the front and also at 
the back you remove the upper part of the article almos* 
entirely and this is what has happened with the present- 
day undervest as worn by ladies; at the top it has now 
neither front nor back and so all that is required is a strap 
connecting the front and back pieces and fitting over the 
shoulder to retain the article in its position. This consider- 
ably simplified the process of manufacture as the shape 
is more easily produced and there is considerable economy 
in material; wearers were actually paying as much or more 
for less weight of material because of the advantage of be- 
ing in the latest style of the moment. On the other hand 
the manufacturer has had to make special efforts in the 
direction of providing more ornamental edgings for the 
article and for this purpose many varieties of imitation 
lace effects, Merrowed edging, and ribbon insertion have 
been devised which are raising this class of garment into 
2 most important feature of the underwear of the lady. 

These articles have a further advantage in being loosely 
constructed at the top so that extra provision does not re- 
quire to be made for the busts, which in ordinary under- 
garments account for considerable loss in production. In 
the cut garment trade a slit is made on each breast of the 
garment and a square of extra fabric is subsequently 
seamed in to provide the extra width for the busts. This is 
necessary when the material is in the plain stitch. In 
other cases, the article is made in two pieces, one piece for 
the back and a fuller and broader piece for the front so 
that the extra material is proyided at the bust and the 
fabrie is shaped narrower for the waist. When making 
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Ladies’ Knitted Vests 


BY WILLIAM DAVIS, M. A. 








these articles on the “Cotton’s Patent” system, the busts 
are inserted by widening and narrowing at the part and by 
the latest seamless bosom frame when the pockets are 
worked ready on the machine without any necessity for 
further joining, there being only the shaping marks along 
two lines in the bust portion. The latter method is by far 
the most perfect and has been adopted for vests and all 
classes of ladies’ undergarments; the only drawback is the 
fact that the frames for doing the work cost such an 
enormous price that only the old-established firms can af- 
ford to install and run them. The price of such goods is 
also correspondingly high so that only the wealthy classes 
can purchase them. 

The garment for the masses, as the saying is, has to be 
made generally on a more moderate principle of outlay 
and today one of the most popular methods of making vests 
is by means of the circular knitting machine, of which the 
This does the 
work very efficiently and it commends itself owing to its 
The outstanding 


“Wildman” vest machine is an example. 


large production and smooth running. 
principle of making vests by this method, which is world 
wide, lies in a very interesting fact regarding the various 
widths at which different makes of knitted fabries lie on 
leaving the machine. The plain stitch generally contracts 
from 10 to 25 per cent of its width in leaving the needles 
of the machine, this depending on whether the material has 
been worked slack or tight on the needles. In the case 
of ribbed fabrics the contraction is greater being more 
often in the region of 30 per cent. This is not considered 
“dead” contraction, but the fabric merely holds this extra 
material to be used if required by the exigencies of the 
body dimensions of the wearer. The rib fabric in itself is 
warmer than the plain stitch, and when lying normal is 
practically equivalent to a double fabric. 

The rib stitch can be made heavier still by two devices, 
either the stitches in the dial are made to tuck, that is 
knock over their stitches after every second course, or this 
may be done on the upright needles in addition so that both 
sets of needles are holding their stitches for discharge after 
every second course of loops. On the machine referred to 
the alternate knocking over is only done on alternate rows 
of loops in the dial, the upright needles throwing their 
stitches over every course. The general structure of the 
machine is for 1 and 1 rib and attachments are made to 
the machine whereby the cams operating the needles in the 
dial knock over their loops at every second course and 
what‘is very important, is that a chain can be constructed 
to determine the length of plain rib and that of the tucked 
portions respectively. This improvement at once opened up 
wide possibilities for the ladies’ vest trade and the produc- 
tion of these vests is today conducted in every textile 
manufacturing country on the system described. 

The principle of varying the width of fabrie according 
to the stitch enables the tucked portion to bulge whilst the 
plain ribbed part contracts and this is precisely the con- 
dition required for the vest where the upper part should 
be wide and in the half-cardigan tuck stitch for the bust 
which gives extra warmth and width as well; while the 
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The Wildman 
Ribbing 
Machines 


In all our 32 years of 
manufacturing we have 
held to this plan—to make 
confidence gaining the first 
and business getting the 
second consideration. 

We believe it is this plan 
—or principle—that has. 
kept the Wildman Knitting 
Machinery in the vanguard 
of progréss and given us a 
world-wide reputation. 

The Wildman Ribbing 
Machine here shown, like 
our other machines, repre- 
sents the best in us and, ac- 
cording to many, the best 
there is. 


On request we will send the 
“Wildman Ribbing Machine 
Catalogue” giving detailed il- 
lustrations and descriptions of 
every important part of the 
machine. 


We have issued a very complete and in- 
formative book—‘The Science of Knit- 
ting.” Price $3.00. 
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lower portion in plain rib stitch contracts so as to fit the 
waist. This valuable principle enables the articles to be 
made on the machine in long webs, so that a wide part and 
a narrow part together make a vest and they are cut off 
in this way and trimmed ready for wear. When machines 
are built in body width we are provided for the vesting 
trade but the making of surgical or body belts is largely 
conducted on the same principle. When the machines are 
made narrower, we obtain “sleevers,” where the sleeve pro- 
per is worked in the half-cardigan stitch and the plain rib 
is re-introduced at the cuff to give the essential contrac- 
tion. In some eases this contraction proves a disadvantage 
as it is too pronounced so that towards the end of the cuff 
about half an inch of the broader tuck rib material is in- 
troduced to give a fuller finish to the rib euff. 

Much of this trade was formerly done by European 
manufacturers, particularly those of Saxony and Switzer- 
land, the Swiss vest being famous in the trade the world 
over on account of its cheapness and excellence of finish 
and trimming; but during the past few years American 
manufacturers are making these articles in increasing 
numbers and the same can be said of the knitting con- 
cerns of the United Kingdom, so that the monopoly of 
foreign firms is being broken. 

Having introduced the subject in a general way it may 
be desirable to outline some of the practical methods of 
producing these various classes of vests, beginning with the 
simplest articles which are worked in plain stitch on the 
ordinary latch needle knitting machine which is in the 
equipment of most makers of knitted goods. The ordinary 
form of latch needle machine is employed, 19 inches wide 
being a standard with 8 feeds, but it often happens that 
a much higher number of feeds is employed as many as 
16 or up to 42, but with the higher feed numbers the danger 
of irregularities of stitch increases and unless the fabric 
has to be well brushed on the surface to obscure these, 
the articles will appear of poor texture. While many of 
the higher feed frames produce excellent texture, yet most 
manufacturrs who desire to sell good quality goods, prefer 
to keep to lower feed numbers which give regular fabric 
of good texture and skin. 

The gauges vary, but for general wear we may men- 
tion that of 9 to 12 needles per inch as being suitable, the 
goods made by the writer on his machines are all knitted 
in machines having 11 stitches per inch and the counts of 
cotton yarn employed is 8s American. This gives excellent 
fabric when worked with about 14 courses to the inch in the 
machine, and the 19 inch diameter machine provides for 
the normal trade, while the 26 inch machine will yield good 
results with the larger sizes. The quality of cotton used 
is such as will give a good grip to the card clothing in the 
raising machine, for these fabrics are raised on the under- 
side to give a soft feeling to the skin of the wearer. 
Regarding raising on the face this may be done slightly 
but in recent seasons there has been something of a set 
back to this system of finishing on account of the highly 
inflammable character thus imparted to the texture, and 
the large number of injuries by burning which have oe- 
curred as a result. ; 

Having secured the fabrie in rolls from the finisher it 
is handed to the cutter to be carved into the vests desired 
and success in this trade depends largely on the skill with 
which cutting is carried out, because’ undue waste in 
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mater®] may easily bring the manufacturer out on the 
wrong side. This depends also on the perfection with 
which the fabric is knitted on the machine, because if the 
machine is giving constant trouble in pressing-off causing 
bad pieces to be made in the web, then these pieces have to 
be cut out. While a good cutter may manage to cut round 
these, increase of waste is always the result. Many of our 
knitting machines are still rather slow in the action of the 
stop motion during knitting; if the thread breaks or runs 
done on the bobbin, the machine should stop before the yarn 
gives out on the needles, but in practice we still have a 
large number of press-offs due to this cause. When even 
a portion of the fabric is thrown from the needles in this 
way, it has to be “bodged” on instead of threading the 
stitches on to their needles one by one and a blemish occurs 
right across a line which has to be avoided in cutting, 

The next step is to provide standard shapes to which 
the garments have to be cut and although the actual shapes 
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Figs 1 


cannot be reproduced here, an endeavor has been made to 
provide these by means of illustrations drawn to scale and 
to which actual measurements are given. Fig. 1 repre- 
sents a shape used largely as a standard for the vest and 
this is arranged to be cut from the web which lies about 
22 inches wide finished, the shape is 11 inches wide so 
that two articles can be cut from the one width exactly 
which is the correct thing if economy is to be practiced. 
To eut this width of garment from web 24 inches wide or 
wider would cause considerable waste pieces to be left. 
The shape shown should first be drawn to measure on 
stout paper and afterwards transferred. to strong milled 
board and hung up in workroom handy for frequent use. 
If any shape and size proves a bulwark to the firms’ busi- 
ness, then the cardboard shapes may be made still more 
permanent cut out of metal. Fig. 1 gives a shape for a 
ladies’ vest where the article is made with two such pieces 
both cut on the double fabric. The right side indicated 
by the letters A to F is cut from the outside of the web, 
whilst the straight line indicated by Al to Fl is cut along 
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the center. In this way we obtain another piece which is 
used for the left side of the article, with the piece shown 
as the right side. The part E F will be continuous in the 
circle web, but as the piece has to be cut out to the waist 
shape as shown by the letters E D C and B these severed 
pieces will afterwards have to be seamed together again. 
In joining the two body pieces by this system, there will 
be a seam along the front and along the back in the 
center of the body. On the left of the shape at Al Bl a 
dotted piece is cut out for the low neck, the part at B 
is open for the entry of the arm, there is in this case no 
sleeve, the armhole at B being merely bound round with 
overlocking or ornamented by insertion or lace about one 
inch in width. The part from E to F is the wider portion 
as required for the seat, but in some cases this can be omit- 
ted or shortened if a shorter vest is desired. This may be 
done by stopping the shape at the line E El and this will 
cause the article to stretch to the top of the seat only. 
Some modification may also be made at the neck portion 
and frequently the fabric is first cut out along the top of 
the dotted line Al A and the neck cut on the front after- 
wards by the girl operator as required by the style. If 
the neck has to be low on both back and front the two 
pieces may be produced at one and the same time by cut- 
ting to the shape shown. For general wear, the neck is 
high at the back and somewhat lower at the front which 
necessitates a further incision at the front after the cut- 
ting proper has been performed. If the cutting has to be 
done with dispatch it is essential to devise shapes which 
can be laid on a large pile of fabric and dealt with by run- 
ning the circular electric cutting machine round it. In 
actual practice the shape itself is not used during cutting, 
for a more convenient way is to run along the outline of the 
shaped board with a colored pencil on the top fabric which 
acts as the guiding line to the operator in manipulating 
the cutting machine and a pile of fabric a few inches in 
thickness may thus be dealt with simultaneously with great 
advantage to production. When the shape cannot be cut 
on the double then modifications as between the back and 
the front have to be made subsequently by hand by the 
operator, a young girl apprentice being quite suitable for 
this work. 

When the pieces have been cut out as shown the seaming 
takes place along E D C for the right portion of the waist 
and along a corresponding line for the left portion, the 
part from E to F being perfect fabric as in the roll. Fur- 
ther seams will be required along the line F1 to Al on 
the back and F1 to B1 on the front. The seaming is usual- 
ly done on the well-known Flatlock machine, the introduc- 
tion of which was undoubtedly the means of placing the 
cut-up knit goods trade on a much higher plane. Without 
doubt it has proved an epoch-making invention and has 
contributed largely to the spread of the popularity of knit- 
ted undergarments and has brought their use within the 
reach of the millions. Large numbers of such garments are 
worked in bleached white cotton and white cotton threads 
are used for seaming but when made of wool they are often 
produeed in a lightly tinted natural. In this case a thread 
similar to the ground of the garment should be employed, 
preferably a little lighter than the ground as this tends 
to obseure the seam. The present day manufacturer how- 
ever will not achieve much suceess in this branch of trade 
if he does not employ. the newer attachments to sewing 
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machines for ornamenting the garments at such conspicu- 
ous parts as the tops of the necks, the sleeves and along the 
bottom and some of the most best selling machines are 
those which can give novel effects by producing not only 
an overlock seam round the edge of a cut garment to cover 
the frayed character of the knitted stitch, but actually add 
a species of trimming in a material akin to that used in 
the ground. 

The measurements are indicated in Fig. 1 where the 
width at the seat is the greatest about 11 inches, at the 
waist this is reduced to 8 inches which is the same as that 
of the neck at the line Al A, from C to B the width in- 
ereases to the shoulder pieces and this extra material is use- 
If the 
busts are not made into the garment as extra pieces, the 


ful in giving width for the busts at this point. 


material has to be drawn from the body portion in some 
way. As has already been indicated many of these articles 
stop short at the line E El just at the bottom of the waist 
and the top of the seat, as many wearers prefer to have them 


Al _ 


B1 =) 
C1 


D1 


£1 E 
Fig. 2 
thus. This depends on what is used for the nether garment, 
as too much overlapping of material should be avoided. In 
regard to overlapping it is admitted that the best results are 
to be obtained from the union suit as the garment is then 
continuous and in one piece. The long form of the vest 
however is a very warm article particularly for winter wear 
and is quite simply manufactured and seamed together. 

In considering this trade reference must be made to one 
or two modifications which are possible and customary. 
Fig. 2 will illustrate some of these in detail, in this ease 
the piece illustrated is that of a left hand cut, that is the 
material is excised from the left half of the web and this 
is eut on the double fabrie as before. It is taken from 
the same width of fabric as before, but the shorter form 
of the article is given coming down to the waist only. The 
genera] appearance of the shape is fhe same as Fig. 1 ex- 
cept that the neck and the sleeved portion is different. 
The neck portion is indicated by the letters A, B to C, whilst 
the sleeved part is given by Al, B1 and Cl, the front of 
the article is given by the letter D, whilst the shape for the 
waist is shown at D1; the arficle terminates at E1 and has 
a length of about 20 inches, while the width at the bottom 
is 11 inches with corresponding reduction for the waist. 
To finish the garment requires another piece the image of 
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that shown, cut from the opposite side of the web and 
the two pieces are seamed along the center at back and 
front; the edges on right and left are seamed to each 
other to the top of the waist, leaving of course the parts 
marked B1 for the sleeve openings, also the part B for the 
neck opening. The piece of fabric across the top matked 
Al A is also seamed and this rests on the shoulder of the 
wearer. If short or long sleeves are wanted with this gar- 
ment, these are cut out separately on the double so that a 
seam is made along the underside, whilst they are inserted 
or added to the garment at the armhole along Al Bl CI. 

The neck portion in this shape Fig. 2 should be par- 
ticularly noted as this is the point which has varied most 
in recent seasons; if the cut is made as shown on the 
double fabric then the article is low both on back and front 
of the neck, should this be avoided the double fabric is 
higher and an extra piece subsequently removed from the 
upper layer. This has the effect of making the garment 
high at the back and low at the front, but for ultra-fashion- 
able wear the low cut vogue is allowed on both back and 
front and the style may be made even more exaggerated 
than that shown with the part Al A reduced to a mere 
ribbon acting as a support to the article at the shoulder. 
In making the latter style on the circular knitting machine 
we may truly economize in material, because the fabric ‘s 
not continued farther than the sleeve bottom, and a ribbon 
or band extends over the shoulder as a strap. In the cir- 
cular trade however, the finer details of shape can only be 
obtained by eutting from the flat web and as such small 
curved pieces have little chance of being used in another 
part of the garment they count as so much waste . 

In regard to the sleeves, for summer wear vests are 
frequently made without the sleeves being inserted, but 
for winter wear a strong preference is shown for short 
sleeves which cover the upper half of the arm and with the 
rib top extended to near the elbow. This style gives com- 
plete freedom to the wearer in work or play, but a certain 
proportion of individuals unfortunately prone to rheu- 
matics in the arms ask for the full long sleeve. In this case 
it often happens that the bust portions are tightly drawn as 
the insertion of the sleeves makes the shape smaller. 
When no sleeves are inserted the article can adjust itself 
by being drawn at the top. If modifications of this kind 
have to be made on the shape, the front part is given on 
the shape and the variation on the back part is indicated 
by a dotted line. 

One further word about the trimming. 
turers still practice the system of obtaining cotton lace or 
material worked in mercerized cotton and add by the 
lace-attaching machine which gives a very level seam at 
the join. Such trimming always appears “added on,” it 
does not strike the observer as being part and parcel with 
the garment and enterprising machine firms have specialized 
with mechanisms and attachments to their machines which 
produce imitations of lace patterns by gathering the threads 
together at short intervals to give shell-like effects; some 
machines even thread dainty ribbon through openings so 
formed by means of which the top or neck of the article ean 
be drawn together and the garment thus made more be- 
coming. In this way the top of the garment ean be made 
wider to start with to allow roomy busts, whilst the part at 
the neck can be drawn together by means of this ribbon 
and the effect is quite elegantly staged. 

In this trade above all others, success lies with the man 
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who can devise tiny touches of daintiness which catch the 
eye of the lady wearer. 


Federal Tax Laws. 


Answers to many problems which may vex the individual 
and business concerns in making up the annual income tax 
returns this year are furnished by the 1923 edition of “Prac- 
tical Questions and Answers on the Federal Tax Laws,” 
just issued by the Irving Bank, New York. 

The book, which has been published gs an annual for 
several years, has an unusual value because of amendments 
and provisions in the Federal Income Tax Law which be- 
came effective first on incomes in 1922. It consists of 144 
pages divided into three parts. The first section includes 
a review of changes affecting returns for the first time 
this year. The second section covers in Question and An- 
swer form a wide range of knotty problems. In the third 
section is printed the complete text of the law with amend- 
ments. The book has been prepared by experts on income 
tax laws and is authoritative. 

INDUSTRIAL OrGANIC CHEMISTRY. By Samuel P. Sad- 
tler, Ph. D., LL. D., and Louis J. Matos, Ph. D. 707 pages, 
141 illustrations. $8.00 per copy. J. P. Lippincott Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

This new publication is a fifth edition of Dr. Sadtler’s 
book, the first edition of which was published a number of 
years ago. In the preparation of the present edition, how- 
ever, he has had associated with him Dr. Matos, a chemical 
engineer of many years’ experience in the textile and dye 
industry, and now connected with the National Aniline & 
Chemical Co. Dr. Matos has taken the entire responsibility 
for six chapters of the volume, covering textile fibers, vege- 
table and animal; coal tar distillation and its products; 
dyes, both artificial and natural; together with bleaching, 
dyeing and textile printing. 


The National Aniline & Chemical Company, Inc., has 
announced that the semi-annual Dyer’s Formulas booklet 
issued by this company is now ready for distribution, and 
will be sent upon request to any of their branch offices. 
This edition contains formulas for matching the shades au- 
thorized by the Textile Color Card Association for the 
Spring of 1923. Detailed instructions are given for obtain- 
ing the designated shades on skein silk, cotton, wool and 
leather; and in each case the method of preparing the dye- 
bath with the requisite percentages, is given. 


Comtelburo, Limited, with American office at 71 Broad 
St., New York City, have produced the 52nd edition of 
their “Annual Cotton Handbook,” extensively used in this 
country for statistical reference. A number of new features 
have been included in this edition to make it more compre- 
hensive, and, as usual, the regular features are on the 
same plane of completeness and accuracy which has made 
the book popular in the past. The price is $1.00 per copy 
in cloth binding. 


A recent addition to the underwear division of the knit- 
ting department at the A. French Textile School, Georgia 
School of Technology, Atlanta, includes a body machine and 
a sleever, installed by Seott & Williams, Ine., 366 Broad- 
way, New York City. 
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All Parts Accessible from 
the Front of Machine 


We have just placed on the 
Market two new models- 
The Spring Beard Needle, 
built in sizes ot 3" to 3 3-4" 
diameter, and a new model 
—Split Foot Machine, built 
in sizes of 3 1-4" and 3 1-2" 
diameter. 
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OU confer a favor upon the 
Knitting Machine Builder, the 
Needle Builder, and YOURSELF 
every time you order needles made 
“to blueprint.” 


Less trouble with machine adjust- 
ments—less trouble in getting needles like 
you last received—better deliveries—more 
even fabric and less waste if you say “to 
blueprint” when you order. 





Before insisting upon special 
needles see first if there’s a blueprint 
needle that will fill the bill. 
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HEN you speci- 


fy “Excelsior” on 
your knitting needle 
you accept the judg- 
ment of many knit- 
ters who have been 


specifying in this way 


for more than a quar- 


ter century 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 
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Something of the old time January interest in knit 
goods in the primary market was manifest last month, with 
buyers present in greater numbers than for possibly two 
months. The annual meeting of the National Wholesale 
Dry Goods Association in New York during the week of 
January 15 necessarily brought buyers and other rep- 
resentatives of many of the leading northerm and western 
houses to New York, as well as to mills in Philadelphia 
selling direet to the wholesale trade. For some days before 
the meeting there was considerable shopping around by 
smaller jobbers who apparently were impelled by a desire to 
get in before the rush that was looked for with the coming 
of the bigger fellows. 

It seemed to have been the settled conviction that 
prices which had been named were destined to stick, and 
that, as cotton continued to move up, prices of cotton 
goods would be advanced. As was to be expected, the 
usual intimation was given that if advances were made on 
hosiery, buying would be very much retarded, and the im- 
pression prevailed in some quarters that jobbers, generally 
speaking, had enough hosiery in stock and on order to see 
them through until near the end of April. Hosiery buyers 
were more interested in price than the immediate acquisition 
of additional spring goods, while in underwear there was 
a show of genuine activity. 

Underwear for fall was being contracted for on a 
very liberal basis. Several mills which had sold at prices 
slightly above those of early December withdrew their lines 
temporarily, pending upward revisions. 

Sweaters for fall had been sold in a larger way than 
really was looked for at the opening, when, it was feared, 
the higher prices of wool goods would not be acceptable, 
and leading mills continued to book a fair volume of busi- 
ness. In a broad way, therefore, the knit goods market got 
off with a very satisfactory start, with all interests bullish 
for the first half of the year and confidence running strong- 
er on the outlook for the second half, with the raw material 
markets firm and tending higher. 

Competition in hosiery continues keen, and while there 
is good demand for low end goods, prices are inadequate, 
due to the eagerness of manufacturers having a slight ad- 
vantage in the possession of yarns to keep help employed. 

It is an open secret that many manufacturers were dis- 
appointed with the showing in their inventories for last 
year. Maximum production was relied upon for a shrink- 
age in overhead, and mills went along on the assumption 
they were piling up greater profits than their inventories 
show. They had sold their output, but too close to produc- 
tion cost, and at the outset it appears that this year will 
show no improvement in the returns from staples. In fact, 
it looks as though some manufacturers still are banking on 
volume rather than profits, and may be said to be suspected 
of inviting bankruptey. 

In the primary market the question frequently is heard 
when spectacularly low quotations are named, “How can 
they do it?” A jobber in Ohio recently was advertising 
220-needle all mercerized half hose at $1.85 a dozen, in eon- 
trast with $2.45 for standard socks ‘of light gauge from 
other mills, a price at which several are sold well ahead. 
How the Ohio jobber manages to find a line of this class 
of goods on which he can operate at even a slight margin 
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The Knit Goods Market 


is perhaps explained in the advertisement of a Philadel- 
phia department store, which undertakes to make it clear 
to the consuming publie why it ean offer bargains. ‘Go to 
a manufacturer,” the advertisement states, “and ask him 
to make for us a given lot of goods at a figure which we 
name, and he would laugh at us. But this manufacturer 
or some rival has goods in stock, a work foree to keep busy, 
rent to pay and obligations to meet. He finds selling is 
slow and that there have been additions to the cost of mater- 
ials he may have owned and the eash outlay for labor. 
He must raise money, so, while he may not be able to get 
out of his goods what he put into them, he will let them go 
in an emergency, and it happens that what he could not 
sell profitably at a given figure he will dispose of at a sacri 
fice. We have the money; he has the goods and wants 
money; so we manage to get the goods under the market.” 


While the foregoing was written for public consumption 
there is in it as much truth as “bunk.” And it so happens 
that hosiery made from yarns bought, say, in September, 
basis of 34 cents, often is available to shrewd buyers at 
the then value, notwithstanding identical yarn is costing 
the manufacturer 7 cents a pound more. By the time the 
manufacturer is getting prices based on present yarn costs 
he probably will be confronted with a situation not unlike 
Not for a long time have 
Distributors get 


that which he is facing today. 
mills sold hosiery on replacement value. 
the advantage of the risk taken by mills in contracting 
months in advance for their yarn. 


One of the better informed southern manufacturers 
while in the north recently stated that, leaving yarn out of 
consideration, there had been an increase from July to De- 
cember of two cents a dozen in the cost of each of several 
of his hosiery numbers, a part of this being chargeable to 
the higher cost of straw-board cartons and incidentals which 
crept in as expense items and which could not be escaped. 
During the six months his mills were operating 100 per 
cent of capacity, so that the overhead should have been re- 
duced. It probably was. Had it not been eut down his 
increased cost would have amounted to more than two cents 
He realizes that prices must be increased and 
“T hope,” he 


per dozen. 
admits he dreads the effect among buyers. 
stated, “that nothing will occur to make the advances more 
radical than now seem absolutely necessary.” 

There has been considerable buying of mercerized yarn 
by hosiery mills, so that it would appear there is a better 
outlet for mercerized hosiery. Ladies 220-needle are 
quoted by some leading mills at $2.80 a dozen, the same 
mills asking $3.25 for 260-needle. These presumably are 
the top figures. Offers of 220-needle have been made at 
$2.50 and below. Misses 300-needle combed ribs have 
strengthened and a mill which is sold ahead for as far as 
it eares to sell on the present market turned down an order 
on which the buyer was willing to pay $2.00 a dozen. 


Men’s and women’s 176-needle hosiery is in better stand- 
ing, and misses coarse gauge ribbed can be sold at 10 cents 
above the price of eight weeks ago. This advance is in line 
with that on misses combed, of which a southern mill some 
weeks ago had sold up at $1.75 and since has declined ad- 
ditional business. Another southern mill reports sales 
aggregating 30,000 dozens of misses combed at $1.85, 
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SECTIONAL CAM DIAL 


This valuable feature has been added to 
our Nye & Tredick knitter. The Sectional 
Cam Dial marks a progressive step con- 
sistent with our constant endeavor to 
present machines which will enable our 
customers to cope successfully with the 
keenest competition. 
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Built in all sizes up to 24 
inches. In all cuts up to 
14 needles per inch. 
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Cleaning may be easily accomplished, 
cams or needles removed, bars straight- 
ened and any inspection made without a 
complete removal of the dial. The sec- 
tions which are provided for each feed, are 
located with heavy dowels and securely 
fastened with screws. The efficiency of 
your mill will be increased. Machines 
will yield more fabric. Your knitters will 
be better satisfied. 
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You owe it to yourself to 
investigate this machine. 


We also build all styles of 
Hosiery Ribbers and Knit- 
ters and various other cir- 
cular machines for ll 
kinds of knitted articles. 


Samples, prices and par- 
ticulars on request. 


H. BRINTON COMPANY 
Philadelphia Pennsylvania 
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Nye & Tredick quality plus this conven- 
ient improvement will create a production 
of enviable reputation. 


| TRUMP BROS. MACHINE CO. 


Successors to 


NYE & TREDICK CO. 


Beech and Anchorage Sts. 
WILMINGTON, DEL., U. S. A. 
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While the inference has gone out that jobbers have 
-overed for their hosiery requirements for several months, 
the fact remains stocks the country over are low, and it is 

question whether the distributors do not already realize 
‘he need of more goods than have been contracted for. In 
iny event, there is a very general call for advance ship- 
ments. A western jobber about the first of the year wrote 
o a Philadelphia mill, “If our goods for February delivery 
are ready you might ship them at once.” Such intimations 
of depleted stocks are not uncommon, so that it would ap- 
pear there is developing sufficient demand for hosiery to 
support the market when the troublesome advances go into 
effeet. 

Infants socks have been dormant for the better part of 
ix months, but recently have been receiving better atten- 
tion. One of the larger buyers who had been “nibbling” 
since last July placed his initial order during the second 
week in January. Other initial orders have been booked, 
some of them for fewer cases than the duplicate orders of a 
few jobbers who contracted a half year ago for a part of 
their needs. While in 1921 most of the jobbers over-bought 
of infants socks, there are reasons for believing they were 
under bought for the coming season. Prices remain about 
where they were at the opening, notwithstanding the radical 
jump in yarn costs. This may be attributed to the belief 
very generally held that production of infants socks, which 
for several years was barely adequate, now has been over- 
done. 

Some jobbers who feared they would have much stock 
to earry into the present year are reported having made a 
total clean-up before inventorying. One house had been 
specializing in two numbers, one going to retailers at $2.15 
a dozen; the other at $2.65. After all of the lower price 
numbers had been disposed of retailers were calling for 
more goods, and the jobber, looking to a favorable inven 
tory showing, let the higher priced number go at $2.15. 
His trouble began later, when retailers, appreciating the 
difference in value, flooded him with orders for 1m. re of the 
better sock at the price of the cheaper one. But the jobber 
iccomplished what he started out to do—cleaned up—and 
as the 1922 prices were lower by considerable than what 
he paid the year previous, he was able toe come back to the 
market and replenish for the current season at a price 
which nets him a slight margin on the goods whic’: he had 
sacrificed. 

For many mills silk hosiery has been proving a trouble- 
some proposition, with raw silk going higher and prices 
of. stockings lower. The retail trade insists on buying an 
all-tram silk boot seamless stocking at a price making it a 
$1 seller at the counter. Such a price is possible, but the 
stocking is impossible. A silk stocking fit to wear cannot 
be made to retail at such a price, but, as the market is 
pretty well supplied and manufacturers are doubtful wheth- 
er the raw silk market can hold, goods from distressed 
stocks are available. A mill selling to retailers direct is 
putting out a fairly good stocking to be sold to the con- 
sumer at $1.25, a pair. 

Seamless silk hosiery has had to compete very sharply 
with hosiery of its class made from silk and artificial silk 
in twist. One mill is quoting $6.65 a dozen for such stock- 
ings of standard boot, subject to a trade discount, supplying 
a stocking of good appearance which can be sold profitably 
at $1 a pair. Prices of other mills range from $7 to $7.50. 
A few mills specializing in half hose of silk and artificial 
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handsomely by turning to this class of goods and discon- 
tinuing the manufacture of mercerized and fiber silk plated 
on mercerized. 

The use of artificial silk in combination with tram has 
served manufacturers well in striving for a price suggested 
by jobbers and retailers, and the combination in ladies full 
fashioned hosiery has been resorted to by some mills with 
considerable success. Full fashioned stockings of this fiber 
should be available at the counter at $1.50 a pair, in con- 
trast with 10 to 11 thread all silk boot at $2.00 regular. 

One trouble likely to confront manufacturers of the 
tram and art silk twist goods is a cheapening of the pro- 
duct. It is pointed out that this will be a very simple mat- 
ter, as the quantity of artificial silk can be increased and 
that of the tram decreased, while maintaining weight, and 
obtaining luster. Cheapening by one means or another al- 
ready is being resorted to in relation to seamless hosiery for 
ladies, as a lower price expediency, and some day there is 
going to be heard complaint of more trashy hosiery. 

Chiffons are the better performers in the full fashioned 
silk hosiery primary market. Most of the mills making 
them are having al] the business they can take care of and 
some are in arrears with deliveries, while manufacturers 
of full fashioned staples in silk have found it convenient to 
curtail production by increasing the number of holidays. 

This is not surprising in view of the fact that some of 
the mills in this class are selling their goods at $1 per 
dozen less than when they were buying raw silk at $1 a 
pound under current quotations. One mill line of 12 
threads which last year was selling to jobbers at $16 a 
dozen now is on sale at $14.50. Jobbers have said they 
can buy a 10-thread 19-inch boot for $12.50, which is $1 
under the price of one leading mill which it is acknowledged 
produces as good a stocking as is on the market at its price. 
A full fashioned stocking made of tram and art silk in 
combination is sold to retailers at $12.50 and goes over 
the counter at $1.50 a pair, which is 50 cents under the 
regular price of an all silk boot and but 25 cents more 
than retailers are getting for a good all silk seamless. 

Reports of the extent to which jobbers are operating in 
wool hosiery for fall are conflicting, the prevailing opinion 
being that not very much business in this class of goods is 
being placed. It all depends on what is meant by “wool,” 
a descriptive term too broad in its application to hosiery in 
the elass described as wool. 

Department stores carried over from holidays large 
stocks of high priced imported hosiery of silk and wool in 
combination. The existence of such carry-overs may be 
expected to act as a bar to extensive operating in high 
class hosiery for fall. The public was paying anywhere 
from $5 to $10 or more a pair for imported silk-and-wool 
hosiery, but apparently did not buy as much of it as dealers 
thought would be taken during the holidays and, it was 
stated, importers in the wholesale market were receiving 
cancellations of orders. 

Mills making distinctive lines of heathers and silk-and- 
wool goods not strictly in the heather class have been sell- 
ing very heavily for fall, a ladies stocking to retail at $2 
a pair being an especially attractive proposition. One 
stocking of this class is of such high character and good 
appearance that, while it shows a good profit when sold at 
$2 a pair, has been selling in some retail stores at $4—and 
yet retailers insist the consumer is objecting to prices. 
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Although woo] is approximately 100 per cent higher than a 
year ago, it is possible for jobbers to buy one mill line 
at $1.25 a dozen under last year’s price. Of course manu- 
facturers have profited by experience and doubtless have 
devised means for reducing the number of seconds, which, 
in the earlier stages of combing of silk and wool, ran 
into very large figures. 

Wool in combination with cotton has proved a very 
satisfactory expedient for ladies hosiery to retail at $1 a 
pair and half-hose at 50 cents. A heather cotton sock to go 
over the counter at 25 cents also was a good seller in the 
primary market. Artificial silk and wool, for ladies, is 
viewed as a good $1.50 retailer and other popular combina- 
tions are art silk plated on merino and worsted plated on 
cotton, both in dollar-a-pair stockings. A leading mill sell- 
ing to jobbers is getting $6 a dozen for ladies worsted and 
cotton and $3.25 for half hose of the same fabric. 

Speaking broadly, the hosiery market outlook is better 
than for a long time. There is less resistance of price ad- 
vances than last fall, and fear of declines in cotton and 
wool are fading away. About the middle of January more 
than 10 per cent of the mills in Philadelphia were adver- 
tising for help and others displayed the help wanted device 
from their walls. The brightness of the picture of the fu- 
ture is heightened by the materially increased purchasing 
power due to more persons in employment and, in many in- 
dustries, substantial increase in wages. This phase of the 
situation is perhaps best illustrated in the reports of 27 
members to the Employers Association of Fort Wayne, 
Ind. There was an increase of 32 per cent in the number 
of persons employed in the corresponding period of 1919, 
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and an average increase of 40 per cent in the gross earnings 
of the employees of the members reporting. Hosiery ex 
ports last year showed a gain of approximately 160 pe. 
cent over 1921 and demand for export continues good. It 
is noteworthy that the foreign complications, acentuated 
by the recent movement of French troops into Germany, 
had no depressing effect on the knit goods market. 

While there is heavy buying of cotton underwear for 
next winter, it is a question among some jobbers as to what 
will be the effect of advances on light weights. When th« 
Otis Company not long ago announced an advance to $6.50 
a dozen on balbriggans, from $5.50, distributors thought 
they saw an opportunity for showing the possible extent 
to which the ultimate consumer may object when confront- 
ed with higher prices at the counter. This advance of slight- 
ly less than 17 per cent at the mill, it is intimated, will 
mean that one-third more than last year’s price will be ex- 
acted at the counter. The garment, formerly sold at 75 
cents, will be priced for the coming spring and summer at 
$1, it is stated in the jobbing trade, and fear is expressed 
that dealers, who must pay the inerease, will be disposed to: 
defer their purchases until in absolute need, proceeding on 
the theory that there will be no further advance, while the 
hope of a recession will be entertained. 

While it might be assumed that the attitude of the 
public toward the higher prices will be ascertained before 
many of the retailers will have made commitments for heavy 
weights, and may prove a determining factor in the volume 
of duplicate business in fall underwear as well as on the 
initial business of those mills which but recently named 
their prices, the fact remains jobbers are buying heavy 
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veights at a rate indicating retailers have been sounded and 
ealize that today’s wholesale prices are the lowest that will 
heard this year. 

A central west mill, whose prices for next winter are 
ibstantially higher than a year ago, and which has can- 
vassed but a fraction of its trade, reports that the aggre- 
ate business placed by those customers whose initial 
rders have been booked is almost 40 per cent more than 
as plaeed by the same customers twelve months ago. 
southern mills are assured of steady operation on cotton 
bbed shirts and drawers until fall, and northern mills, 

ich were late in opening, are more than satisfied with 

business that is coming through. The P. H. Hanes 
Knitting Co., Winston-Salem, N. C., which opened its lines 

December 8th, in January temporarily withdrew its 
rices on suits and separate garments for deliveries March 

May and shirts and drawers for deliveries June to Sept- 
ember. During the period of this temporary withdrawal 
if prices, the company was offering only its boys and child- 

ns lines of knitted underwear and nainsooks for men._ 

Mills selling direct to retailers report an enormous vol- 

e of repeat orders for spring, at somewhat higher prices. 
One of the larger manufacturers states that their January 

pments are larger than for the corresponding month in 
ny previous year, and that at the rate business had been 
oming in up to the middle of the month, January also 
ould smash all previous January records for sales. 

As in hosiery, the direct to retailer underwear mills have 
een better engaged and are making more significant sales 
han mills selling to jobbers, barring the large southern 
tablishments which are booked up to possibly early fall 
ir cotton ribbed goods. 


The Universal Textile Corporation. 


With the purpose of efficiently developing and further 
xpanding the textile manufacturing industry in China 
nder American management, the Universal Textile Corpor- 

ation has been incorporated in this country with a number 
leading American financial and textile interests included 
n the directorate. 
Chow Tsuchi, former premier of China, who recently was 
the United States in the interest of the new textile cor 
poration, is named as president of the enterprise. He is 
connected with several large banks and industrial plants in 
China, and has other extensive interests in that country. 
William A. Mitchell, who since January 1, 1912, has 
been agent of the Massachusetts Mills, at Lowell, Mass., 
has resigned that position and will be vice-president and 
managing director of the Universal Textile Corporation, 
having sailed for Shanghai. Mr. Mitchell will be in direct 
large of the company’s construction and building activities. 

According to plans announced while Mr. Chow was in 

this country, the corporation intends to construct as an 
nitial unit a 30,000-spindle plant near the international 
e{tlement in Shanghai, to have also 900 looms and a finish- 
ng plant. This will be constructed as a model plant, and as 
his progresses the organization will extend its cotton 

anufaeturing plants further and also include in its opera- 
ons the improvement of conditions in the Chinese silk in- 
lustry, and will later extend itself further-into woolen man- 
facture. While it will probably be several years before 
this latter phase of manufacture will be taken up actively, 
merino sheep are being imported from Australia to the 
northern regions of China. The entire scheme of develop- 
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ment in the corporation and its properties is to be along 
deliberate, efficient lines. 

The organization of this company brings together some 
of the most prominent Chinese already operating plants 
in that country and a number of important interests in 
America. Morris R. Poucher, director of E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del., P. E. Mann, and J. 
A. Thomas, are named as vice-presidents. A. J. Drexel 
Biddle, Jr., is treasurer and Charles T. Lark secretary. The 
chairman of the board of directors is J. A. Thomas, organ- 
izer of the British-American Tobacco Company, and its 
general manager and director, who has made a study of 
Chinese industrial conditions for the past 25 years. Other 
directors include Robert F. Herrick, Jr., assistant general 
agent of the Saco-Lowell Shops, Boston, Mass., Dr. Homer 
Gage, president Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, Wor- 
cester, Mass.; Robert Amory, of Amory Brown & Co., the 
president of the National Association of Cotton Manufac- 
turers. 

Chinese leaders represented on the directorate, in ad- 
dition to Mr. Chow, include C. C. Nieh, of Shanghai, presi- 
dent of the China Cotton Mill Owners’ Association; C. T. 
Wang governor-general of the Shantung Railways in Shan- 
tung, and president and general manager of Hua Feng Cot- 
ton Mills in Shanghai; Chang Chien, Jr., of Nantungchow, 
whose family has been interested in industrial development 
in China for a number of years; H. Y. Moh, managing 
director of the Hou Sung Cotton Mills in Shanghai and 
president of the Cotton Yarn Exchange in Shanghai; and 
P. 8. Liu, managing director of the Pao Cheng Cotton Mills, 
Shanghai and Tientsin, and owner of the Pao Cheng Paper 
Mills, Shanghai. 

Universal Textile Corporation is a subsidiary company 
of China Enterprises, Inc., which is the parent organiza- 
tion also of Dragon Film Corporation, and which also 
includes prominent Chinese and American capital and dir- 
ection on its board. 

The presence of present Chinese mill executives in the 
directorate points to the intention of the organization to 
secure closer cooperation between Chinese and American 
interests along financial and industrial lines, and for the 
further efficient development of cotton manufacturing in 
China. 

Mr. Mitchell, the active operating head of the Universal, 
is 43 years of age. He has been connected with the Mass- 
achusetts Mills since March 1, 1907, and went with those 
mills at the age of 28 years as superintendent. After serv- 
ing in this capacity for five years, he was promoted to the 
position of agent, which he held up until his resignation to 
become associated with the Universal Textile Corporation. 





Brooks & Doxey (1920), Ltd., Manchester, England, 
have issued a handsome booklet on the textile machinery 
manufactured by them at their Union Ironworks and June- 
tion Ironworks, Manchester. The concern was founded in 
1859, and since has been engaged exclusively in the produc- 
tion of textile machinery. The booklet in point, says the 
foreword, is intended to serve more as an album than a 
satalog, and no attempt has been made to deal with the 
details of the machinery, which are published in a separate 
volume. The booklet contains 138 pages, with an attractive 
cover, and includes views of mills in different parts of the 
world equipped by this concern, in addition to the illustra- 
tions of the company’s machinery line. 


































































































HOSIERY PACKING 





TOE STICKERS 
RIDER TICKETS 
BOX END LABELS 
BANDS 


DEPENDABLE SERVICE 
HIGHEST QUALITY 
LOWEST PRICES 






You know the many sales advantages arising 
from a uniformly packed TRADE MARKED line 
and if you have not already adopted this worth- 
while packing feature let us assist you by sub- 
mitting sketches of appropriate designs. 

If you are already using seals, riders, etc., 
send samples and quantities for quotation. 
Prompt attention to inquiries. 


KIRBY-COGESHALL CO. 


MILWAUKEE WISCONSIN 





Mercerized Yarns 


C. P. Mercerized Cones & Skeins 
20/2-80/2 Natural and Gassed 


DIXIE MERCERIZING CO. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
REPRESENTATIVES: Philadelphia, Pa., Cameron & 
Pfingst—Reading, Pa., Cameron & Pfingst—Chicago, 


Ill., 817 Old Colony Life Insurance Bldg.—Toronto, 
Canada, Slater & Co. 
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HOUal-Cint 


PRODUCTS 
STANDARDIZED INDUSTRIAL SEATING 


Seating the worker so that each can produce | 
more efficiently need not mean a variety of spe- | 
cial chairs or stools. .... The posture require- l 
ments of the individual worker may be met by | 


standardizing on one type of seating. 


This type, if adjustable to height and with an | 
adjustable back-rest, enables the seating to be |, 
shifted to different operations and be equally | 
adapted to workers at each. 


It reduces both expense and purchasing effort. 
ROYAL METAL MFG. 
COMPANY 


Builders of Correct 
Industrial Seating 





2325-29 S. Western 
Ave. 


CHICAGO, 
ILLINOIS. 





FS-14 Patented 


FS-15 Patented || 
Adjustable 


Adjustable 








The Walke Box Company, Inc. 


NORFOLK, VA. | 


Manufacturers of 


NORTH CAROLINA 
PINE BOX SHOOKS | 


























The Bradley Stencil Ma- In universal use by 
chine makes 8 thousands of manu- 
half a minute at reduced 


facturers and ship 


| 
| 
cost of 1-10c each. Write pers. | 
for catalogue and price | 


Bradley 
Stencil 
Machine 





Oil Paper, Stencil Paper and Inks. 
Bradley Ball Stencil Pot uses Liquid | 
Ink for marking and stenciling. Price 
60c or $6.00 per doz. Manufacturers || 
of Oil Stencil Papers. 


Write for Prices and Samples 


A. J. BRADLEY MFG. CO. 


99 Beekman Street NEW YORK 
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The Yarn Market. 


The spinner’s attitude regarding prices stiffened from 
a variety of contributing influences and the general level 
of yarn rates on the Philadelphia market, which were re- 
ceding as the year tapered off to a close and last month’s re- 
port was written, climbed back up again during the period 
preceding and following the turn of the year. Indications 
are pointing to a continuation of strength and stability for 
the first part of the new year. 

Price elevation from the existing low point started about 
December 18, and on January 17, 6044 cents was being 
asked for 30s two-ply skeins, which were quoted at 53 and 
54 cents a month before. For 30s frame spun carded yarns 
on cones for hosiery use, 5414 cents was asked on the Jan- 
vary date while in December, on the 17th, they were going 
for 48 cents. 
other types showed similarly proportionate rises. 


Single skeins and warps, two-ply warps and 
Influenza among operatives in the smaller mill towns, a 
necessity for drastic curtailment brought about by a drought 
and low water in certain sections, and other causes were 
given as the bases for increases in demands on the part of 
the spinners. Then dealers later found it necessary to bring 
their views into compliance with the requests of the spin- 
ners as the days passed and higher cotton prices came into 
fact and prospect. 

In accordance with the usual procedure in price advan- 

s, Weaving yarns started first, to be followed later by those 
yarns used for knitting. The raison d’ etra for the advances 
in the latter section was not quite clear in some minds, but 
it was pointed out that for long the prices of these yarns 
had needed a little touching up to put them more nearly on 

parity as to value with their fellow-members of the list. 

While very little is to be said as to the business done, 
if the space is to be gauged by the amount of yarn going 
over to the consumer, it was pointed out in instances that 
quite some good business was reported. The demand, how- 
ever, had not reached that stage at which the condition of 
the entire market could be approximated from individual 
reports, and this, together with the vacation, inventory and 
other conditions prevailing around the turn of the year, 
made it necessary to consider these cases in their individual 
aspect. With this as the case, the increased rates were to 
be attributed more to the selling end than to the pressure 
of an influx of orders from the other end of the line. When 
these do come in, as many seem confident they will, they will 
act as a further stimulating influence, apparently. 

Specific instances which might be mentioned as involving 
business of note were those sales of yarns for floor covering 
purposes, insulating purposes, ete. Although reports did 
not indicate these sales were overly extensive, they wert 
evidences of progress in these lines. 


In line with this thought, dealers generally are confident 
the yarn market will come in for its share of the goodness 
that is coming in 1923, entering it, as it does, in a well 
stabilized condition. 


Following are quotations on the Philadelphia market on 
January 17: 
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Single Skeins. 


4s to 8s...........42 @42% Ms a oP t a'aly,« 0 ...48 @48% 
i ea eee ee -aeevorae @44 eee .50% @51 
BE S dass nd cee ab @44¥% ak. a tablincks tak oie 53% @54% 
Ree eee ee ee 44% @45 eee 57 @59 


CS LR eS 45 @46] 
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Single Warps. 


8s 2@44 | < a) @50 
A : $ ‘4 @44%%} 26s 544% @ 55’ 
l2s ine 15 @45%| 30s.. 25 @o6v 
RR «te « .46%@47 | 40s.. 66 @é67 
RE Wales aacae .474%% @48 


Carpet ‘and “Upholstery Yarn in Skeins. 


Se amd Oe MH slack 2. cece sccceccs 12 @Q43 

8-8-4 tinged tubes ........-+-- es 12 @42% 

8-3-4 hard white twist ind ‘ i4 

8-3-4 hard twist waste 41 @42! 
_TwoPly Skeins. 

PNA reer ee 43%@44 | 21 ‘ 50 @50% 
oa ae era ; 44 @44% 248 54 @55 
See 45 @45% 26s 6 @57 
Ee are 16 %4 @47 30s 59% @60'% 
ae > ..48 @49 40s.. 67 @6s 

Two-Ply Warps. / 

re ante Sia adeno 1314 @44 20s ) @52 
208 ceeds bine asks 44%. 24s aca 54 «=@55 
PG GS eies cae & 4540 26s 96 @57 
3 aa * cat 16% @47 ke 308 60% @62 
16s. aa 48% @49% 40s ..--68 @70 

Frame Span Carded Yarn on Cones. : 

DE a le ee -41%@42 | 228 .. 46% @47 
10s .. 43 @43% 24s ..48 @48} 
Se i wt or ek ‘ 13%4,@44 26s 50 @50% 
14s . ‘ .44 @44% 80s 54 (@54' 
16s 44% @45 | 40s , ...66 @66' 
| aS P .45 @45% 30s double carded 54 @55 
i) ere 46 @46% 30s tying-in 92 @53 

Two Ply Combed Peeler Skeins and Warps. 

8s to l6és. ..60 50s 90 
eee : | 62 @64 60s. 4 L $1.00 
248..... a .-65 @68 70s $1.10 
ee oa ..68 @70 80s $1.25 
40s. " ..80 

1. Spun Carded Yarn. 

og SEP is 20s ‘ 19 
to Tree a< "45 24s.. . 51 
er a . 46 26s. 3 
16s er Par | 30s. 57 
18s. « . 48 40s. 71 

Mn le —_ Combed Peeler Yarn on Cones. 

LOB 2.225 : 3 | 26s. > ..68 
Pps ee "34 28s. ote 
Se ere . . 55 30s : - 75 
Res woe ote ~~ 57 36s . 85 
DOM pias: sas ..58 38s 7 . 87 
208 ....-- . .60 40s 90 @95 
| ee r 63 


Among the Knitting Mills. 


Shoaf-Sink Hosiery Mills, Lexington, N. C., will ereet a 
building with 11,000 square feet of floor space, to double 
the capacity of the present plant. The new building will 
be of the most approved type of modern mill construction, 
brick and steel sash, with monitors down the middle permit- 
ting the highest efficiency in lighting. 

Scott, Kitzmiller, Regar and Wilcox, operating a hosiery 
mill at Rogersville, Tenn., have purchased a tract of land 
150 x 200 feet and will build an addition to double the eapa- 
city of the plant. Forty additional homes for operatives 
will also be constructed, and additional machinery installed 
at the box factory, the capacity of which will be doubled. 

The mill to be built at Albany, Ala., Wells 
& Co., of St. Joseph, Mich., will be a two-story structure, 
62 x 180 feet, and will contain 256 ribbing machines and 
180 knitting machines. 

Aycock Hosiery Mills, South Pittsburgh, 
establishing a branch at Sequatchie, Tenn. 

Montezuma (Ga.) Manufacturing Company has been re- 
with R. C. 
30 knitting 


by Cooper, 


Tenn., are 


organized as the Montezuma Knitting Mills, 
Collier as president. The equipment includes 
machines on ladies’ and children’s underwear. 

Jonesboro (Ga.) Manufacturing Company has resumed 
operations, with C. C. Catlett, of Forsyth, Ga., as superin- 
tendent. 

A three-story building will be erected by the May Hos- 
iery Mills, Burlington, N. C., to be 80 x 100 feet. , 

Burnett Knitting Mills, French Broad, Tenn., recently 
organized with a eapital stock of $50,000, has announced 
plans for the erection of a new building, 40 x 300 feet, to 


cost $25,000. It will house 500 knitting machines, giving 
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a production of 500 dozen pair of hosiery daily. Complete 
dyeing and other equipment will be installed at an ap- 
proximate cost of $50,000. 

An additional story to cost $22,000 is to be constructed 
at once on the main building of the Standard Knitting Mill, 
Knoxville, Tenn. 


Almanace Hosiery Mills, Burlington, N. C., is ereeting 
an addition for use as a boiler house. 

The Marion-Pelican Hosiery Mills, Ine., New Orleans, 
La., have been organized with George H. Booth, formerly 
manager of the Red Star Hosiery Mills, Spartanburg, §. C., 
as president. The initial capitalization is $10,000. Eleven 
knitting machines comprised the initial installation, and 
this number the company expects to increase to 30 by 
spring. The sole product is a line of women’s lisle hosiery. 
The officers and directors of the corporation, are George 
H. Booth, president; Armstrong Donaldson, vice-president ; 
G. D. Booth, secretary; E. H. Booth, W. E. Booth, R. C. 
Yates and J. F. Ebert, directors. 

R. F. Williams, Burlington, N. C., 
ing and equipping a knitting mill. 

The machinery of the Ellenboro (N. C.) Hosiery Com- 
pany has been sold and the mill will go out of business. 

The Sinclair Knitting Mills, Inc., New York, N. Y., 
recently organized with a capital of $36,000, will operate a 
local plant. The company is headed by S. Alpert and C. 
Fredericks, 342 Madison Avenue, New York. 

The Rahn Knitting Co., Utiea, N. Y., has been formed 
with a capital of $75,000, to operate a local mill, to specia- 
The company is 


contemplates erect- 


lize in the production of knit underwear. 
headed by J. C. Rahn and A. J. Foley. 

The Hope Knitting Co., Troy, N. Y., has arranged for 
an increase in capitalization from $100,000 to $250,000, 
for general extension in operations. 

The Imperial Underwear Corporation, Wilmington, Del., 
has been formed under state laws with a capital of $625,- 
000, to establish and operate a knitting mill. The company 
is represented by the American Guaranty & Trust Co., Wil- 
mington. 

The Cupid Knitwear Co., New York, N. Y., recently or- 
ganized with a capital of $50,000, will operate a local 
knitting mill. The company is headed by M. and P. §. 
Gersheimer, and S. §. Simons. It is represented by H. 
Brasch, 60 Wall Street, New York. 

The Nottingham Knitting Co., Oswego, N. Y., has ar- 
ranged for an increase in capital to $30,000, for general 
expansion. 

The Irwill Knit Wear Corporation, New York, has been 
organized under state Jaws with a capital of $30,000, to 
operate a local knitting mill. Plans are now being arranged. 
The company is headed by J. M. Marx and A. Heyert. It 
is represented by Marx & Snydecker, 5 Beekman Street. 

The Keystone Knitted Fabrics, Inc., 257 Fourth Avenue, 
New York, has perfected plans for an increase in capital 
from $100,000 to $250,000, for proposed general expansion. 

The Tonell-Robitschek Co., New York, N. Y., recently 
organized with a capital of $100,000, will operate a local 
mill for the manufacture of knit goods. The company is 


headed by A. Tonell, M. Robitschek and F. F. Bigony. It is 
represented by A. & H. Bloch, 99 Nassau Street, New York. 

The Snyder Brothers Knitting Mills, Ine., San Fran- 
ciseo, Cal., recently organized under state laws, will take 
over the business of the same name, heretofore operated as 
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a partnership, with mill at Eighth and Howard Streets. 
The new company plans for extensions. Manuel, Herman 
L. and §. 8. Snyder are heads. 

The Excello Knitting Mills, Inc., New York, recently or- 
ganized with capital of $25,000, will operate a local plant 
for the manufacture of a line of knit goods. The company 
is headed by A. L. Dingle, and is represented by E. W. 
Drucker, 299 Broadway, New York. 

The Gladstone Knitting Mills, 44 North Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., are increasing the capacity of their plant and 
installing additional equipment. It is expected to add to 
the working force. 

The Original Knitwear Co., New York, N. Y., has been 
organized with a capital of $25,000, to install and operate 
2 local knitting mill. The company is headed by E. M. 
Bernstein and B. Robins. It is represented by M. Monfried, 
299 Broadway, New York. 

The Gloversville Knitting Co., Gloversville, N. Y., has 
arranged for an increase in capital from $500,000 to $700,- 
000, for proposed general expansion. 

The Gordon Knitting Co., Gordon, Pa., recently organ- 
ized, has perfected plans for the operation of a local plant 
for the manufacture of a line of knit goods. Initial activi- 
ties will be increased at an early date and the mill expanded. 
C. H. Heine is president. 

The Hercules Knitting Co., 45 Kast Twentieth Street, 
New York, N. Y., has arranged for an increase in capital 
from $100,000 to $200,000, for proposed expansion. 

The Piscataway Hosiery Mills, Inc., Sozth Plainfield, 
N.. J., recently organized to manufacture hosiery and other 
knit goods, has arranged for the establishment of a plant at 
Newark, N. J., and is equipping space in the building at 
26-28 Prospect Street, for this purpose. A working force 
has been recruited and extensive operations are planned. 
It is expected to increase the production at an early date. 


The Paramount Knitting Co., 337 West Madison Street, 
Chicago, IIl., has filed notice of dissolution under state laws. 
Officers of the company have formed another organization 
to continue the business. 

The United States Knitting Co., Providence, R. I., has 
filed notice of increase in capital from $175,000 to $250,- 
000, for proposed general expansion. 

The Polar Yarn Co., New York, N. Y., recently organiz- 
ed, will operate a local plant for the manufacture of a line 
of knit goods. The company is headed by G. Plotkin and S. 
Pulver. It is represented by H. R. Lowe, 321 Broadway. 


An attachment for full fashioned knitting machines, by 
which stockings may be clocked in embroidery during the 
knitting process, has been brought out by Richard Schlet- 
ter, Inc., full fashioned silk hosiery, Philadelphia, and ap- 
plication for a patent is pending. The device, complete 
details of which are withheld by the inventor, is said to be 
inexpensive and simple in its application. It is expected 
that it will supersede embroidering machines for clocking 
hosiery, as the knitting and clocking constitute practically 
one operation. . Besides effecting a saving in time, the use 
of the device enables the manufacturer to maintain in his 
mill direct supervision over the work of ornamenting the 
stocking, instead of entrusting it to establishments engaged 
exclusively in the business of embroidering. Necessarily 
the clocking ean be done in any desired color, and no 
doubt the device will provide for a variety of design. 
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ANILINE_ DYES 
J& All TRADES 


We 
complete 
at all branches 


carty a 
line 


For Samples and Prices 
Apply at Any of Our 
Offices 


SaANDoz CHEMICAL WorKS 
INCORPORATED 


238-240 Water St. 12 S, Front St. 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 


Commercial Bank Bldg. 36 Purchase St. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. BOSTON 


PATERSON 





temperature 
instruments 


Efficient Weaving 


Nae 


Automatic control of the amount 
of sizing placed on the yarns, or re- 
maining in the size box, insures its 
} continuous uniform application on 
the various warps and thus facili- 
tates efficient weaving. 







Investigate 7'ycos controls for slashers, sizers 
» and every other process where temperature is 
i a factor by sending for 7 ycos General Indus- 
i trial Catalog. 836 










Taylor Instrument Companies 
| Rochester.NY. USA. 
Theres aTycos and Taylor temperature imstrument for every purpose 
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= of Dyeing, 


| Most Modern Method Known | 






What has become of “Ye Olde 
Towne Crier?” Where is the old- 
time horse and buggy >— They are 
things which modern civilization 
has practically banished. The peo- 
ple—the industries have become 
educated to the many advantages 
of modern equipment for com- 
















merce and industry. 


AUTOGYP is fast replacing the 
old and antiquated chloride of 
lime method of dyeing and bleach- 








ing separately. 


The AUTOGYP Process of 
Dyeing is revolutionizing the dye- 








ing of cotton and cotton material. 
The entire operation of dyeing and 
bleaching is performed in ONE 
operation of only THREE hours 


time. No additional equipment 







or unnecessary expense involved. 





Eliminates boiling out in -kiers. 





Saves bleaching, shrinkage, steam, 
labor, time, water and all the 
chemicals used in the chloride of 
lime method of bleaching. 







We are willing to prove our claims 







in your own mill, on your own 
material, under your own condi- 








tions at our expense. 






Our booklet is brimful of interest- 
' ing and informative data that every 
mill man should possess. Where | 














shall we send your copy ? 


A~ & CHEM 
9S “A 


AUTOGYP) 


Surpass Chemical | 
Company | 
Albany, N. Y. 
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A Paying Investment 


Sulphurous Acid has a greater affinity for chlorine 
than has Sulphuric Acid. As an anti chlor the Sul- 
phurous method is not only more economical, but 
eliminates all danger of goods being damaged or 
tendered on dryer and assures a uniform, neutral 
product. No other method of anti-chlorinating can 
produce as soft, white or brighter bleach. 

Why not make your anti-chlor in the form of sul- 
phurous acid right in your own bleach house in 
quantities only as you demand? The MACOMB 
Sulphurous Acid Generator manufactures it at a 
cost lower than you can secure it elsewhere. Its 
installation will save two washings, besides a great 
saving in power, labor and loss of time, and allow 
washers to produce more. 

It can be installed to deliver direct to souring 
machine or to storage tank. Constructed wholly of 
lead, it is indestructible from chemical 
reaction and is guaranteed to be absolute- 
ly gas tight. Occupies 36 sq. ft. floor 
space and requires 2 H. P. 

The Sulphurous Acid Generator has 
been in practical operation for several 
years in textile mills throughout the 
country and has proved a profitable 
investment. Write today for full in- 
formation. 


MACOMB 
Machine Co. 


230 Newton St., Waltham, Mass. 


Rotary Hosiery Dyeing Machines 


If you dye or bleach hosiery it will pay you 
to investigate the many advantages of our latest 
type machine. 

It is suitable for dyeing or bleaching cotton, 
mercerized, silk and artificial silk hosiery. 

The tub is lined with monel and the pockets 
of the cylinder, which are also monel, are so 
constructed as to eliminate the use of dye nets, 
and will not tangle the goods. 

Standard size machines—100 to 300 pounds. 


The Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 


Philadelphia, Pa. a Foy St. 


Office and works: 
3351 Stokely St. 
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KLAUDER - WELDON 
DYEING - BLEACHING- 
SCOURING MACHINERY 


There are K-W machines in use which were built 
nearly half a century ago and which are still doing 
their work efficiently and economically under severe 


service. This is sufficient evidence of the durability 
and capability of K-W machines after long years of 
subjection to the ravages of live steam, heat and 
alkalis. 

K-W Machinery, by its accomplishments, has 
steadily and irresistibly built up a reputation that 
has made the name ‘‘Klauder-Weldon’’ synonymous 
with the ‘‘world’s best dyeing, bleaching and fin- 
ishing machinery.’’ 

Our interest in upholding the K-W reputation 
means that you MUST be satisfied, and our sugges- 
tions to prospective purchasers are made with the 
view toward solving any dyeing, bleaching or scour- 
ing problem for all time. We will be glad to answer 
any and all questions without obligation on your 
part whatsoever. 


Write today for K-W Literature r 


THE KLAUDER-WELDON DYEING 
MACHINE Co. 
Bethayres, Pa., U. S. A. 


H. G. Mayer, Southern Agent, 
Realty Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 
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STANDARDIZE 


on 


RODNEY HUNT WASHERS 


















(Ask for Booklet 221) 


Cotton Fabrics, Woven or Knitted 


Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 


47 Mill St. Orange, Mass. 









To get the most satisfactory results 
from dyeing, sizing, finishing and all 
other processes in which temperature 
must be regulated, you need: 






Temperature 
Controller 




















1. Positive, Automatic Control— 

which eliminates steam waste, 

» spoiled or inferior product, loss of 
A time, and which reduces labor cost. 


2. Permanent Temperature Rec- 
ords—which check the operation 
Recordi of the controller and furnish com- 


thicaaele 














parative data from which can be 
determined the most economical 


PRESSURE GRAVITY operating conditions under ‘all cir- 


cumstances. 


















. . ’ ‘ The Foxboro Automatic Temperature 
Especially designed to meet all oe Recorder-Controller is the only in- 
strument which combines controller 
and recording thermometer. One 
bulb actuates both controlling and 
recording elements, insuring perfect 
coordination and, therefore, greater 
accuracy. 








requirements of Textile Mills. 

















Economical in upkeep. 











You may find it worth while to learn more about 


Perfect satisfaction. the possibilities of this improved control instru- 
ment in your plant. Write to Dept. AS for com- 


plete information. 


THE FOXBORO CO., Inc. 
NORWOOD ENGINEERING CO. ney "Sage Sees oe 


Pittsburgh Philadelphia San Francisco Birmingham 
Florence Mass., U.S. A. 


Cleveland , 4854 
CHAS. M. SETZER, Southern Representative, Ox BO! : 


Charlotte, N. C.. TRADE MARK 


THE COMPASS OF INDUSTRY 
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The 
Dryer of Merit 


Mills all over the country are 
awake to the many advantages 
of the SARGENT Dryer—truly 
the dryer of merit. It is the only 
dryer built in which the framing 
is made exclusively of cast iron. 
This includes sills, plates, studs, 
and girts. There are more removable 
panels, thereby admitting ready access to 
any part of the interior of drying chambers or 
coil box in the SARGENT Dryers. The panels of 
these dryers inclose in a double thickness of steel, suitably 
framed, an insulation 1 inch thick. 

The SARGENT is regularly equipped with self-aligning ball- 
bearing, air-circulating exhaust fans. 


These are only a few of the numerous meritorious points 
of the SARGENT DRYER. Write for the full story. 


C. G. SARGENT’S SONS CORP., GRANITEVILLE, MASS. 
0. 


FRED H. WHITE, SOUTHERN AGENT, CHARLOTTE, N. © 


SARGENT DRYERS Y 


















































Merger of Two Old Firms 


SMITH & FURBUSH MACHINE COMPANY, 


builders of Carding Machinery, Garnetts, 


Felting and Waste Equipment of all 
kinds,— 

has been consolidated with, and now occu- 
pies the recently enlarged plant of — 


& SCHWARTZ, Inc., builders of 
Drying Machinery for all Textile Raw Ma- 
terials and Finished Products. 
The combined organizations have adopted 
the name— 


PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ, Inc. 


Plant and Main Office—Seventh Street and Tabor Road 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


PROCTOR 
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FLETCHER STEAM TURBINE DRIVEN 
| Have made good ! 


Read what one user says— 















‘“‘The 48-inch steam turbine driven ex- 
tractor you sold us September, 1921, 
works very satisfactorily. 







‘‘We have ordered, in the meantime, 
three more of the same machines, which 
we trust will give the same satisfaction.” 


(Name on request.- e 










Repeat orders are the best proof of 
satisfaction. 


R. WORKS 


FormMerty SCHAUM & UHLINGER 
Glenwood Avenue at Second Street 
Seuthern Representative: 
PHILADELPHIA, U. S. A. HOWARD MORSHEAD, Glenwood Avenue and 2nd Street, Ph.tadeiph a, Pa. 





























Sulphur Blue BC2R 





Dyestulf Dent 
li7 Hudson St, 




















ee This is a very concentrated Sul- 
phur Blue of bright, bloomy, red- 
or dish shade; very soluble and good 
level dying. 
Branch Offices ° 
edned etttilece A trial of Sulphur Blue BC2R 
Philadelphia Chicago will convince you of its excellent 
Charlotte New Orleans a 
San Francisco quality. 
THE Write us for printed samples 
GRASSELLI CHEMICAL CO., LTD. and further particulars. 
Toronto Montreal 
Canada We also offer a full line of Algol and Devel- 






oped Colors manufactured by 








FARBENFABRIKEN VORM FRIED. 


Sole Selling Agents 
BAYER & Co. 
Essex ANILINE WORKS, INC. 
Boston, Mass. 









Leverkusen 
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Rohm & Haas Company 


Manufacturers of 


CHEMICALS 


BRISTOL, PA. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Chas. Lennig & Company 


Incorporated 





40 North Front Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
Works: Bridesburg, Philadelphia, Pa. 






Manufacturers of 


Concentrated Sodium Sulphide 
Crystal Sodium Sulphide 





Specialties 


LYKOPON — Concentrated 
Hydrosulphite for reducing 
Indigo and vat dyes. 


FORMOPON—For discharge 
work. 


FORMOPON EXTRA — For 
Stripping. 

INDOPON W—Indigo Dis- 
charge Assistant. 


— EMETIC—Techni- 
cal. 








Also manufacturers of the following chemicals: 
ALUM GLAUBER SALT 
SULPHATE OF ALUMINA— OIL OF VITRIOL 

Iron Free NITRIC ACID 
PAPER MAKERS’ ALUM MURIATIC ACID 
WATER FILTRATION ALUM NITRATE OF LEAD 








Represented by 


The MAKENWORTH COMPANY 
Greensboro, North Carolina 





Represented by 


The MAKENWORTH COMPANY 
Greensboro, North Carolina 
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VICTOR MILL STARCH 


The Weaver’s Friend 


It boils thin—it penetrates the warps—increases breaking strength and carries 
the weight into the cloth. Being thoroughly washed free of gluten and other 
foreign matter it gives a bleach and finish to the goods that you can get from 
no other starch. 


A trial order will convince you that VICTOR STARCH has no equal on the 
market. 


THE KEEVER STARCH COMPANY, Columbus, Ohio 


Southern Agent: MR. JAMES H. MAXWELL, Greenville, S. C. 
If you are not already using VICTOR STARCH call on our representative for a demonstration at your convenience. 














JACQUES WOLF & CO. 
PASSAIC, N. J. 


Manufacturers of 
Chemical Specialties for the 
Textile Mills 
ALIZARINE ASSISTANTS 

| CREAM SOFTENERS 
| HYDROSULPHITE 
MONOPOLE OIL 


Reg. Trade Mark 
No. 70991 














| GUMS 
Arabic, Karaya, Tragacanth 


NEW 
LEAFLET 










i 
l 
| 


KIER 
BOILING 


Send For It Today! 


Scientific information that should be 
in the hands of every mill man. 












i Address 
| 


| SOL-ESCO 


Lockport, N. Y. 


Electric Smelting & Aluminum Co., Sole Mfrs. 
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“‘BRETON” 
MINEROL “F” 





“It stays on 
the yarn”’ 


Established 1874 


BORNE, SCRYMSERCO. | 


80 South Street, NEW YORK 


BOSTON 





PHILADELPHIA | 


Works: Elizabethport, N. J. 





“FOR VALUE RECEIVED” 


The value of a dollar expended on mill supplies 
depends upon the care with which it is invested and 
the results obtained from what it purchases. 

When you invest in the special purpose alkalies 

Wyandotte Textile Soda 
Wyandotte Concentrated Ash 
Wyandotte Kier Boiling Special 
you obtain from their use a softer texture, brighter 
color, more even dyeing and greater loftiness to 

your textile fabrics. 

These results insure such a superior appearance 
and feel to textile products that hundreds of textile 


manufacturers 


“Wyandotte” 


Ge =Celmet Cat 





THE J. B. 





are benefiting by the advantage 
they provide in a competitive 
market. 

So confident are we of the 
truth of these facts and of the 
ability of these products to pro- 
duce these results that we guar- 
antee them to be and do all that 
is claimed for them or the trial 
costs nothing. 

Ask your supply man. 
FORD CO., Sole Mnfrs. 


WYANDOTTE, MICH. 
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“DEVELOPENE” 


Leaves No Argument as to When 


‘‘BLACK IS BLACK’”’ 













Stale 
Starch 


Staley’s Eclipse Thin Boiling Starch effect- 
ively safeguards quality of product while low- 
ering costs. Fibres of the yarn are thorough- 
ly cemented together, enabling better weav- 
ing. Seconds are decreased, and there is min- 
imum shedding at the looms. 






WHY BE SATISFIED 





with a RUSTY BLACK when 
you can have a RICH LUS- 
TROUS BLACK by finishing 
your Hosiery with the latest, 
most efficient and satisfying pat- 
ented preparation. 


‘“‘DEVELOPENE”’ 












The direct economies of Staley’s Starch are 
equally impressive. A pliable, smooth warp 
is produced without increased use of a soft- 
ener. Absolute uniformity facilitates sizing 
and finishing, 









Write for samples and prices. 


A. E. STALEY MFG. CO. 


DECATUR, ILLINOIS 


508 Andrews-Law Bldg., Spartanburg, S. C. 
J. W. Pope, Ansley Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. 
25 Church St., New York City 
88 Broad St., Boston, Mass. 





A Demonstration Will Convince You 






Send us a pair of unfinished 
stockings, skein of yarn ora piece 
of fabric—cotton, silk, artificial 
silk, wool or mixes—which has 
been dyed black, washed, but not 
finished. We will finish it with 
“DEVELOPENE” and return 
to you. 














Uniform in Application 


VICTROLYN 


There will be such an improve- 
ment that you will immediately 
want “DEVELOPENE”’ for 
finishing your goods. 







Assistant in Warp Sizing 









No further softener—or soap— 
required. Makes hosiery slip on 
and off the board easily—leaves 
the product soft and pliable. 








KLORASENE 


will remove Oil Stains. 





Kali Manufacturing 
Company 


-Manufacturing Chemists 
1404-10 No. Front St. _ Philadelphia, Pa. 


If you are troubled, wnite us. 








Manufacturing Chemists 
ATLANTIC, : ° MASS. 


Sole Manufacturers of 
Hydroxy Oil and Kali Chlorine Neutralizer 















Penetrating, Lubricating, Dependable 







BOSSON & LANE 
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Established 1815 


ARNOLD HOFFMAN & CO., Inc. 


Providence New York Boston Philadelphia Charlotte 


| Oldest in Years. Youngest in Spirit 
| Modern in Ideas. Progressive in Methods 
“Service” Our Motto 


| All kinds of 
| Warp Dressings, Finishing Materials, Soaps, 
Soluble Oils, Etc. 





| Please Submit Your Problems to Us 


Let Us Supply You With the BEST | 


Roller 
Clearer and 


Slasher Cloths 


We are in position to supply cotton mills with the highest quality Roller Cloths, 
Clearer Cloths, and Slasher Cloths to meet every requirement. 

Our Roller Cloths give just the right cushion and uniform even surface to produce 
the best cotton yarn. 

Clearer Cloth with thick strong nap that does not pull — and is of uniform length 
allowing complete clearance of short fibre from the ro 

The best quality of slasher cloths ohn sufficient ot and porous enough to 
thoroughly force the sizing into the yar 


Send us a trial order, or write us for information. 


FRANKFORD, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Southern Sales Agent: M. C. —" Greenville, S. C. 
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What Part of the 
Spool is First to 
Wear Out? 


Your superintendent will confirm our statement 
that 99% of all Warper, Twister or Spooler Spools 
become useless on account of the heads breaking, 
wearing rough or loosening. This is true of all 
types of Spools heretofore on the market. 

With the Lestershire Type Vulcanized Fibre 
Head Spools just the opposite is true. The Heads 
will outwear the barrels because Hard Vulcanized 
Fibre (the same material from which end thrust 
bearings and automobile gears are made) will 
never break, wear rough nor splinter. 

Of course the first cost is higher but, figuring 
your charges per thousand spools per year, they 
are by far the most economical spools on the 
market today. 

In addition Lestershire Fibre Head Spools will 
in the ordinary mill give you an increased un- 
loading production of nearly 50%. Put a row on 
your creel and compare the time necessary to 
unload with any other type Spool. 


On the smooth Rock Maple barrel, cleanly joint- 








ed to the Fibre Heads which cannot get rough and 
cannot be dented, there is no place for the yarn 
to catch. 

Spindle wear is also eliminated by bushings of 
hard well seasoned Dogwood. 

Increased traverse can be had which will give 
you greater yardage on your spools. This means 
a saving of many dollars in the course of a year, 
not only direct but in labor required to change 
the spools. 

At your request we will gladly send samples 
for purposes of test and comparison. 


LESTERSHIRE SPOOL & MFG. CO. 


Manufacturers Mill Spools, and Bobbins, of Every Description 


JOHNSON CITY, N. Y. 








SPINNING RING SPECIALISTS SINCE 1873) 


Ao et A 
SPINNING RING CO. 


WHIETINS WILLE MAZ2- 
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SACO -LOWELL 


Showing the new style of Adjustable 
Grid Bars which improves both the 
quantity and quality of cleaning. A 
positive adjustment of the opening 
between these bars can be made so 
they can be adjusted to suit any grade 
of cotton used. 
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These bars are standard equipment 
on our new Vertical Openers. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES, BOSTON, MASS. 
ROGERS W. DAVIS, SOUTHERN AGENT, 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
SOUTHERN BRANCH OFFICE, GREENVILLE, S. C. 


























(Patent Applied For) 








The picture shows the Crompton & 
Knowles Cord Fabric Loom with Double 
Roll Independent Winder. 


This loom weaves cloth 60” wide and with 
icks 214 to 12 per inch as desired. 
icks 214 to 12 per inc] l 1 










This is the standard weaving unit in the 
production of cord fabric for automobile 
tires. It is used almost exclusively 
throughout the United States in weaving 
the tremendous annual production of cord 
fabric. 








CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS 
WORCESTER, MASS. 


PHILADELPHIA,PA. 


ALEXANDER & GARSED, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
Southern Representatives. 













PATERSON, N.J. 





PROVIDENCE, R.I. 
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The J. H. Williams Company Shuttle 


‘has the endorsement of the Textile Industry. Our output—our large and 


efficient organization is evidence of this satisfaction. 


Look for the Hallmark “J. H. Williams Company” on a shuttle. Look 
for it as you do “Stetson” in your hat. Ours is the highest standard of qual- 
ity and workmanship. Every shuttle is planned with an eye to durability 
and strength. Each part is flawless and the coordination of parts is per- 
fect. We market no seconds, every block unfit for shuttles is rejected. 
Our shuttle experts are at your service. Tell us of your shuttle troubles. 
Furthermore let us make up a few samples. This entails no obligation on 
your part. 


THE J. H. WILLIAMS COMPANY 


“THE SHUTTLE PEOPLE" 
MILLBURY, MASS. 


Geo. F. Bahan, Southern Representative 


RMON 264, 


There are two prime requisites in the production of superior bob- 
bins and spools—the plant and long experience. We have both. 


Our plant is equipped with the most up-to-date and efficient ma- 
chinery. From the selection of the wood to the —- of the pro- 
duct the same care is exercised in every department—uniform bobbins 
and spools of the highest class being the result. 


Our long experience in the design and manufacture of spools and 
bobbins for textile mills all over the country enables us to understand 
e your requirements and give you 100% satisfaction. 


Give us a trial order and you will remain one of our satisfied cus- 
tomers. Write for prices. 


“Good Goods at Fair Prices.” 
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PIN BOARDS 






‘“‘The Old Bobbin Boxes 
are going”’ 


This cut shows a type of pin board 
construction which has successfully re- 
placed bobbin boxes on looms. 


There is a ‘‘Kore-Lokt’’ Pin Board to 
fit every textile need. Other styles are 
fitted with hollow or solid steel pins, 
with wire pins and with special wood 
pins, but in every type the Kore-Lokt 
principle is retained. 


Be modern. Always consider your 
doffing problems in terms of pin boards. 
They are indispensable in measuring 
and controlling the operation of auto- 
matic looms. They answer every doff- 
ing requirement throughout the mill. 


We invite superintendents and over- 
seers to correspond with us concerning 
pin board systems. Let us send you a 
list of prominent mill users, each and 
every one of whom considers pin boards 
an essential factor in their success. 













The Latest 


NORDRAY 


Automatic Loom 


Multiple-harnesss, Feeler type 


























built by 
HOPEDALE MANUFACTURING CO. 








at MILFORD, MASS. 





SOUTHERN OFFICE at 
GREENVILLE, S. C. 






This loom was shown at the 
Late Greenville Exposition 
and excited great interest. 


































NEW BEDFORD MASSACHUSETTS It is Still the Simplest. 
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LOWELL, MASS. | | 
Manufacturers of Bobbins, Spools and Skewers i 
OUR SPOOLS:— 


Are made to stand severe service and are made from thoroughly dried 
stock, so constructed that they are giving entire satisfaction. 


OUR BOBBINS:— | 


Are made from the best grade of stock, and through the efficiency of our 
workmanship, are true running, and properly fitted on spindles. | 


OUR PRODUCTS:— 


Bobbins—Warp and Filling. We put on all kinds of metal shields and caps. 
Speeders—Plain; steel rings; metal base. 
Spools—Warper; Twister. 

Our Metal Bound Spools are pronounced the best on the market. 
Skewers—Cop, Warper and Roving, of all descriptions. 
Twisters—Universal Winder Rolls and Bobbins, Comber Rolls, etc. 


WALTER L. PARKER CO. 
| 














We Specialize in New Mill Equipment 
CHARLOTTE SUPPLY CO., SOUTHERN AGENTS. 





NEW AUTOMATIC CREEL 


for direct warping from FILLING WOUND BOBBINS 








Space old way NEW WAY COMPLETELY ELIMI- 
NATES the 


Spooling of the yarn 


Spooling waste 
Undue and irregular ten- 
sion of yarn due to 


spooling 
2warpers 2 creels lwarper 


. : Stoppage for doffing 
2 winding Frames 1 creel 





Doffing is done while warper is running. 
Greater production from better warps at lower cost. 
Better loomage from auto-creel warps because 
Elasticity is preserved in yarn. 

For Information address 


AUTO CREEL CORPORATION, NEW YORK 


Room 915, Fifth Ave. Building 
Alfred Suter, Sales Manager 
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VHITIN MACHINE WORKS 


ABLISHED 18 


TEXTILE MACH INERY % 













The Efficiency and Durability 
of 


LEATHER TOP-ROLLS 
WHITIN | | 
VARIABLE TRAVERSE MOTION 


All Whitin Ring Spinning 


Frames are equipped 
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with this device 





MAIN OFFICE AND WORKS 


rity. N SVILLE, MASS., U.S.A. 
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All Steel Loom and Section Beam Heads 
| Mill Executives are Specifying All Steel Heads on New Equipment. 


STEEL heads represent permanent equipment. 
The first cost is the only cost. 

Once installed all expense of maintenance is elim- 
inated. 





GUARANTEED not 
to bend or spring un- 
der pressure of warp 
or handling of beams. 
Constructed to dupli- 
cate present cast-iron 
heads. 








Ask for samples. 





Mossberg Pressed Steel Corporation 
Attleboro, Mass. 


Southern Representative: 
Southern Textile Spécialty Co., Greenville, S. C. PATENTED 
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New Catalogue 
TEXTILE 


BRUSHES 


About the time you are 





reading this we will have 
ready for mailing our new 
catalog which embraces a 
complete range of the most 
successful Textile Brushes 
that have been developed 
and manufactured in our 
modern plant. Each brush 


is pictured and fully de- 
scribed. 


This book should be in the 


hands of every man who is in- 


















Threads Easily and Instantly 


The ECLIPSE Yarn Cleaner embodies 
an entirely new principle, involving the 
cleaning of yarn by flexible blades which 
constantly vibrate. 

It threads easily and instantly and auto- 
matically removes dirt, sand, slugs, 
bunches and all foreign matter and elim- 
inates piecing. 

The strength and elasticity of the yarn 
is entirely unaffected. Small, compact 
and easily attached. 


State make of spooler or winder when 
writing. Let us hear from you. 


ECLIPSE TEXTILE DEVICES, Inc. v 


i ELMIRA, N. Y. 
Makers of Automatic Yarn Cleaner, Auto- 


i} matic Stop Motion, Yarn Tension Device 


terested in Textile Brushes, and 
if you will simply indicate by 
postcard or letter that you de- 





sire a copy, it will be forthcom- 





ing as soon as the books are off 













the press. 






ATLANTA BRUSH CO. 


ATLANTA, GA. 















MEN 


Factor No. 1 






AN 


sisting of a loyal, 


POWER—con- 














contented group of experi- 







enced shuttle makers. Men 


who know the operation of 





the shuttle in the loom. 






Men who can meet ordina- 










ry —and extraordinary — 


weaving requirements. 







This is the first, and great- 





est of the 4 factors that as- 






sure 


\ Prompt Delivery 


to the Users of Shambow Shuttles 






y 
Material 
Machinery 


Shambow Shuttle Co. 


JOHN O. SHAMBOW H. H. ULLMAN 
Pres. & Treas. V. Pres. & Gen. Mgr. 
8 Winter St., Woonsocket, R. I. 
Philad'nhia Paterson, N. J. Greenville, 8. C. 


421 Bulletin Bldg. 245 Straight St. Southern Factory 
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General Motors use 
Electric Scrubbing! 


For two years, ever since its com- 
pletion, the General Motors Building, 
in Detroit, has used Finnell Electric 
Scrubbing Equipment. The floors of 
this mammoth new office building, 
as a result are CLEAN. 





CLEAN FLOORS—machine-cleaned—in large 
office buildings and factories are the accepted 
thing today. The Finnell System of Electric 
Scrubbing is no longer an experiment, but a 
proved necessity. Four thousand buildings and 
factories have demonstrated this during the past 
ten years. 


Many users of Electric Scrubbing are saving 
large sums of money, and all are getting 
CLEANLINESS that shows a return of full value 
for the money spent—something hand-cleaning 
never did. Send for booklet shown below. 


HANNIBAL, MO. 


District Offices in Principal Citttes 


‘Clean Floors Reflect Clean Business" 


FINNELL SYSTEM 


OF ELECTRIC SCRUBBING 


2 EXECUTIVE'S MEMO. = = = =~ 










American Scrubbing Equipment Sales Co 


American Scrubbing Equipment Sales Co. { 
52 N. Collier Street, Hannibal, Mo. 
Please send illustrated story of the in- | 


vention and development of Electric 
Scrubbing. | 
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Extend Your Market— 
Get New Business— 


Make New Friends— | 
Get New Ideas— 
AT THE 19th ANNUAL 


KNITTING ARTS EXPOSITION 


Under auspices of National Association 
of Hosiery and Underwear Manufacturers 


Commercial Museum, Philadelphia, April 2 to 6 


The annual ‘‘get-together’’ of the trades—the Exposition that 
creates new business—the time and the place where the Manu- 
facturer, the Jobber, and the Retailer find every opportunity for 
personal contact. 

Every manufacturer of Knitting Machinery, Knitted Underwea1 
or Outerwear, Yarns, Mill Equipment or Accessories, who seeks 
to widen his market, should display his line at this great business- 
making Exposition. 
















Applications for Exhibition Privileges should be made at once, 
as the remaining space is limited. 


Under the personal direction of CHESTER I. CAMPBELL 


Address all communications to Executive Offices of Exposition 


5 PARK SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 








Obtain 
Standardized Costs 
Set Piece Work 

| Rates 


| Here’s the Watch for 
| Every Textile Time 
Study Job 


Only six seconds waste on an op- 
eration in an eastern factory—but 
locating it with the watch saved 
thousands every year. A nation- 
ally known Textile concern says 
“‘We eliminated one-fourth the la- 
bor, cut costs by 22%.’ Cheney 
Bros., Champlain Silk Mills, Unity 
Spinning Mills and many others 
are doing the same thing. How? 
By Time Studies with Silberberg 
watches. Whether it’s locating 
wastes, setting piece work rates, 
establishing bonus systems or many 
other uses—there’s a Silberberg in- 
strument specially made for the job. 














With each purchase of any 
type of our watches we will 
include at neo additional 
charge one set consisting of 


For Ring Spinning and Twisting Frames 
Easily Adjusted. 





The watch Illustrated 
at the top with the dec- 
imal dial and ‘‘take out 
time’ features gives di- 
rect readings in produc- 
tion per hour up to ene 
minute 
jobs. 


Extreme accuracy and permanence of setting. 






ig pL Mail guide-block for free sample. 
f EREPS Eat catalogues. Any of our in- 
| struments on approval to re- 
| 
| 
| 


sponsible concerns. 


Patented and manufactured by 


Cheapest of them all. 
| 





H Witch Sine proicction MORTIMER J. 
up to three min- $I] BERBERG CO. 

for timing Peoples Gas Bidg. 

jobs up to 30 minutes. CHICAGO 


H It also has the decimal 
and “‘take out time’”’ 


|  THELE, PALMER COMPANY | 


| Middletown, - - Connecticut 















Pioneers in the Manu- 
facture and Sale of Time 
_Studv Watches. 
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Another 


REX PRESS 











New Cloth Press 


Speed, Strength, 
Simplicity 
Built any size and pressure. 


The Rex Creed 


To build a press so good that the simple truth 
about it will be adequate recommendation and 
to price it so fairly that its value can never be 
questioned. 


Watch for the Yarn Press. 


REX ENGINEERING 
CORPORATION 


Dunkirk, N. Y. 
J. S. HULME 


Southern Representative 
Atlanta Trust Co., Bldg. 
ATLANTA, GA. 










Steel Storage 
Equipment 


Experienced textile men 
have helped us produce 
these Lyon products. 
Due to their extreme 
practical economy these 
items are now standard 
equipment in modern 
textile mills. 

They are a sensible mon- 
ey saving investment be- 
cause of the reduction 
effected in supply stock 
investments. A properly 
laid out store room, plus : 
a little system, keeps the 
supply stock at a mini- 
mum, yet provides 
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Carding room suppl 







means for having just cabinet for draft gears v 
. — 5 spinning rolls, saddles-, 
what is wanted in emer- stirrups, etc. Create. 






order and cleanliness 


gencies. 
Our engineers are at 
your service, without ob- 
ligation. 
















For sewing machine, 
knitting machine and 
P ther small arts. 
Made entirely of steel, these tables are subjeet Danio’ eited and 
to the most rigid inspection. No rough edges sub-divided inte small 
project tocatch threads. Splinters are entirely compartments, each 
eliminated. Easily kept clean, fire-prosf and bearing a label se that 
exceptionally durable. The ideal fixture for any pert way be in- 
hand-inspecting folders, etc. Price and — stantly located. Cabinet 
economy, too. fitted with lock, 












Lyon Metallic Mfg. 
Company 







Aurora, Illinoi: 















i] New York Indianapolis 

| Pittsburgh Philadelphia 

i Chicago Detroit 

i] Rochester Cleveland Spool, roving and bobbin trucks. 
Boston Los Angeles One of those Lyon-made products 








that give absolute satisfaction 
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type of RE-FIL-IT sweeper. 


Where a floor brush is required, it 
Number 20 does excellent work 
and saves money, due to the 


RE-FIL IT feature. : 


| No. 20 Re-Fil-It Floor Brush This picture illustrates our latest 


Number 20 Textile Special, de- 
signed for sweeping in the Spin- 
ning rooms of Textile Mills, has 
| many advantages over the regular 
| broom, among which are—practi- 

cally no loose corn, sweeps clean- 

er and faster, no lint in the thread, 
ALUMINUM HOLDER and one holder will outwear 








FILLERS FOR ALL CONDITIONS many sets of fillers. 
| WRITE US FOR PRICES : 


RE-FIL-IT Broom Manufacturing Co. 


! 185 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 












For Cotton, Woolen, Worsted, 
Silk, Tire Fabrics, Webbing, 
and Wire Cloth. 


AMERICAN 


SUPPLY COMPANY 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 










We make a specialty of all 
Metal reeds, for Tire Fabrics, 
and Leno work. 












MANUFACTURERS OF 
Loom Harness, 
Weaving Reeds, 

Oak Tanned Leather 

Belting, Strapping, 
Etc. 








| HAYES LOOM REED | 
& HARNESS CO. | 


| 182 Farm St. Woonsocket, R. I. | 





We make a specialty of Harness for 
Warp Drawing Machines 







NOTE—No orders too large for our capacity. 
None too small to receive careful attention. 
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PATENTED CAMLESS 
DETACHING MOTION 
for NASMITH Combers. 


Roth’s Pat. Improved 
ASPIRATORS 
and Roll Waste Packers 
for ALL MAKES OF 
COMBERS 


BETTER COMBED and 
CLEANER SLIVER 


SAVINGS in 
WAGES, 
HALF LAPS 
AND BRUSHES. 


INCREASED 
PRODUCTION 














with same good quality 
of combed sliver for 
which the Nasmith 
comber is so well known. 


LESS POWER, 





WASTE of same good SIMPLIFIED 
quality as with old SETTINGS and 
doffer arrangement. ADJUSTMENTS. 
WASTE is drawn direct from brush to perfo- NOISELESS WORKING— 
rated cylinder. This mechanism replaces the big cam, the 
WASTE delivered separately for each comber quadrant and pinion, clutch, clutch operating 
head. cam and lever of the present machine. 
ALSO IMPORTERS OF TURKEY RED YARNS FAST TO BLEACHING 
———————— 











Satin Finish Loom Drop Wires 
are Good Wires 


Uniformly made—free from burrs 
a reliable source of supply. 








The Greist Manufacturing Company, 






Dept. “C,” 







New Haven, Conn. 






Southern Representative 
The G. G. Slaughter Machinery Co. 
Greenville, 8. C. 













More Picks—More Yardage 


And more yardage more profits. 
Check up on your looms. Know 
exactly how many picks comprise a 
day’s work. 


The Productimeter 


Automatic counting is exact. Com- 
putations are not. The Productimeter 
gives exact figures—in plain sight all the 
time. The visibility is an asset because 
its spurs on the operatives. They know 
how far they have progressed at any 
hour of the day and how much speed 
they must put on to get the day’s quota 
by quitting time. 


Let us send you one on 30 days’ trial. 


DURANT 222°" 


633 Buffum St., benches, Wiseensle 
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How Much “Time Out” 
For Drinks ? 


With R. & S, Fountains 
on the job there's no 
need of taking out valu 
able time to find a drink 
4 few steps to the foun 
tain, a few seconds for a 
cold, refreshing drink— 
and back to work. But 


R. & §. fountains not 
only save these valuable 
minutes — they perma- 
nently remove the dan- 
ger of the unhealthy 
pail or hydrant. 

Note the sanitary fea- 
tures of the R. & S 
Fountain. The stream 


is thrown up at an angie 
preventing germs from 
falling back into the jet 
LIPS CANNOT TOUCH 
THE NOZZLE. These 
fountains are always 
clean and inviting end 
are built to give vear 
of dependable service 

Let us show you R. & § 
fountains can help you 
meet the efficiency prob 
lem. A letter today 
brings our new 73-page 


atalog. 


R. & S. 


Fountains 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co. 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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Do You Know 


Drinking Fountains 
Play an Important 
Part in Your Costs 
and Production? 





Based on an average wage 
of 39c per hour, six drinks 
per day, two minutes per drink, 
your cost would be $60.00 per 
day for each 1000 employees. 








No. 


570 
By placing drinking fountains at convenient 
locations you can reduce this cost and increase 
your production, and when buying your equip- 








ment, select— 


Halsey Taylor 




















RINKING 





Write for complete catalog. 


THE HALSEY W. TAYLOR COMPANY, Warren, Ohio 

















Frost Proof Closets 


350,000 giving satisfaction. Save 
Water; Require no Pit; Simple in 
the extreme. The most durable 
water closet made. In_ service 
winter and summer. 














Enameled Roll flushing 


rim bowls. 








Heavy brass valves. 








Strong hardwood seat. 
Galvanized tank. 


Malleable seat castings 
will not break. 


Tested under hydraulic 
pressure before leav- 
ing factory. 


























ASK YOUR JOBBER 





JOSEPH A. VOGEL CO. 


WILMINGTON 
DELAWARE 








FOUNTAINS 


| 
| 
| 
| 


il 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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TRADE MARK 


LOWELL 


MILL CRAYONS 


the original crayons for textile mill use, 
and for years the standard with Amer- 
ica’s leading mills. 


Lowell Crayons are made in white 
and 15 colors, as follows: 

1 2 3 4 5 6 
Yellow Red Pink Blue Purple Brown 


7 8 9 10 11 
Black Green Orange Dark Green Light Red 


12 13 14 15 
Rose Light Light Orange Wh. 
Pink Green Blue No. 2 


Order by number, please. 


LOWELL CRAYON CO. 


Lowell, Mass. 


An Ever 


Increasing Demand 


“AMTEX” 





SPINNING, TWISTING 
| AND SPOOLER TAPES 


From 


Southern Spinners 


THE QUALITY AND PRICE 


RECOMMEND THEM 


Manufactured by 


AMERICAN 


TEXTILE BANDING CO., Inc. 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


Sold in the South by 
Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
James Supply Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Montgomery & Crawford, Spartanburg, S. C. 
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Give Them 
Sanitary Washbowls 


When you consider the low cost cf install- 
ing the really best kind of washing-up 
equipment, you will want to know more 
about MEECO Individual Sanitary Wash- 
bowls. 

Mace single and double in batteries of any 
number. For 15 years the Standard Mill 
and Factory Washbowl. 


Write Today for Catalogue and Prices. 


Lockers Shelving 

Chairs Partitions 
Drinking Boxes and 
Fountains anne Cabinets 


Manufacturing Equipment and Engineering Co. 
BOSTON, MASS. 





SCOTT TESTERS 








THE SCOTT HORIZONTAL 800 LBS. CAPACITY— 
INCLINABLE BALANCE FABRIC TESTER 






An American Invention, Built, in America by Skilled 
American Mechanics and adopted as the Standard for 


testing all heavy fabrics for American requirements. 


We also build the Standard Testing Machines 
for Light Fabrics, Yarns, etc. 


HENRY L. SCOTT & CO. 


BLACKSTONE & CULVER STS., PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
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Pounding on an inferior, noisy 
typewriter “gets on the nerves” of 
an operator. 

One nervous, irritable, dissatisfied 
girl may disorganize the whole office 
force. 


Executives can get better results 
by furnishing their typists with a 
ball bearing, silent running L. C. 
Smith. 


There are many things about this 
machine that we would like to tell 
you if we may have the opportunity. 


Our illustrated catalog is free. 


L. C. Smith & Bros. Typewriter Co. 
Home Office and Factory: SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Branches in all Principal Cities 


PRINTING 


E do it for 

some of the 
largest mills in the 
South— Why not for 
yours? 
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If our prices and 
service were not 
right, we could not 
do it. 


a 


THE 
A. J. SHOWALTER 
COMPANY 


Georgia. 





Dalton, 


COTTON 
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IF YOU HAVE ANY SYMPATHY 


for dirt, grime, oily floors, 
inefficient cleaners or dingy 


surroundings, DON’T USE 


or you will be disappointed. 
Very simple to find out | 
more about it. | 


“ASK YOUR SUPPLY HOUSE” 


Made for forty-eight years by 


INDIA ALKALI WORKS 


BOSTON, MASS. | 














Send for FREE story 


Interesting, illustrated folder “How to get 
Greater Desk Efficiency” shows how to keep 
your desk cleared for action. Thousands of 
Kleradesks are giving ertire satisfaction, Saves 
time locating, distributing or sorting papers. 
Sent FREE trial, 






Takes less space thar a tray. 





letails covering name: 
best prospective 

Counts oaa priese are given on 
thousands of different Mailing Lists. 


99% Guarantor! 5 Fexcn 


Ross-Gould Co 2. St. Louis 
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SEEFICIENT 
EVENTILATION 





“The 


‘*ZEMCO-LITE’’ 


land Cement 


not discolor or crack off. 


mill interiors, 


Can be obtained only through the 
use of equipment designed to meet 
the specific requirements for 
which it is intended. 


B 


Plexiform Fans 


are made in a variety of capacities, from 
300 to 390,000 cubic feet per minute. 
They are designed especially with a view 
of handling &@ maximum volume of air 
from a minimum of space and power re- 
quirement. Their efficiency as 
proved by installatiogs in 

thousands of the largest in 


dustrial, public school 
theatre and office 
buildings, makes 


them prime favorites 
with architects, en- 
gineers and owners 
Write for 
catalog. 
Bayley Mfg. 
Company 
Dept (1) 


Milwaukee, Wis. 








Cement Paint” 
Help You Utilize 
Every Ray of Daylight 


Daylight costs you nothing. Why not use it? 
A coat of ‘‘ZEMCO-LITE™’ 
ings renders a well lighted interior, free from glare 
It makes daylight work for you. 


on your walls and eeil 


is made with pure WHITE Port 
as its aggregate and positively will 
It is an ideal paint for 


We also manufacture a complete line of mill vil- 


lage paints. 
select from. 


Let our 


you in 


and durable paints made. 


Various attractive colors for you to 


service laboratories assist 
securing the most economical 
Write us 


American Cement Paint Co. 
Chattanooga, Tennessee 
CEMENT FOR PERMANENCE— 


WHY 


NOT “ZEMCO-LITE?”’ 

































Weave Room— 


The 
Yard Stick 
of 
Durability 


The Mollohon Manufacturing Co., | 





IGH humidity, dampness, changes of temper- 

ature—all these conditions are encountered 
H in weave and slasher rooms. How long will 
tne ordinary paint stand up—and stay white 
against such odds? Not long. 

Look at the picture again. The walls are white! 
The Mollohon Manufacturing Company uses noth- 
ing but the best. In five years they used 7,050 gal- 
lons of Hockaday. It saves them money. 

Hockaday is the only mill white that does not 
require a size or special undercoater for slasher 
and weave rooms. That’s only one of its nine 
exclusive features. 


A NEW BOOK— SEND FOR IT 


= a 














SOLVING 
YOUR 
\y PAINTING 








“re 






TEXTILE EDITION OF HOCKADAY PAINT MILEAGE 


“Solving your Painting Problems” 
is a challenge. It’s brim-full of strik- 
ing facts. Well illustrated. You'll 
like it. We will send the book to you 
gladly, no _ obligation, of course. 
Write us today. 


THE HOCKADAY COMPANY 
1823-1829 Carroll Avenue 
CHICAGO 
O. H. JOHNSON, MGR. SOUTHERN BRANCH, 
OFFICE, NEWBERRY, S. C. 
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No material yet devised for distributing electric current in textile mills and 
industrial establishments equals 


REALFLEX 


in the matter of efficiency and economy. This.steel-armored cable is exceed- 
ingly flexible, durable and convenient, as well as thoroughly safe. It can be 
had in many different sizes for carrying different loads, and meets the re- 
quirements of electrical codes so thoroughly that its use is practically an insur- 
ance against trouble from inspection or from other sources. 


Ask your jobber for REALFLEX if you want to use the most efficient 


and economical steel armored electrical cable. 


The Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. 


Youngstown. Ohio 


District Sales Offices: 


BOSTON—120 Franklin St CHICAGO—McCormick Bldg. 

NEW YORK—30 Church 8t. ST, LOUIS—1139 Olive St. 
PHILADELPHIA—Pennsylvania Bidg DENVER—First Nat’l Bank Bldg 
ATLANTA—Healey Bidg. DALLAS—1401-2 Magnolia Bldg 
PITTSBURGH—Oliver Bldg. SAN FRANCISCO—604 Mission St. 


CLEVELAND—Leader-News Bldg SEATTLE—Central Bldg. 
DETROIT—Dime Savings Bank Bldg 





Barn Paints, Roof 
Coating 
Roofing and Roof- 

ing Materials 


Wood Preserva- 
tives, 
Stains, All colors 
Metallic and 
Composition 
Paints 





MR. TAXPAYER—YOU! 





Do you want your country to 
spend YOUR good money on roads 
| that will wear out before your 


Defeats the Costly Ravages 
of Weather and Wear 


Makes all surfaces—wood, metal or 
composition — moisture proof; rust 
proof; rot proof. 


bonded indebtedness is liquidated? 
I SAY YOU DON’T. 


What you want is a hard-surfaced 
road, with little cost for mainte- 
nance—a road that can be traveled 
in rain or snow, summer and win- 
| ter. You want a PERMANENT | 
| road—that means CONCRETE! | 
| 
| 


Adds years of serviceable life to every 
part of the mill. Best of insurance 
against replacement or repair costs. 


Used and recommended by Industrial 


Plants and Cotton Mills, everywhere. Write for Literature—It’s Free 


Distributors of FLINTKOTE Roofing. 


DIXIE PORTLAND CEMENT CO. 
Our Application Department Our service Depart- 


will be glad to give you esti- ment at your call— i CHATTANOOGA, TENN, 


mates on applying new roofs. any time—anywhere. 





Cooper Hewitt Electric Company 


Beeron 61 Summer F reat 


ruARY, 1923. 


A professional wool sorter probably has 
the most acute vision of any skilled spe- 
cialist. His eye is trained to judge the 
size of wool fibres within a few thousandths 
of an inch. Millions of dollars worth of 
wool are bought and sold on this ocular 
measurement. 


We recently invited one of these experts 
to bring a few samples and examine them 
under Cooper Hewitt light. Drawing out 
the fibres of one of his samples and look- 
ing at them under the lamp in our office, 
he at once remarked, with some surprise: 
“Why! this light magnifies the fibres. 
They look much coarser than they really 
are.” 


That Cooper Hewitt light has a virtual 
magnifying power we have long known, 
but had never before met such a direct, 
practical demonstration of the fact. 


The next day a scientific journal came 
to our desk, in which was a technical 
article by one of the highest authorities 
on optics in the world. Among the facts 
therein set forth was this: “Jncrease in 
visual acuity produces visual magnifica- 
tion.” That is, anything that increases 
the sharpness of small objects increases 
their apparent size. 


Here was the scientific explanation of 
the wool sorter’s observation. The in- 
crease in visual acuity produced by Cooper 
Hewitt light is well known. 


A light that increases the working power 
of the eye ought to be valuable in the tex- 
the mill,—shouldn’t you think? 


Our Industrial Lighting Briefs give the 
whole story in few words. 


COTTON 





Don’t Waste Light! 


O textile mill executive would deliberately 
waste paint, or chemicals, or oil. Yet many 
do waste light—and believe that their lighting 
is efficient. It is always best to know the facts. 


Above is reproduced an untouched photograph 
of a cloth room in a southern cotton mill 
sa with IVANHOE RIM reflectors and 
bowl-enameled MApza lamps. This reflector is 
equally applicable for use in the spinning room, 
the weave room—everywhere, in fact, t rough- 
out the plant. It enables you to secure good 
lighting which increases production, decreases 
spoilage» betters employee morale, and makes 
possible proper plant sanitation. A recent de- 
velopment of the RLM reflector is the IVANHOE 
Glassteel Diffuser which reduces glare to an 
absolute minimum. 

Near you is an IVANHOE distributor who will 
be piad to advise you regarding your lighting, 
without charge or obligation on your part. 
See him at once, or write to us direct. 


IVANHOE-REGENT WORKS of General Electric Company 
Cleveland : : * . : P ‘ ‘ ‘ 


“SERVICE TO LAMPS” 


IVANHOE 


GLASS SHADES~STEEL REFLECTORS 


Ohio 
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General Electric 
Distributing Jobbers 


Complete lines of Wire, 
Switches, Safety Switches, 
Wiring Devices, Fuses, 
Edison Mazda Lamps and 
other electrical materials 
carried in our Atlanta and 
Savannah warehouses 
ready for immediate ship- 
ment. 









Quick Service 


Carter Electric Co. 


i (WHOLESALE) 


21 Haynes St. Atlanta, Ga. 
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An electrical system in a Textile Mill repre- 
sents a big investment of valuable equipment, the 
selection and design of which should not be left 
to guesswork and the installation of which should 
not be entrusted to any ordinary electrical con 
tractor. 


The cost of Huntington & Guerry Service 
compared with the investment involved and the 
future economy nd dependability of the system, 
is almost negligible. 


Huntington & Guerry Service means that you 


can turn over your electrical problems to us 
with the firm knowledge that the equipment se 
lected and the design and workmanship of the 
system will insure not only initial economy on 
the investment. but economy, safety and satis 
faction permanently. 


HUNTINGTON & GUERRY 
INCORPORATED 
GREENVILLE, 8S. C 





GET IN LINE— 


Where the breaking strength of 
the yarn is a matter of importance 
Mill men are equipping their Slash- 


er Cylinders with Ball Bearings. 


Let us quote you on our Ball Bear- 
ing Truck Rollers. We have the 
easiest and most satisfactory meth- 


od of applying ball bearings to 


Slashers. 


A set will convince you. 
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The Essentials of Efficient Electrical Installations 


Among the numerous essentials necessary to successful and economical electrical installations, the most impor- 
tant are: scientific design to meet the mill’s individual requirements, proper selecting of materials, skillful and 
expert wiring, proper insulations and correct placing of equipment installed. 





Years of practical experience, coupled with careful research work, place the highly skilled individuals and tech 
nical experts of the Walker organization in a position to render textile mills a service that will assure them 
of a more efficient, safe and 
economical electrical system. 


No matter how large or how 
small the job, it requires the 
careful supervision of experts 
—a corps of men who know 
electricity from a to z. Men of 
this calibre only compose the 
Walker organization and assure 
you of the very best service 
and knowledge that can be pro- 
cured. 





a eat ts Fv - Ask for the handsome 


y : . ° ° 2 4 “24° ( . ’ 
Switchboard in an industrial piant Walker Book. Switchboard installation in power plant 


purchasing central station power. at Riverside Mills, Danville, Va. 


~ WALKER ELECTRIC & PLUMBING CO 


ATLUANTA,GEORGIA. 








—) oeian it 


He eid hips 


| Aninstallation of 240 spinning 
Ps re THTiLL. Waitt ise, frame motors in the Monarch 
jevver eer rest, we Mills, Union, S. C. 





Send for Bulletin 


ALLIS-CHALMERS Motors 


MIE AR RTE 
ALLIS- ncim-aanaee ALLIS -CHALMERS 
PROOUCTS PROOUCTS 
Electrical Machinery Flour and Saw Mill Machinery 
‘ M 


Spans ANUFACTURING COMPANY Seamer 


Steam Engines Pumping Engines-Centrifugal Pumpe 


Gas and Oil Engines Steam and Electric Hoists 
Hydraulic Turbines Air Co rs - Air Brak: 
Crushing and Cement leetie me aah asia 


Se A MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN. U.S.A QS” 
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As Used on the 


WERNER 
DYE JIGGERS 


Equip Your Dye Jiggers the 
“JOHNSON WAY” 


Double Clutch Exterior 

A No. 4 Double Clutch is 
used on the end of each ma- 
chine to operate the rolls either 


way through bevel gears mount- .« 


ed on hubs. 


For textile machinery it is 
very essential that a _ reliable 
and powerful clutch be used so 
that the machine will always be 
working at its maximum capac 
ity and thereby be efficient in 


output, 


The Johnson Clutch has been 
tried by the leading textile ma 
chine manufacturers and adopt 
ed on its merit for many ma- 
chines. The most of these ma- 
chines are of special design for 
a particular purpose and there- 
fore cannot be given publicity. 


Let us work out your preb 


lems. 


Write for Catalog ‘‘G.’’ 








‘pounle “Wma: BATTERY OF THREE DYE JIGGERS 
ouble Clutch-Bxterior WITH JOHNSON CLUTCHES 
Courtesy of: Werner & Co., Inc., 
Passaic, N. J. 


THE CARLYLE JOHNSON MACHINE CO. Mancuester conn 


Hot Bearings mean short life. 


Bearings are expensive. 

Oil running out of bearings means 
- dirty floors and machinery. RE- 
- SULTS! WASTED MATERIAL 

FROM STAINED GOODS. 


STAYSWELL laughs at drips and 


spatters. 





STAINED GOODS ARE EASY TO AVOID BY USING THE SNOW-WHITE STAINLESS 
GRADES OF STAYSWELL 


STAYSWELL “STAYS PUT” on the hottest bearing, eliminating all friction. 


Let us quote you on your requirements. 


LAMSON OIL CO., Inc. 
10 Dorrance St. Wharf 


PROVIDENCE, R. L. 
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1923. 





Who Pays? 


Who pays for the power that friction steals—right in your own plant? 


You do! But that is because you have not become familiar with the 
famous CHAPMAN BALL BEARINGS. 


Day after day, year in and year out, you keep on paying for power that 
you do not get—power that FRICTION consumes. 


CHAPMAN-IZE NOW AND SAVE MONEY 


Here is an investment that will save you money as long as you are a 
producer through the use of power—an investment that pays for itself 
in a couple of years. “CHAPMAN BALL BEARINGS ON ALL YOUR 
LINE-SHAFTING ELIMINATES FRICTION.” 


Fool-proof, trouble-proof, care-free are these enemies of friction—and 
they’ll save you as much as 15% to 40% in power costs. 


The saving is too great toignore! You pay for CHAPMAN’S 
whether you buy them or not! y not have them? 
THEY FIT YOUR PRESENT HANGER FRAMES 


Drop us a line, and we'll be glad to tell you more. 


TRANSMISSION BALL BEARING COMPANY 


1061 MILITARY ROAD BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Branches: New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, 
Cambridge, Mass.; Toronto, Canada. 
Representatives in Principal Cities. 


NOW 
As 


GILLETTE 


P i. J 
PIERCE-ARROW MOTOR CAR CO 
Buffa 


Rock Island, TL 
BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO 
Rochester, N. 
CHICAGO PNEUMATIC TOOL CO 
Franklin, Pa. 


USING 
Standard 


A few of thousands of plants 
CHAPMANS 


SAFETY RAZOR CO 


Boston, Mass. 


lainfield, 


uffalo, N. Y¥ 
OSTERLEIN MACHINE CO 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
GOULD & EBERHARDT 


INTERNATIONAL MOTOR CO 


Newark, N 


BETHLEHEM STEEL CO 
Bethlehem, 
FORD MOTOR CO. 
Ont. 
FISHER BODY CO. 
Detroit, Mich. 
WATERBURY MAN’F’G CO 


South 


Walkerville, 


Waterbury, 


onn 
ROCK ISLAND ARSENAL 


CRUCIBLE STEEL CO. 


Equipment 
) 


Pa. 





Jersey City and Pittsburgh 
HOOVER STEEL BALL CO. 
Ann Harbor, Mich 


Long Island City, . 
— AL TOOL CO. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


AMERICAN EVER READY CO. 
%. Y. 


SUPERIOR GAS ENGINE CO 


Springfield, Ohio 
VICTORIA COTTON MILLS 
Rock Hill. 8. C. 




























These are the only things nec- 
essary to fasten a belt with 


Bristol’s Patent Steel Belt Lacing 


And, the job of lacing the belt is just as simple; 
any machine operator can do it for himself— 


idle machinery. 





in fact, will take pride in doing it. 
him a chance and eliminate “ 


Better give 
long Stops” and 


A few boxes of Bristol’s about the shop in 
handy places does not mean a big investment, 
but they make a good belt joint in a short time. 


Bulletin 7/1-J tells about them. 


THE BRISTOL COMPANY : WATERBURY, CONN. 


New York Philadelphia 
Chicago St. 


Boston 


Louis 


Pittsburgh 


San Francisco 


Detroit 
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or a Shovelful ? 


NE man can raise a ton with the Godfrey 
Conveyor and not exert a fraction of the 
energy required to lift a shovelful of coal. 


One man can unload and store a carload of 
coal in an hour and a half with a Godfrey 
Conveyor at an average power and labor cost 
of from five to seven cents a ton. 


The Godfrey System eliminates demurrage 
and enables you to secure larger allotments 
of coal during periods of industrial stress. 
It frees you from labor difficulties and makes 
you economically independent. 

When you realize that you can install a 
Godfrey Conveyor at no greater cost than 
the price of a good truck, you will want to 


know more avout this equipment. 


isk for Catalogue Z. 


Godfrey Conveyor Company 


Elkhart, Indiana, U.S. A. 





CRESSON-MORRIS 


POWER TRANSMITTING MACHINERY 






Power transmitting 
machinery 

Shafting 

Rope transmission 

Machine moulded 
and cut iron and 
steel gears for 
heavy service. 





Complete plant 
equipment. 

Engineers; founders; 
machinists. 


Sugar centrifugals. 


CRESSON=MORRIS CO. 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


Branch Office: 


608 Little Bldg., 80 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. Sata 


Sixty Years Experience as Engineers -Founders-Machinists 








IN A KNITTING MILL 





RHOADS 


Stronghold Belt 


More efficient than 
the best grade of 
oak belting—that is what 
our testing department 


has proved Stronghold 
Belting to be. 


It is made from Rhoads 
Tannate side leather; has 
the Tannate toughness 
and elasticity, the Tan- 
nate strength and grip. 

It gives you more pow- 
er and less_ slippage, 
which means greater out- 
put. It carries the load 
with less tension than oak 
belting, which saves your 
bearings. 

For many textile drives, 
six inches and under in 
width, we recommend 
RHOADS STRONGHOLD 
LIGHT DOUBLES. 


They are often more satis- 
factory than heavy singles and 
will carry the load of regular 
oak doubles. A trial should 
show their economy on your 
drives. 


J. E. RHOADS AND SONS 


PHILADELPHIA: 30 N. THIRD ST. 


NEW YORK: 130 Beekman St. 


CHICAGO: 330 W. Randolph St. 


FACTORY AND TANNERY: WILMINGTON, DEL. 

















More Lift Per Pound Pull! 


The Gyrating Yoke, a patented me- 
chanical improvement found exclu- 
sively in Cyclone Hoists, keeps two- 
thirds of its teeth in constant contact 
with the teeth of the large load chain 
gear. That means a surer, more pow- 
erful drive with remarkably low fric- 
tional losses and practically no vibra- 
tion. Roller bearings (another C. M. 
hoist improvement) insures smooth 
action, a faster, easier lift, and longer 
life. 

Catalog completely descriptive of our hoists, cranes 
and trolleys will be mailed on your request 


The Chisholm-Moore Mfg. Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio 

Hoists Cranes Trolleys 
Branches: New York Chicago Pittsburgh 
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Used in The 
Textile 
Industry 


“Lift it with air 


Curtis one man All Steel Air Hoists and Curtis 
Roller Bearing Trolleys are effecting important 
economies in leading textile mills throughout 
the country. 


Why not install a Curtis Air Hoist and operate 
it with the air you now have available? The 
wide variety of uses to which Curtis equipment 
can be most economically applied is worthy of 
your immediate investigation. 


Curtis Pneumatic Machinery Co. 
1571 Kienlin Ave, St. Louis, Mo. 
Branch Office 
532-R Hudson Terminal New York 





sietiohes 1854 





Quick Shipment Our Specialty. 





WATER TUBE BOILERS 





HORIZONTAL WATER TUBE BOILERS 


VERTICAL WATER TUBE BOILERS 
TUBULAR AND MARINE BOILERS 


STEEL CASINGS, SMOKE STACKS 


THE CASEY-HEDGES CO. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 














ae 


OUR MOTTO 


Service, Quality, Satisfaction 


We strive at all times to render to our customers and the textile 
industry prompt service, highest quality and complete satisfaction 
in the purchase of a G. E. ARC WELDING MACHINE. 

The G .E. ARC WELDING MACHINE should be in the machine 


shop of every cotton mill in the South, saving great sums of 
money thru repairing and renewing broken or worn parts, ma- 
chinery, ete. The savings that can be effected thru the use of 
This efficient electric welding machine soon pays its cost. 


Remember—The G. E. ARC WELDING SET renders perfect re : 


sults with great economy. : 
We also carry a full stock of oxy-acetylene supplies—welding 
torches—latest improved. 

Write us for comolete information. 


George Bird Bruce Potts 


WELDING ENGINEERS 
BIRD-POTTS CO. 


WELDING Incorporated BUILDING 
376-378 MARIETTA ST., ATLANTA, GA. 





Send for Catalogs. 
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The Result of a Quarter 





Century Experience 


These years of experience and study together 
with exhaustive tests and improvements, has 
enabled us to build modern boilers that are 
second to none—in design, construction, high 


efficiency and capacity, economical operation, 
and low cost for upkeep. 


Made in several types. Write us today and 
let us send you full data and reasons why the 
W & W BOILER will best meet your reqvire- 


ments. 


The Walsh & Weidner Boiler Co. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
WALSH & WEIDNER 


Atlanta, 





Traverses the most rapidly devel- 
oping sections of Georgia and Ala- 
bama, where excellent opportuni- 
ties are offered for commercial 
development, and where supplies 
of coal, coke, timber and other 
raw materials are available in 
abundance. 


IF YOU WANT A FACTORY SITE WE CAN 
HELP YOU FIND WHAT YOU WANT. 


For further information communicate with 








H. S. YOUNG, Industrial Agent 
ATLANTA, GA. 


Birmingham & Atlantic 
Railway 
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Sectional v.ew of 
Fig, 106 Standard 
Brass Globe Valve, 
which is fitted with 
Jenkins Renewable 
Disc, 


J. S. Schofield’s Sons Co. 


Macon, Georgia 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
High Pressure Return Tubular 
Boilers, High Grade Stationary 
Steam Engines, Tanks, Stacks, 
Stand Pipes. Proper proportion— 


Heavy Castings and Wrought strength throughout 


Iron Works. Note the thorough distribution of 
metal in a Jenkins Valve. There is 
ample strength throughout to meet 
the strains of expansion and con- 
traction. 

The Jenkins Disc always forms a 
perfect contact with the seat. The 
spindle is powerful and accurately 
threaded. In the bonnet, there is 
ample packing space and plenty of 
packing, compressed by brass 
gland or follower. The non-heat 
hand wheel is made of malleable 
oS hes iron, lacquered green. The ends 
Cuts "3 ao Go ae are accurately threaded. 

. -- Ss " 1a r z S é , > 
Repair Costs os ot aemtaaadee hctaned, conde. toned, 
Oxy-acetylene welding is i ie . and guaranteed for the severest service 
saving textile mills in the use for which it is recommended. 


thousands of dollars : 5 

monthly, But still more pee. : At Supply houses Everywhere 

economies can be effect- : : 

ed _ if hh use only the om. _ JENKINS BROS. 

het on T gas-you can N " are ai 

obtai t oo Boston Philadelphia oe 

STANDARD 0 gen is ; 
ge es FACTORIES: Bridgeport, Conn.; 


99.5% pure—the best 
that can be bought. Elizabeth, N. J.; Montreal, Canada. 
2621-J 


We can not only supply 
oxygen and supplies and 
Welding Equipment, but 
we can send experts to 
your mill to instruct 
your mechanic how to 
use them. 

Write us for more 

detailed information. 


\ Standard 


Gas Products Co., Inc. 
ATLANTA 


joni! Bros: Bridgeport Fact 


GCUVvaNnvls 
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Eee eae ee are Te Te Te rT rr CO. Oe 


Commission Merchants, Yarn Dealers, Cotton 


Dealers and Brokers, Banks, Etc. 
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The Recognized Standards of Quality 


COTTON YARNS 


Gray Manufacturing Co. Parkdale Mills, Inc. Arlington Cotton Mills 
Arrow Mills, Inc. Flint Manufacturing Co. Myrtle Mills, Inc. 
Arkray Mills, Inc. 


Our Fine Yarns Make Fine Fabrics 


The manufacturers of a number of America’s well known textile products 
can vouch for the strength, uniformity, cleanliness and better weaving and 
knitting qualities of our yarns. 


aR aay, DA, ing 











The yarns we spin for knitting, weaving, Our products are sold direct and exclu- 
laces and converting, are furnished in all sively through our General Sales Offices: 
twists on skeins, cones, tubes and warps: 225 Fifth Avenue at 26th Street, 


: New York. 
30s to 80s Single and Ply Combed Peeler 
Right Twist. 30's to 50's Single and Ply ot. A. Fee eae eenger 
Double Carded Peeler, Right or Reverse Long Distance Phone: 
Twist. Madison Sq. Wee ee and 9. 

oston 

20s to 60s, 2, 3, and 4 Ply, Combed BRANCH OFFICES; Philadelphia 
Peeler, Reverse Twist. Chicago 





GASTONIA .N.C 









“ MANUFACTURERS OF 
Weimar Bros. 
Phone Connections 


Works, 2046-48 Amber Street, _ S ny 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. “maheadpecialyd 







Cotton Mercerized Tapes, 
Spool Tapes, Bindings and 
Narrow Fabrics for Under- 
wear and other Trades. 














and Narrow fabrics << 


























CARVER-BEAVER YARN CO. 


Successors to A. D.SALKELD & BRO., Inc. 


ALL NUMBERS 
cotton merino YARNS woo Worstep 


366 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 





WOODWARD, BALDWIN & C0, 


DRY GOODS 
Commission Merchants ba ae Il LSsomuersarese ACTURERS- 


PRRUSHE NK MARKINI 
; 


RUBBER STA MPS  NOTARIAL “| CORPO ATID N'SEALS i 


43-45 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK | ATLANTA RUBBER ‘STAMPS STENCIL wo 


OvOEsT STENCA. STAMP HOUSE § CEORGIA A T 
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Callaway Mills 


INCORPORATED 


345 Madison Avenue 


Phone—Murray Hill 7801 


Ww YORK 


- — View of Our Mercerizing and Bleaching Plant 


“Ss 








SELLING AGENTS 
Unity Cotton Mills 
Milstead Manufacturing Co. | 
Elm City Cotton Mills. i 


BOGER & CRAWFORD 


MAIN PLANT — SPINNING MILL 
Philadelphia, Pa. Lincolnton, N. C. 






Manchester Cotton Mills 
Hillside Cotton Mills 
Unity Spinning Mills 

Villa Rica Cotton Mills 

Athens Manufacturing Co. 





As we stand on the threshold 
of our Fifteenth Year, we take 
this opportunity to express our 
sincere appreciation of the sup- 
port and co-operation by the 
trade. 





Boston Representative Chicago Representative 


M. R. ABBOTT RAY T. JOHNSON 
110 Summer Street 226 W. Adams Street 





Through this means we have 
been able to grow and expand, 
thus affording our customers 
and friends the benefits of our 
greatly increased facilities. 


- ESTABLISHED 1872 


H. & B. BEER 


NEW ORLEANS 


HENRY BEER EDGAR H. BRIGHT 
J. WILLIAM BARKDULL C. MORGAN ABRAMS 












Because of this fact and the 
loyal support of our staff of ex- 
perienced workers, we are able 
to offer our friends far better 
service than ever before. 























MEMBERS OF 


New Orleans Cotton Exchange 











ROBERT C. BOGER 
ALFRED CRAWFORD 


New Orleans Future Brokers Association 
New York Stock Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 
New York Coffee Exchange 
New York Produce Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade 












Associate Members of the Liverpool Cotton Association 


Spinning Mills, Lincolnton, N. C. 
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H. B. ROBIE, 346 Broadway, New York City 





J.H. LANE & CO. 


Tire Fabrics Cord Fabric 
Enamelling Duck | Wide Drill 
Sheeting Osnaburg 


Special Constructions 
Cotton Fabrics 


250 W. 57th St. 
NEW YORK 


226 West Adams St. 
CHICAGO 
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AMERICAN YARN & PROCESSING CO. 
MOUNT HOLLY, N. C. 
SPINNERS AND MERCERIZERS 


HIGH GRADE COMBED AND CARDED YARN S—lé6s to 80s 
Our Mercerized Yarns Are the Product of Our Own Mills 


General Office, Mt. Holly, N. C. Branch Office, 1111 James Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Representatives 


























FORREST BROS., Forrest Bldg., Philadelphia 










—SILK— SINGLE MERCERIZED 


Oscar Heineman Co. ae ARNS— 


CHICAGO Southern Mercerizing Co. 


SOUTHERN YARN CO. 


911 James BuILDING, CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


—SINGLES AND PLY YARNS 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
DIRECT FROM SPINNERS— 











IMPORTER AND COMMISSION MERCHANT 


LINEN YARNS 


For Weaving, Knitting and all Purposes. 


TURKEY RED YARNS 


For Towel Borders, Towellings and Bleaching Cloth 







Linen Jacquard Harness Twine 
And Every Description of Linen Thread and Twine 


| 115 Franklin Street, : NEW YORK 
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EUROPEAN PLAN a 
Rooms 600 Baths | 


Headquarters in Detroit for 


OLD COLONY CLUB 
DETROIT AUTOMOBILE CLUB 


.. DAILY RATES .. 

100 at $2.50 Single—$4.50 Double. 
150 “$3.00 “ —$5.00 a 
100 “$4.00 “ —$6.00 os 

50 “$5.00 “ —$7-00 ne 
50 with Twin Beds, $5.00 to $7.00 
100 In Suite, $5.00 to $8.00, Double 
Two Floors of Agents’ Sample 
Rooms $5.00 per Day 
Table d’Hote Dinner, $1.25-$2.00 


HOTEL TULLER 


Under New Management 
O. C. FROMAN, Mgr. 


Business Men’s Lunch 65c. 


CAFETERIA 


ATLANTA’S NEW MILLION DOLLAR HOTEL 
POPULAR PRICED 


HOTEL CECIL 


COFFEE SHOP-—ROOF GARDEN 


eis i\ a 


25 ea) om 


f «2 


aH BAe re 
eur = awit 


St eee 


312 ROOMS—FIRE PROOF—312 BATHS 


RATES PER DAY, EUROPEAN PLAN 
ONE PERSON TWO PERSONS 
22 ROOMS AND BATH $1.50 


8 MS AND B. 
7 ROOMS AND BATH TWIN BEDS 
H. R. and C. R. CANNON, Proprietors: 


J. F. deJ 
OPERATING 
GEORGIAN HOTEL TERMINAL HOTEL 
ATHENS, GA. ATLANTA, GA. 


Thee MARTINIQUE 


IS GLAD TO ANNOUNCE 
REDUCED RATES 


OMEONE must take the initiative in mak- 
S ing it possible for people to trave) and 
spend less money—now that there is less 
money to spend. 
So, hand in hand with Hotel MeAlpin which re 
cently announced its reductions, the Martinique 
—just across the street and under the same 
management—becomes a leader in lowering hotel 
tariff. 
This is setting an advance style, as it were, for 
there has not been an appreciable reduction in 
the cost of running a large New York hotel. 
If, however, the public esteems the spirit in 
which it is done, as much as the management of 
the McAlpin and Martinique appreciates its 
patronage, then indeed, is it worth doing. 
At the Martinique the new prices 
are: $3.50 up for rooms and bath; 
$2.50 for room without bath. 


The 
MARTINIQUE 
Broadway, at 32nd St., New York 
Frank E. Jago, Resident Manager 





ALL ABOARD 


Winter Excursion Fares And 
All Year Tourist Fares 


—: 9 


Alabama Georgia North Carolina 

Arizona Havana Oregon 

Arkansas Kentucky South Carolina 

British Columbia _Louisiana Tennessee 

California Mississippi Texas 

Florida New Mexico Virginia 
Washington West Virginia 


—VIA— 
Georgia Railroad 
Atlanta & West Point R. R. 
Western Railway of Alabama 


Liberal time limit and stop-over privileges. 


For further information apply to 


J.P. BILLUPS, G. P. A. 


714 HEALEY BUILDING, ATLANTA, GA. 
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RATES: 
a 
DISPLAYED. 
! 
**For Sale’’ and all other advertise- 
ments using bold-face type or other- 
wise displayed, $2.00 per inch per || 
insertion. 
| 
Rates for larger spaces 
furnished on application. 
WITHOUT DISPLAY. H| 
| 
‘*Positions Wanted’’ 8 cents per (|| 
word per insertion. Minimum charge 
50 cents. Payable in advance. j 
‘*Positions Open’’ and other undis- 
played advertisements, 4 cents per 
word per insertion. Minimum charge 
$1.00. Payable in advance. | 





(When replies are to be received 
in our care, allow four words for 
bor address.) 














|| Planers, Molders, Band Saws, etc. 





New and Second Hand! 


| 


ENGINES 


Corliss Automatic and Slide Valve || 


| 


BOILERS 


Pumps, Hoisting Engines, Gas diana | 
Gasoline Engines. | 


MACHINE TOOLS 


Lathes, Planers, Shapers, Drill | 


Presses, etc. 


WOOD WORKING | 


ELEC. MACHINERY 


Dynamos and Motors 


AND SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS 





FRANK TOOMEY, Inc., | 


127-31 N. Third St. 
Philadelphia, - 


Pennsylvania | 





| 
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FOR SALE 


all 
by 
Can be inspected while running up 
to that time. 


The 
condition, 
Ist 


following 
will 


machinery, 
be for sale 


16—(12 Gang) No. 50 
lers—Total Spindles 
for 3 ply. 

2—(New) No. 160 Doublers—50 
dles each—Equipped for 5 ply. 


Universal 


Doub- 
204—Equipped 


Spin- | 


6—Universal Winding Super Cone Ma- 
chines Model 80—Total Spindles 72. 


1—Foster Cone Winder Model 30—100 || 
Spindles. 
14—Fine Twisters, 264 Spindles each— 


on” 

these can be used for wet twist. 
18—Draper Twisters, 100 
—4%" 
en. 8000 New Spools for same, 
Jack Speeders, 224 Spindles 
Self Balanced Rail 6 x 2%; 
Space. 


Spindles 


For appointment to see this Machinery 


Write 
Utica Spinning Company, Inc. 
Utica, New York 


For Sale 


BED SPREAD PLANT. 


A complete plant in 


consisting of 24 QC, 


full operation, 
& K. 96-inch 4 x 4 
box Looms with sewing, fringing 
beaming, cop and bobbin winding ma- 
ehinery, in full operation. 


Address 


Owner re 
tiring. 


BOX 74, Care COTTON, 
Atlanta, Ga. 


ring, 3/7 gauge, band driven—8 of 


P each 
ring, 5%’ gauge, band driv- 





FOR SALE 


Completely equipped cotton mill, man- 
ufacturing twines, mop yarns and rope. 
Send for list of equipment. 

ROMAC MILLS, 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Do You Want to Sell It? | 


Probably you, like many other mills, have some equipment which 
you have taken out, or are thinking of taking out and replacing with 


new equipment. 


Why not dispose of this second-hand equipment at a profit? 
is read by thousands of Cotton Mills that are hardly touched by 


Northern journals. 


You Can Sell Your Second-Hand Equipment 


to these mills through advertising in the Classified Advertising Section 
of COTTON. Such advertising produces results at small cost—why not 
try it out and get that second-hand equipment off your hands in a 
Tell us what you have for sale and let us insert an 


COTTON 


profitable way? 
advertisement for you. 


GRANT BUILDING 


in good | 
February 





each. || 
4 4 vr} 











Salesman Wanted 


An old established firm manufactur- 
ing a full line of Sizings, Softeners, 
Soap dyeing and Finishing materials 
| have a good opening in the South for 

a man who can produce. 

This is an exceptional opportunity, 
| only those having previous experience 

in selling this line, combined with a 

knowledge of mill practice need apply. 
in strict confidence. Address 
eare COTTON, Atlanta, 


Reply 


Box Ga, 


75 


Wanted - 


Superintendent of Weaving, includ- 
ing Warping, Slashing, and Winding, 
for a novelty mill making fancy Dobby 
and Box patterns from fine combed || 
yarns and Artificial Silk. In applying | 
state fully past experience, (giving 

| make and description of looms) and 
i] state whether you have ever done any 
actual ‘‘fixing.’’ State present salary 
and if possible send sample of cloth 
you are familiar with. Do not bluff. 
Southern location; ideal climate; good 
| salary to start with, and good oppor- 
tunity for advancement to anyone who 


knows his business and is willing to || 
work hard. Address, A.X.M., care of 
‘“‘COTTON,’’ Grant Building, Atlanta, 


Ga 


WANTED POSITION ELECTRICIAN 
—Experienced in management of dynamos and 
Address Box 


AS 


present employed. 72, 


Atlanta, Ga. 


motors; 
care COTTON, 


WANTED—Position as Master Mechanic. 
I have had experience as master mechanic and 
chief enginecr in some of the more prominent 
cotton mills of the South, extending over a 
period of a number of years. Oan furnish 
best of references as to ability, character, etc. 
Shall be glad to hear from any mills inter- 


ester. Address Box D, care COTTON. 











COTTON 








ATLANTA, GA. 
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MACHINERY BARGAINS 


for Textile Mills 







The Nashville Industrial Corporation, purchasers of the $87,000,000 Old Hickory Pow- 
der Plant, has released a large amount of machinery for immediate sale, a large portion of 
which is very desirable for use in textile plants. None of this equipment was in use over 


90 days, and while in practically new condition it is offered at second-hand prices. 


Special Bulletins covering various kinds of equipment will be sent on request. 


A few of the many offerings: 


PUMPS. 


8—14-in. Worthington Class B, double suction, 8500 
G.P.M. at 152 ft. head, at 1170 R.P.M., direct con- 
nected to 300 hp. G.E., 3 phase, 60 cycle, 2200 volt 
motors. 

4—14-in. Allis-Chalmers, Type S, 7500 G.P.M. at 130 ft. 
heat at 1760 R.P.M., direct connected to 300 h.p. 
General Electric, 3 phase, 60 cycle, 2200 volt motors. 


2—10-in. Allis-Chalmers, Type S, 3750 G.P.M. at 130- 
ft. head at 1765 R.P.M., direct connected to 150 h.p. 
Westinghouse 3 phase, 60 cycle, 2200 volt motors. 

6—16-in. Allis-Chalmers, Type S, 8500 G.P.M. at 90- 
ft. head, direct connected to Type L, 300 hop., 
2000 R.P.M. G.E. Curtis steam turbine. 


6—14-in. Allis-Chalmers, Type S, 6500 G.P.M. at 150-ft. 
head, 8100 G.P.M. at 90-ft. head, direct connected 
to 300 h.p. 2000 R.P.M. G.E. Curtis steam turbine. 
1—20 x 12 x 16 Worthington duplex Underwriters fire 
pump, 1500 G.P.M., 100 Ib. pressure. 
200—New and used simplex and duplex, steam driven, 
Worthington pumps, 444x3%x4, 5%x4%x5, 6x4x6, 
74%4x4%x10, 6x2%4x6. 
100—New and used belted 2%”, 3”, 5”, 5”, and 6” centri- 
fugal pumps. 
Bulletin No. 8 gives complete specifications of all 


Pumps. 
BLOWERS. 


2—18-in. Type C. American Electric Exhaust Fans. 
10—18-in Buffalo Electric Disc Exhaust Fans. 
6—24-in. Buffalo Electric Disc Exhaust Fans, Emerson 
Motors. 
28—24-in. Buffalo Electric Disc Exhaust Fans, E. S. C. 
Motors. 
64—30-in. Buffalo Electric Disc Exhaust Fans, Emerson 
Motors. 
alee Electric Exhaust Fans, Sprague Mo- 
ors. 
5—No. 1 Buffalo Baby Conoidal Fans, Emerson Motors 
4—No. 2 Buffalo Baby Conoidal Fans, Emerson Motors. 
4—No. 3 Buffalo Baby Conoidal Fans, Emerson Motors. 
15—No. 4 Buffalo Baby Conoidal Fans, Emerson Motors. 
All the above equipped with standard A.C. Motors. 


BLOW ERS—continued. 


5—No. 3 Buffalo Niagara Conoidal Fans. 
10—No. 4% Buffalo Niagara Conoidal Fans. 
25—No. 6 Buffalo Niagara Conoidal Fans. 
15—No. 7 Buffalo Niagara Conoidal Fans. 
1—No. 9 Buffalo Niagara Conoidal Fan. 
10—No. 4 Buffalo “B” Volume Blowers. 
5—No. 5 Buffalo “B” Volume Blowers. 
2—No. 6 Buffalo “B” Volume Blowers. 
5—No. 8 Buffalo “B” Volume Blowers. 
10—No. 1 Low Pressure Gas Exhausters. 
10—30-in. Buffalo Standard Reversible Mill Exhausters. 
25—50-in. Buffalo Standard Reversible Mill Exhausters. 
10—No. 4 24-in. Buffalo Steel Pressure Blowers. 
7—Roots Style D, High Pressure Type Blowers, capac- 
ity 890 cu. ft. per minute. 
2—Connersville Blowers, capacity 3,200 cu. ft. per min- 
ute. 
Write for Bulletin No. 11 giving complete specifica- 
tions. 


TRANSMISSION. 


Thousands of pulleys, including pressed steel, split 
cast iron and solid cast iron, ranging in diameter from 
6 to 56 inches, and in width from 2 to 32 inches, are in- 
cluded with the material at Old Hickory. 

Also hundreds of tons of cold rolled shafting up to 
six inches in diameter, pillow blocks, drop hangers, 
ring-oiling, capillary and standard bearings, flange coup- 
lings, ribbed couplings, grim death couplings, wall brack- 
ets, floor stands, pillow block frames, friction clutches, 
cut-off couplings, sleeves, collars, etc. 

We can supply complete line shafts or any transmis- 
sion equipment needed. Write for Bulletin No. 15. 


TANKS. 


1500—New and used steel Tanks, small sizes. Mixing 
tanks, storage tanks, boiling tanks, pressure tanks, 
and open tanks. 

2000—Wood tanks. All sizes. 
Hydro-Extractors, Cotton Washers and Dryers, 
Mixing Pickers, Rinsers, etc. 
Electrical Supplies of all kinds. 


Write for Catalogues: 


NASHVILLE INDUSTRIAL CORPORATION 


JACKSONVILLE, TENN. 








ACETYLENE GAS. 
Commercial Acetylene Supply 


Co. 
Oxyeld Acetylene Co. 
Standard Gas Products Co. 


ACETYLENE WELDING APPA- 
RATUS. 


(See Welding Apparatus.) 


ACIDS. 
(See Dysestuff and Chemicals.) 


ACCOUNTANTS. 
Ernst & Ernst. 
La Frentz & Co., F. W. 


ACCOUNTING SYSTEMS. 
Ernst & Ernst. 


ADDING MACHINES. 
Monroe Cale. Mch. Co. 


AERATING AND CLEANING 
MACHINE. 
Murray Company, The. 
AIR WASHERS. 

American Blower Co. 
Bayley Mfg. Co. 

Buckeye Blower Co. 

Carrier Eng. Corp. 
Parks-Cramer Co 

Sturtevant Co., B. F. 


AIR COMPRESSORS. 
(See Compressors.) 


AIR CONDITIONING SYSTEMS 
(See Humidifying Apparatus.) 


ALBONE. 
Roessler & Hasslacher 
ical Co. 


ALKALIES. 
(See Dyestuffs and Chemicals.; 


ALUM. 
(See Finishing and Sizing Ma 
terials.) 


ANILINE COLORS. 
(See Dyestuffs and Chemicals.) 


ANTI-CHLORINE. 
(See Dyestuffs and Chemicals.) 


ANTI-CHLORINE ACID GEN- 
ERATOR. 


Chem- 


Macomb Machine Co. 


APRONS—RUB., 
Bond Co., Chas. 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co 


ARCHITECTS AND ENGI- 
NEERS. 
Lockwood, Greene & Co. 
Robert & Co. 


Sirrine, J. E. 
Stubrman, Edw. A. 


ARTWORK. 
Jacobs & Co, 
ASH HANDLING MACHINERY. 
(See Coal Handling Machin- 
ery.) 


ASPHALT SLATE SHINGLES. 
(See Slate Asphalt Roofing.) 


ASPIRATORS. 
Belger Co. 
AUDITORS AND ACCOUNT- 
ANTS. 
Ernst & Ernst 
La Frentz & Co., F. W. 
AUTO TRUCKS. 
(See Trucks—Auto.) 
AUTOMATIC CONTROLLERS 
(TEMPERATURE). 
(See Temperature Regulators.) 


AUTOMATIC LOOM ATTACH- 
MENTS. 
(See Loom Attachments.) 
AUTOMATIC FEEDS FOR 
COTTON. 
Brooks & Doxey, Ltd. 
Lord Bros, 
Philadelphia Drying Mchry. Co 
& Schwartz, Inc. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 


Sargent’s Sons Corp., C. G 
Whitin Mch. Works. 


AUTOMATIC SCALES. 
(See Scales.) 


AUTOMOBILES, 
White Co. 


BACKWASHERS. 
Sargent’s Sons Corp., C. G 


BAROMETERS. 
Taylor Instrument Co. 


BALL BEARINGS. 
Aldrich Mch. — 


Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
Skayef Ball Bearing Co. 
Transmission Ball Bearing Co 
U. 8. Ball Bearing Co. 
BALL BEARING HOUSINGS. 
Aldrich Machine Works. 
Fafnir Co. 
Transmission Ball Bearing Co. 
U. 8. Ball Bearing Co. 


BALE BAND BUCKLES. 
(See Box Strapping & Buck- 
les.) 


BALE OPENERS. 
(See Openers.) 
BALING MACHINES. 
Brooks & Doxey, Ltd. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Wks. 
Draper Corporation. 
Economy Baler Co. 
Logemann Bros. 
Lord Bros. 
Rex Eng’g Corp. 
Saco-Lowell Shops, 
BALING PRESSES. 
(See Presses.) 


BANDAGES, TAPES, ETC. 
American Textile Banding Co. 
Weimar Bros. 


BANDAGE & TAPE MACHINES. 
Foster Machine Co, 
Whitin Mch. Wks. 


BANDS. 
(See Tapes.) 
BANDS (HOSIERY LABELS 
AND STICKERS). 
Kirby-Cogeshall Co. 


BANKS. 
National Shawmut Bank. 


BARRELS—FIBRE. 
(See Fibre Products.) 


BASKETS—MILL. 
(See Boxes—Mill.) 


BATH CABINET—SHOWER. 
Crane Co. 

Lyon Metallic Mfg. Co. 
Sanymetal Products Co. 
BATTERIES (ELEC.) 

(See Storage Batteries.) 


BEAMS. 
Allen Co. 
Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp 
U. 8S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 


BEAM DYEING MACHINES. 
Brandwood, John. 
Cocker Mch. & Fadry. Co. 


BEAM HEADS. 
Allen Co. 
Jordan Mfg. Co. 
Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp. 
U. 8S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 


BEAMING AND WARPING 
MACHINERY. 
(See Warpers and Warping 
Machinery.) 
BEARINGS. 
Cresson-Morris Co. 
Dodge Sales & Eng. Co. 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co 
Renold, Inc., Hans. 
Skayef Ball Bearing Co. 
Transmission Ball Bearing Co. 
U_ S8. Ball Bearing Co. 
Wood's Sons Co., T. B. 
BELTING (LEATHER, CANVAS 
AND RUBBER). 
American Supply Co. 
Bond Co., Chas. 
Rhoads & Sons, J. EB. 
Williams & Sons, I. B. 
BELTING—CHAIN. 
Link-Belt Company. 
Morse Chain Co. 
Renold, Inc., Hans. 
ee (ROUND—LEATH- 


Bond Co., Chas. 
Rhoads & Sons, J. EB. 
BELTING—ROPE. 
(See Rope Transmission.) 
BELT CONVEYORS. 
Dodge Sales & Eng. Co. 
Link-Belt Company. 
Morse Chain Co, 
BELT DRESSING. 
Bond Co., Chas. 
Dixon Crucible Co., Jos. 
Rhoads & Sons, J. E. 
Williams & Sons, I. B. 


COTTON 


BELT FASTENERS AND LAC- 
ING. 


Bond Co., Chas. 

Bristol Co. 

Rhoads & Sons, J. B 
Williams & Sons, I. B. 


BELT TIGHTENERS. 
Link-Belt Company. 
Rhoads & Sons, J. B. 
Wood’s Sons Co., T. B. 


BENCH DRAWERS. 
Lupton’s Sons Co,, David. 


BENCH LEGS (PRESSED 
STEEL). 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David. 
er _— AND PLAY- 
GR 


(See Fivowend Equipment.) 


BLEACHERIES. 
( Dyers, 
Finishers.) 


BLEACHING KIERS. 
Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W. 
Cocker Mch. & Fdry. Co. 
Philadelphia Drying Mchry. Co. 
Proctor & Schwarta, Inc. 
Textile Finishing Machry. Co. 
Woolford Wood Tank Co., G. 


BLEACHING MACHINERY. 
(See Dyeing, Bleaching and 
Finishing Machinery.) 


BLEACHING, FINISHING AND 
SIZING MATERIALS. 
(See Finishing Materials.) 


BLOWERS AND BLOWER 
SYSTEMS. 
American Blower Co. 
Bayley Mfg. Co. 
Buckeye Blower Co. 
Carrier Eng. Corp. 
General Electric Co. 
Philadelphia Drying Mchry. Co. 
Sturtevant Co., B. F. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


BOARDS—FIBRE, 
National Vulcanized Fibre Co. 
Standard Fibre Co. 


BOARDS—FORM. 
Pearson, Jos. 


BOBBINS. 
Draper Corporation. 
Jordan Mfg. Co. 
Lestershire Spool & Bobbin Co. 
Parker Co., Walter L. 
Shambow Shuttle Co. 
Vermont Spool & Bobbin Co. 
U. 8. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


BOBBIN HEADS. 
Allen Co. 
Jordan Mfg. Co. 
U. 8. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
Vermont Spool & Bobbin Co. 


BOBBIN STRIPPERS. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works. 


BOILERS. 

Casey-Hedges Co. 

Cole Mfg. Co., R. D. 

International Engineering 
Wks., Inc. 

Lombard Iron Works & Sup- 
ply Co. 

Nashville Industrial Corp. 

Schofield’s Sons Co., J. 8, 

Toomey, Frank. 

Walsh & Weidner Boiler Co. 


BOILER COMPOUNDS. 
Dixon Crucible Co., Jos. 


BOILER FEED WATER PURI- 
FICATION. 
American Water Softener Co. 
Casey-Hedges Co. 
Norweod Engineering Co. 
Scaife & Sons, Wm. B. 


BOILER ROOM FITTINGS AND 
SUPPLIES. 

American Blower Co. 
Bristol Co. 
Casey-Hedges Co. 
Crane Co, 
Dixon Crucible Co., Jos. 
Godfrey Conveyor Co. 
International Engineering Co. 
Jenkins Bros. 
Lunkenheimer Co. 
Nashville Industrial Corp. 
Sturtevant Co., B. F. 


Bleachers and 


BOILER GRATES AND STOK- 
E 


RS. 
(See Grates and Stokers.) 


BOOKKEEPING MACHINES. 
Monroe Calc. Mch. Co, 


BOX STRAPPING AND TIE 
BUCKLES. 
(See Banding Straps and 
Buckles.) 


BOXES—MILL, 
Hightower Box & Tank Co. 
Lewis Co., G. B. 
Lyon Metallic Mfg. Co. 
National Vulcanized Fibre Co. 
Standard Fibre Co. 
Walke Box Co. 


BOXES—PACKING. 
(See Packing Boxes.) 
BRAID. 
(See Tapes.) 
BRAZING. 
(See Welding.) 
BRICK (PAVING AND FLOOR) 
National Paving Brick Co. 
BROKERS—COTTON. 
(See Cotton Dealers & Brok- 
ers.) 
BROKERS—STOCK. 
(See Stocks and Bonds.) 
BROOMS. 
(See Brushes.) 
BROOMS—REFILLABLE. 
Re-Fil-It Broom Mfg. Co. 
BRUSHES—MILL, 
Atlanta Brush Co. 
Re-Fil-It Broom Mfg. Co. 
Southwestern Broom Mfg. Co. 
BRUSHES—MOTOR AND GEN- 
ERATOR (COMMUTATOR). 
Dixon Crucible Co., Jos. 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co 
BUCKETS AND PAILS—MILL. 
Standard Fibre Co. 


BUCKETS—ELEVATOR AND 
GRAB. 


Link-Belt Company. 
BUCKLES—COTTON TIE. 

(See Box Strapping and Ties.) 
BUILDING CONTRACTORS. 

(See Contractors.) 


BUILDINGS (ALL STEEL). 
Truscon Steel Co. 
BUILDING MATERIAL. 
Anchor Post Iron Works. 
Barrett Co., The 
Birmingham Slag Co. 
Dixie Portland Cement Co. 
Dufur & Co. 
Hough Shade Corp. 
Knapp Fence Co. 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David. 
National Paving Brick Co. 
_—— Surfacer & Paint 


Sanymetal Products Co. 

Southern Cypress Mfg. Asso. 

Southern Wood Preserving Co 

Truscon Steel Co. 

Walker Electric & Pib. Co 

Ware Paint Co. 
BURR PICKERS. 

Sargent’s Sons, C. G. 

Smith & Furbush Mach. Co. 
BUSHINGS. 

Dodge Sales & Eng. Co. 

Southern Spindle & Flyer Co 
xy METHODS. 

Ernst & Ernst. 
CABINETS. 

(See Lockers.) 
CALCULATING MACHINES. 

Monroe Calculating Mch. Co. 
CALENDERS. 

Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W. 

Monaghan, Jas. F. 

Textile Finishing Mchry. Co. 
CALENDER ROLLS. 

(See Rolls—Calender.) 
CALLING SYSTEM—INTER- 

TELEPHONE. 
Carter Electric Co. 


CAMLESS DETACHING DE- 
VICES. 


Belger Co. 
CANS—ROVING. 
National Vulcanized Fibre Co 
Standard Fibre Co. 
CANS (DRYING). 
(See Drying Equipment.) 
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CARS AND TRUCKS—FIBRE. 
(See Trucks.) 





CARBONIZING MACHINERY. 

Klauder-Weldon Dyeing Ma- 
chine Co. 

Macomb Machine Co. 
Philadelphia Drying Mchry. Co 
Proctor & Schwarts, Inc. 
Sargent’s Sons & Co., C. G. 
Textile Finishing Mchry. Oo 
Tolhurst Mch. Works. 





CARDING MACHINERY AND 
SUPPLIES. 
Brooks & Doxey, Ltd. 
Howard & Bullough. 
Lord Bros. 
Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co 
Whitin Machine Works. 


CARD CLOTHING. 
Brooks & Doxey, Ltd. 
Howard & Bullough. 
Lord Bros. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co 
Whitin Machine Works. 


CARD FEEDS. 
Brooks & Doxey, Ltd. 
Lord Bros. 
Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 
Schofield Co., Wm. 
Whitin Machine Co. 


CARD GRINDING MACHINERY 
Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


CARPET MACHINERY. 
Butterworth, H. W. & Sons Co 
Crompton & Knowles Loom 

Works. 
Philadelphia Drying Mchry. 
Co. 


Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 
Schofield, Wm., Co. 
Textile Finishing Mchry. Uo 


CARRIER APRONS. 
(See Aprons.) 


CARRIER SYSTEM. 
Curtis Pneumatic Machry. Oo 


CASES—WOODEN. 
(See Boxes.) 


CASTINGS. 
Briggs, Shaffner Co. 
Cole Mfg. Co., R. D. 
Cresson-Morris Co. 
Lombard Fdry. & Mch. Co 
Walsh & Weidner Boiler Co. 


CAUSTIC SODA. 
(See Bleaching Materials.) 


CEMENT. 
Dixie Portland Cement Co. 


CEMENT REINFORCEMENT. 
Birmingham Slag Co. 
Truscon Steel Co. 


BRICK COAT- 


American Cement Paint Co. 
Dixon Crucible Co., Jos. 

St. Louis Surfacer & Paint 
Co. 


CEMENT AND 
ING. 


Hockaday Co. 
Tennessee Electric Power Oo, 
Wadsworth, Howland & Ce, 


Inc. 
Ware Paint Co. 


CENTRAL STATION 
TRIC). 
Alabama Power Co. 
Georgia Railway & Power Co. 
Tennessee Electric Power Oo. 


(ELEG- 


CENTRIFUGALS. 
Cresson-Morris Co, 
Fletcher Works, 
Goulds Mfg. Co. 
Schaum & Uhlinger. 
Tolhurst Mch. Wks. 


CHAIN DRIVES. 
(See Belting—Chain Link.) 
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| WRITE US No-Waste 


“me” SEAMLESS ROVING CANS 


Mill Receptacles. 











| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| Taper Baskets 9”-10"-11”-12”-14”-18" 
| 

| 





Waste Baskets Sizes Styles 

Oval Cans diameters Polished | 
Elliptical Cans and Steel | 
” he or 
| up to 45” high Rolled Fibre | 
Top Rims ? | 
NO . Rings Hard Fibre | 
BEADED MILL BARRELS 
: 2s ts, | 
seams, join securely Plain Fibre 
or - and | 
| ke Hard Fibre | 
| vom Shells. NEW PATTERN | 
7 Steel Clad | 
Trucks and Boxes | 

STANDARD FIBRE CO. Combination | F 
Somerville, Massachusetts Doffing Cars 

















Cypress Tanks 
Wooden Packing Cases 
ALL STYLES 


Manufactured from 
GEORGIA PINE POPLAR CYPRESS 
WHITE PINE and GUM 
Your Inquiry Solicited 
Hightower Box & Tank Co. 


ATLANTA, GA. BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 





F. W. LAFRENTZ & COMPANY } 


announce that they 


Hand dipped galvanized shingles will handle all Auditing, Accounting, 
last longer because: Systematizing and Tax Work hereto- 
: : fore done by them under the name of 

They are formed of prime roofing tin and then The American Audit Company. 


ee da ele ee F. W. Lafrentz,-C. P. A. (N. Y.) 
A. F. Lafrentz, C. P. A. (N. Y.) 
RTRIGHT METAL ROOFING ¢ C. B. Bidwell, C. P. A. (Ga.) 


1013 Fourth National Bank Bldg. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


’Phone Walnut 0869 






















PSO 


CHAIN—BLOCK, BICYCLE, 
AUTO, ENGINE, AGRICUL- 
TURAL, ETC. 

Link Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 
Renold, Inc., Hans. 


CHAIRS AND STOOLS. 
(See Furniture—Mill.) 


CHECK STRAPS. 
Bond Co., Chas. 
Hayes Loom Reed & Harness 

Co. 
Jacobs Mfg. Co., E. 


CHEMICALS. 
(See Dyestuffs and Chemicals.) 


H. 


CHLORINE GAS. 

Electro Bleaching Gas Co. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
CLEANING AND AERATING 
MACHINE FOR COTTON. 

Murray Company, The. 


CLEARER CLOTH. 
Philadelphia Felt Co. 


CLOCKS—HANK, ETC. 
(See Counters.) 


CLOCKS (TIME). 
Silberberg, Mortimer J. 


CLOCKS—WATCHMAN. 
Foxboro Co., Inc, 


CLOSETS—WATER. 
(See Toilets.) 


CLOTH—ROLLER, CLEARER, 
SLASHER. 
Philadelpiua Felt Co. 


CLOTH CUTTERS. 
Firsching, J. A. 
Foster Machine Co, 
Wildman Mfg. Co. 


CLOTH REELS, 
Gallaudet Aircraft Corp. 


CLOTH ROOM MACHINERY. 
Brooks & Doxey, Ltd. 
Butterworth, H. W., 


& Sons 
0. 

Firsching, J. A 

Foster Machine Co, 

Hopedale Mfg. Co, 

Lord Bros. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Textile Finishing Mchry. Co 
Williams Co., J. H. 
Wildman Mfg. Co. 

CLOTH SHRINKING MACHIN.- 
ERY. 

Philadelphia Drying Mchry. Co. 
Proctor & Schwartz, Inc, 


Reliance Machine Works. 
Tolhurst Mch. Wks. 


CLOTH TESTERS. 
Scott Co., Henry L. 


CLOTH WINDERS. 
(See Winders.) 


CLUTCH ES—FRICTION. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Carlyle-Johnson Mache 
Cresson-Morris Co. 
Dodge Sales & Eng. Co. 
Link-Belt Company, 
Mason, Volney W. 
Wood's Sons Co., T. B. 


CLUTCH LININGS. 
Carlye-Johnson Mch. Co. 


COAL AND ASH HANDLING 
MACHINERY. 
Godfrey Conveyor Co, 
Link-Belt Company. 


Co, 


COAL TAR DISINFECTANTS 
(See Disinfectants.) 


cocks. 
(See Valves.) 


COLOR PAILS. 
(See Buckets—Mill.) 


COMB APRONS. 
(See Aprons.) 


COMBERS AND COMBER SUP- 
PLIES. 
Belger Co. 
Foster Machine Co, 
U. 8. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
Whitin Machine Wks. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS & 
DEALERS. 

(See Cotton Cloth Commission 
Merchants.) 


COMPRESSORS—AIR, GAS, 
ETC 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Curtis Pneumatic Mchry. Co. 
General Electric Co. 

Goulds Mfg. Co. 


COMMUTATOR BRUSHES. 
(See Brushes—Motor and Gen- 
erator.) 





COTTON 


BUYERS’ INDEX—Continued. 


CONCRETE REINFORCEMENT. 
Birmingham Slag Co. 


CONDENSERS. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 


NDUITS. 
war Elec. Machinery 
plies.) 


CONE (KNITTING YARN). 
Foster Mch. Co. 


CONE WINDING 
(See Winding 


CONNECTORS—FRANKEL 
SOLDERLESS. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. 


ULTING ENGINEERS 
= Architects and Engineers) 


TRACTORS AND ENGI- 
CONN EERS—BUILDING. 
Foundation Co. a 
Sirrine & Co., J. E. 
Stuhbrman, Edw. A. 
Truscon Steel Co. 


CONTRACTORS—ELEC- 
TRICAL. 
(See Electrical 


CONTRACTORS 
PLUMBING.) i 
Walker Electric & Plb. Co. 


CONTROLLING INSTRUMENTS 
—TEMPERATURE. 
Bristol Co. 
Foxboro Co., Inc. 
General Electric Co. 
Mates-Brown Co., B. P. 
Taylor Instrument Co. 


CONVEYORS—BELT. 


(See Belt Conveyors.) 


CONVEYING MACHINERY. 


American Supply Co. 


& Sup- 


MACIHNE. 
Machinery.) 


Co. 


Engineers.) 


(HEATING & 


Chisholm-Meore Mfg. Co. 
Collins, J. D. 
Cresson-Morris Co. 

Curtis Pneumatic Mehry. Co. 


Godfrey Conveyor Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 

Mason, Volney W. 
Morse Chain Co. 

Phila. Drying Machinery 
Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 
Rerold, Hans. 
Schofield, Wm., 


CONVEYORS—PORTABLE. 
Link-Belt Co. 


COOLERS. 
(See Humidifying Apparatus.) 


COOLERS—WATER. 
(See Water Coolers.) 


COOLING ANN CONDITIONING 
EQUIPMENT. 
American Blower 
Buckeye Blower Co 
Sturtevant Co., B. F. 


COOLING TOWERS. 
(See Tanks and Towers.) 


COPPER STAMPS AND STEN- 
cILS. 


Co, 


Co. 


Co, 


(See Stamps, Stencils, etc.) 
CORDAGE MACHINERY. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Smith & Furhush Mach. Co 

Textile Finishing Machinery 


Hunter Mfg. & Comm. Co, 
Lane & Co., J. H. 
Southern Yarn Co. 

Tolar & Hart. 

Weimar Bros. 


Cc 
COTTON TAPE LOOM. 
Fletcher Works. 


Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works. 

Draper Corporation. 

Durant Mfg. Co. 

Eclipse Textile Devices, Inc. 

Firsching Co., J. A 

Fletcher Works. 

Foster Machine Co. 

Foxboro Co., Inc. 

Gallaudet Aircraft Corp. 

Greist Mfg. Co. 

Hayes Loom Reed & 


Co. 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
Howard & Bullough. 
Hunt Machine Co., Rodney. 
Jacobs Mfg. Co., E. H. 
Lestershire Spool & Mfg. Co. 
Lord Bros. 
Lowell Crayon Co. 
Mates-Brown Co., rs 
Mossberg Pressed Stee] Corp. 
National Vulcanized Fibre Co. 
Parker Co., Walter L. 


Harness 


Inc., B 


Phila. Drying Mechry. Co. 
Philadelphia Felt Co. 
Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 


Sargent’s Sons Corp., C. G. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Schaum & Uhlinger. 
Schofield Co., Wm. 
Shambow Shuttle Co. 
Stafford Co. 

Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Sturtevant Co., B. F. 
Suter, Alfred. 

Terrell Machine Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery 


0. 

Tolhurst Mch. Wks. 
Universal Winding Co. 

U. 8. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
Vermont Spool & Bobbin Co. 
Washburn & Sons, L. R. 
Williams Co., J. H. 

Whitin Machine Works. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co 


Foster Mch Co. 
Schaum & Uhlinger. 


COTTON YARN MILLS. 
(See Yarn Manufacturers.) 


COUNTERS—REVOLUTION, 
HANK, PICK, ETC. 
Bristol Co. 
Durant Mfg. Co. 
Foxboro Co, 


COUNTERS—RESTAURANT. 
(See Restaurant Equipment.) 


COUPLING—SHAFT, 
Cresson-Morris Co, 
Wood’s Sons Co., T. B. 


COVERING—ROLLER. 
Bond Co., Chas. 
Philadelphia Felt Co. 


CRANES. 

(See Hoists.) 
CRAYONS. 

Lowell Crayon Co. 


CREELS 
Auto Creel Corp. 
Suter, Alfred. 
Warp Compressing Mch. Co. 
CREOSOTED FLOORING, 
BLOCKS, POSTS, SHIN- 
GLES, ETC. 
Southern Wood Preserving Co. 


Co., The. CULVERTS. 
COST SYSTEMS. Dixie Culvert & Metal Co. 
Ernst & Ernst. CUTS FOR PRINTING. 
COTTON CLEANING AND Jacobs & Co, 
AERATING MACHINE. CUTTERS—CLOTH. 
-Murray Company, The. (See Cloth Cutters.) 
COTTON FANS. CUTTERS—THREAD. 
(See Blowers.) (See Thread Cutters.) 
COTTON YARN AND CLOTH] DEHUMIDIFIERS. 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS American Moistening Co. 
AND DEALERS. Sturtevant Co., B. F. 
Aberfoyle Mfg. Co. DELIVERY CASES. 
Borer & Crawford. (See Boxes—Packing.) 
Callaway Millis. 
Carver-Beaver Yarn Co., Ine. DESKS—FACTORY. 
Faweett, Hughes. Lupton’s Sons Co., David. 
Florsheim. H. A, DEXTRINES. 


See Dyestuffs and Chemicals.) 


DIAL SCALES. 
(See Scales.) 


DIES—STEEL. 


Wellington, Sears & Co. (See Stamps, Stencils, Etc.) 
Woodward, Baldwin & Co. DIE STOCKS. 

COTTON MERCHANTS AND (See Pipe Threaders.) 
BROKERS. DISINFECTANTS. ‘ 
Beer & Co., H. & B. Barrett Co., The. 

COTTON MILL MACHINERY| DOBBY CHAINS. 

AND SUPPLIES. Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Allen Co. Wks. 
American Blower Co. Whitin Machine Works. 
Atlanta Harness & Reed Mfg.| DOBBY CARDS, 

Co. Jacobs Mfz. Co., E. H. 
eee hee x fiona DOFFING BOXES—MILL. 

2 set aga taney (See Boxes—Mill.) 
Belger Co. 
Brooks & Doxey, Ltd. DOFFING CARS. 
Butterworth & Sons, H. W. (See Cars.) 


CDOORS—STEEL. 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David 

DOUBLING MACHINERY. 
Brooks & Doxey, Ltd. 
Lord Bros, 


DRAWINGS AND ARTWORK. 
Jacobs & Co. 


DRAINAGE ENGINEERS. 
Dixie Culvert & Metal Co. 


DRAWING FRAMES. 
Brooks & Doxey, Ltd. 
Howard & Bullough. 
Lord Bros. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


DRILLS—ELECTRIC. 
(See Electric Machinery.) 


DRINKING FOUNTAINS. 
(See Fountains—Drinking.) 


DROP WIRES, 
-Draper Corp. 
Greist Mfg. Co. 
Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Williams Co., J. H. 


DRYING APPARATUS. 
American Blower Co. 

Bayley Mfg. Co. 

Buckeye Blower Co. 
Philadelphia Drying Mchry. Co. 
Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 
Sturtevant Co., B. F. 


DRYING FORMS—HOSIERY. 
Pearson, Jos. T. 


DRYING MACHINERY AND 

EQUIPMENT. 

American Blower Co 

American Laundry Mclry 

Butterworth, H. W., & 
Co, 

Cocker Mch. & Fdry. Co. 

Philadelphia Drying Mchry 

Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 

Sargent’s Sons Corp, C. G. 

Sturtevant Co., B. F. 

Textile Finishing Machinery 
Co., The. 

Tolhurst Machine Works. 


DUST COLLECTORS. 
(See Blowers and Blowing Sys- 
tems. ) 


Co 


Sone 


Co 


DUSTING MACHINERY. 
Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 
Schofield Co., Wm, 


DYERS, BLEACHERS AND 
FINISHERS, 
American Yarn & Proccssing 
Co. 
Boger & Crawford. 
Dixie Mercerizing Co. 
Franklin Process Co, 


DYEING, BLEACHING, FIN- 
ISHING AND PRINTING 
MACHINERY AND EQUIP- 
MENT. 

American Laundry Mchry. Co 
Brandwood, John. 

Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W. 
Cocker Mch. & Fadry. Co. 

Cole Mfg. Co., R. D. 

Electro Bleaching Gas Co. 
Firsching, J. 
Fletcher Works, 
Franklin Process Co. 

Hunt Machine Co., Rodney. 
— Dyeing Mch. 


Macomb Machine Co, 

Monaghan, Jas. F. 

Phila, Drying Machinery Co. 

Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 

Reliance Machine Works. 

Schaum & Uhlinger. 

Textile Finishing 
Co., e. 

Tolhurst Machine Works. 

Woolford Wood Tank Co., G. 


DYEING MACHINES (PACK- 
AGE AND SPOOL). 
Brandwood, John. 
Franklin Process Co. 


DYE STICKS, 
Phila. Drying Machinery Co. 


DYE VATS AND TUBS. 
(See Tanks or Bleaching Kiers) 


DYESTUFFS AND CHEMI- 
CALS. 


Arnold, Hoffman & Co. 
Barrett Co. 

Borne, Secrymser Co. 

Bosson & Lane. 

Central Dyestuff & Chemical 


Co. 
Ciba Co., Inc. 
Electro Bleaching Gas Co. 
Ford Co., J. B. 
Grasselli Chemical Co. 
India Alkali Works. 
Kali Mfg. Co. 
Lennig & Co., Chas. 
Mathieson Alkali Werks, 


Machinery 


Inc. 


1923, 


FEBRUARY, 





Mates-Brown Co., Inc., B. P. 
Metz & Co., H. A. 
National Aniline & Chemica) 


Roessler & Hasslacher Chemi- 
cal Co. 

Rohm & Hass Co. 

Sandoz Chemical Co. 

Staley Mfg. Co., A, E. 

Stein, Hall & Co. 

Surpass Chemical Co. 

United Chemical Products Corp 

Wolf & Co., Jacques. 


EFFICIENCY ENGINEERS. 
Sherman Service, Inc, 


ELECTRIC CONDUIT AND FiT- 
TINGS. 


(See Eleetrical Machinery and 
Supplies.) 


ELECTRIC DYNAMOS AND 
MOTORS. 
(See Motors and Generators.) 


ELECTRIC FANS. 
(See Fans—Electric.) 


ELECTRIC LAMPS. 
(See Lamps.) 


ELECTRIC LAMP GUARDS. 
Ivanhoe Regent Works. 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS 
AND CONTRACTORS. 
Curtis, Paul W. 
Huntington & Guerry, Inc. 
Ivanhoe Regent Works. 
Walker Electric & Pibg. Co. 
ELECTRIC LIGHTING ENGI- 
NEERS. 
(See Lluminating Engineers.) 
ELECTRICAL MACHINERY, IN- 
STRUMENTS AND SUP- 
PLIES. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg 
American Bloyer Co, 
Bayley Mfg. Cv. 
Blake E’ectric Mfg. 
Bristol Co, 
Carter Electric Co. 
Cooper Hewitt Electric Co. 
Curtis, Paul W. 
Cutter Works, George. 
Federal Electric Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Ivanhoe-Regent Works. 
Mason, Volney W. 
Sturtevant Co., B. F. 
Walker Electric & Pibg, Co. 
Walsh & Weidner Boiler Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 
ELECTRIC POWER. 
(See Power.) 
ELECTRIC PRESSES 
PRESSURE). 
Rex Eng’« Corp. 


ELECTRIC TRACTORS AND 
TRUCKS, 


(See Tractors and Trucks— 
Electric.) 

ELECTROTYPES. 

Jacobs & Co. 


ELEVATORS—PORTABLE. 
Collins, J. D. 
ELEVATORS, 
Link-Belt Company. 


ENAMELED IRON AND GLASS 
FOR TEXTILE MACHRY. 
Mitchell-Bissell Co. 
ENAMEL—MILL WHITE. 
(See Paint.) 
ENGINEERS—MILL. 
. (See Architects.) 
ENGINES—OIL, GAS AND 
GASOLINE. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
ENGINES (STEAM). 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co 
Cole Mfg. Co., RK. D 
Lombard Iron Works 
Co. 
Nashville Industrial Corp. 
Schofield’s Sons Co., J. 8. 
Toomey, Frank, 
ENGINE ROOM APPLIANCES 
AND SUPPLIES. 
Casey-Hedges Co. 
Crane Co. 
Jenkins Bros. 
Lunkenheimer Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 
ETCHING—(PRINTING). 
Jacobs & Co. 
ENGRAVING AND CUTS. 
Jacobs & Co. 
EXHAUSTERS. 
(See Blowers.) 
EXPORTERS—COTTON. 
(See Brokers.) 
EXTRACTORS—HYDRO. 
American Laundry Mchry. Co. 
Fletcher Works. 
Schaum & Uhlinger. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 
FACTORY DESKS. 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David. 
Manufacturing Equip. & Eng’g 


Co, 


Co, 


(HIGH 


& Supply 
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Pat. Applied for 


LIGHT AND STRONG. 


FEATHERBOAR 
| 


THE 


| “Southwestern” Iron Clad 


Is the ee Cotton Mill Broom 


Only the best grade 
of broom corn is used 
in these brooms—they 
are built strong and 
will withstand the 
hardest usage. 


The light weight, 
yet strong and sub- 
stantial shields used 
gives the broom ample 
protection and at the 
same time allows the 
proper amount of | 
broom corn to be } 
used, thus giving them 


excellent sweeping |} 


qualities. 
MADE RIGHT! 
PRICED RIGHT! 


I fnatieies and orders receive prompt attention. 
Sold direct and through 
all principal distributors. 


| The Southwestern Broom Mfg. Co. 


Evansville, Indiana 





As 6 6hSUTREL. 


reeneny 


IMPROVES YOUR PUT UP. 





COTTON 287 


SPUR-CAP SHELL 


MANUFACTURED BY 


GALLAUDET AIRCRAFT CORP'’N., 


EAST GREENWICH, R. I. 







Made to Stand 
the Hard Knocks 


The Master 
Cloth Reel 





Direct D Acid 
Sulphur Vat 
Chrome y Cs Basic 


Special Shades Matched . 
VELVETEEN 


The Best Boil-off and Finish 


Softeners Oils Finishes 


UNITED CHEMICAL PRODUCTS 
CORPORATION 


Importers, Exporters and Manufacturers 
York & Colgate Sts. Jersey City, N. J. 


. 307 Commercial National ;, ’ 
Southern Office, “~ ‘Bank Building Charlotte N. C. 
REPRESENTATIVES: 


R. T. GRANT, Charlotte, N. C. 
GEO. W. WATSON, Hazlehurst, Miss. 
C .D. MAIGATTER, Charlotte, N. OC. 


BALING PRESSES 


ALL SIZES FOR ALL PURPOSES 
LARGEST LINE BUILT INV USA: 


ECONOMY BALER CO.,Depr iC | ANN ARBOR.MICH..U.S.A. 


WE-FU-GO ANDO SCAIFE 
PURIFICATION SYSTE 


SOFTENING & FILTRATION 
FOR BOILER FEED AND 
ALL INDUSTRIAL USES 


WM.8.SCAIFE & SONS CO. PITTSBURGH, PA. 








FACTORY & INDUSTRIAL 
SITES. 


Alabama Power Co. 
Georgia Ky. & Power Co. 


Nashville Industrial Corp. 


FACTORY MANAGEMENT 
SYSTEMS. 


Ernst & Ernst. 


FANS—ELECTRIC. 


Bayley Mfg. Co. 

Buckeye Blower Co. 
Carter Electric Co. 
General Electric Co. 


FANS—CONVEYING, 
AND EXHAUST. 


tems.) 


FASTENERS—BELT. 
(See Belt Fasteners.) 


FEED WATER PURIFIERS. 


fication.) 


FEEDERS. 
(See Automatic Feeders.) 


FELT CLOTH FOR ROLLS. 
Philadelphia Felt Co. 


FELTING MACHINERY 
Procter & Schwartz, Inc. 


FENCE—STEEL AND IRON. 
Anchor Post Tron Works. 
Fence 


Knapp Co. 
FENCE POSTS—CREOSOTED 
PINE. 
FIBRE PRODUCTS. 
Standard Fibre Co. 


LING—CAP AND WARP. 
0. 8. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 


FILLING STATION PUMPS. 
Bowser & Co., 8. F. 


FILTERS—WATER. 
American Water 
Norwood Engineering Co. 
Scaife & Sons Co., Wm. B. 


Co. 


FILTERS—OIL REMOVAL. 
Norwood Engineering Co. 


FILTERS (ALUM). 
Lennig & 


FINISHING. 
(See Dyers, Bleachers and Fin- 


ishers.) 


INISHING, BLEACHING AND 
¥ SIZING MATERIALS, 


Arnold, Hoffman & Co. 

Barrett Co. 

Borne, Scrymser Co. 

Bosson & Lane. 

Central Dyestuff & Chemical 
Co. 


Ciba Co., Inc. 

Corn Products Refining Co. 
Biectro Bleaching Gas Co. 
Electric Smelting & Aluminum 


Co. 
Ferd Co., £ B. 
India Alkali Works. 
Kali Mfg. Co. 
Keever Starch Co. 
Lennig & Co., Chas. 
Mates-Brown Co., Inc., B. P. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
Metz & Co., H. A. 
National Aniline & Chemical 
Co 


A. 
Roessler & Hasslacher Co. 
Rohm & Haas Co. 
Sandoz Chemical Co. 
Staley Mfg. Co., A. B 
Stein, Hall & Co. 
United Chemical Products 


Corp. 
Warren Soap Mfg. Co. 
Wolf & Co., Jacques. 


FIRE DOORS AND HARD- 
WARE. 


j Laptos Sens Co., David. 
Sanymetal Products Ca. 
Truseen Steel Co, 





Tennessee Electric Power Co. 


Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. “o. 
POWER 


(See Blowers and Blowing Sys- 


(See Boiler Feed Water Puri- 


Southern Wood Preserving Co. 


National Vulcanized Fibre Co. 


COTTON 


FIRE HOSE. GENERATORS—ELECTRIC. 


(See Hose—Fire.) 


FIRE INSURANCE. 
Glen Falls Insurance 


GLASSWARE AND DISHES. 

Co, (See Dishes.) 
GOVERNORS—PU MP. 
General Electric Co. 


GRAPHIC CHARTS. 
Ernst & Ernst. 


GRAPHITE. 
Dixon Crucible Co., 


GRATES—BOILER. 
Cole Mfg. Co., R. D. 
International Eng, Works. 
Lombard Fdry. & Mch. Co. 


FIRE PROTECTING PAINT. 
(See Paint.) 


LAX SPINNING. 
. U. 8. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
FLEXIBLE COUPLINGS. Jos. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Cresson-Morris Co. 


FLOOD LIGHTS—ELECTRIC. 
Cooper Hewitt Electric Co. 
General Electric Co. 

GRATES—MECHANICAL. 
(See Stokers.) 


GREASE. 
(See Lubricants.) 


GREASE CUPS. 
(See Lubricators.) 


FLOORING LUMBER. 
Hightower Box & Tank Co. 
Southern Cypress Mfg. Asso. 
Southern Wood Preserving Co. 


FLOORING (TILE & BRICK). 
National Paving Brick Co. 


GRINDER—CARD, CYLINDER. 
ROLL, NAPPER AND GAR- 
ET. 


FLOORING—WOOD BLOCKS. 
Southern Wood Preserving Co. 


FLOOR SCRUBBING MACHINE 
American Scrubbing Equipment 


ery.) 
QUARDS—ELECTRIC LAMP. 


= (See Electric Lamp Guards.) 
FLOOR SCRUBBING POW- GUARDS — MACHINE, SKY- 
DERS. LIGHT. WINDOW, ETC. 


(See Scrubbing Powders.) Anchor Post Tron Works. 


FLOOR SWEEPS, Knapp Fence Co. 


(See Brushes.) GUIDES—THREAD. 


Mitchell-Bissell Co, 
Palmer Co., L. EB 


GUMS. 


FLUTED ROLLS. 
Brooks & Doxey, Ltd. 
Howard & Bullough. 
Lord Bros. 
Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 


terials.) 
Saco-Lowell Shops. HALFTONES—PRINTING. 


Schofield & Sons, J. 8. Jacobs & Co. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. HANGERS. 


(See Shafting and Hangers.) 


HANK CLOCKS. 
(See Counters.) 


HARDWARE—BUILDING. 
Sanymetal Products Co. 


FLYERS. 
Howard & Bullough. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


FOUNDERS. HARNESS—LOOM. 
Briggs-Shaffner Co. American Supply Co. 
Cole Mfg. Co., R. D. Atlanta Harness & Reed Mfg. 


Cresson-Morris Co. 
Lombard Fdy. & Mch, Wks. 
Works. 


FOUNTAINS—DRINKING, Emmons Loom Harness Co. 


Crane Co. Greist Mfg. Co. 
Manufacturing Equip. & Eng’g Garland Mfg. Co. 

Co. Haves Loom Reed & Harness 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co. Co. 


Taylor, Halsey W. 


FRICTION CLUTCHES. 
(See Clutches—Friction.) 


FUEL ECONOMIZERS. 
Sturtevant Co., B. F. 


FURNITURE—MILL. 


HEADS—BOBBIN AND SPOOL. 
Allen Co. 
Lestershire Snoo! & Bobbin Co. 
Parker Co., Walter L. 
U. 8. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
HEATERS. 
Bayley Mfg. Co. 


HEATING AND VENTILATING 


Allen Oo. APPARATUS. 
oe ae pe Eng’g| See Ventilating Apparatus.) 
Co. HEATING & PLUMBING CON- 
Royal Metal Mfg. Co. TRACTORS. 
Sanymetal Products Co. Walker Electric & Pibg. Co. 
HEDDLES. 
FUSES—ELECTRIC. Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Carter Electric Co. Works. 


Federal Electric Co. Drarer Corporation, 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Williams Co., J. H. 
HEDDLE FRAMES. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Williams Co., J, H. 
HOISTS. 
Chisholm Moore Mfg. Co. 
Curtis Pneumatic Mchry. Co, 
Link-Belt Company. 
Mason. Volney W. 
Morse Chain Co. 
HOPPER FEEDERS. 
(See Automatic Feeders.) 
HOSE—FIRE. 
Collins, J. D. 


HOSIERY DYEING MACHIN- 
ERY. 


GARNETT MACHINES. 
Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 


GAS ENGINES. 
(See Engines—Gas.) 


GASOLINE PUMPS AND 
STORAGE TANKS. 
Bowser & Co., 8. F. 


GAUGE (YARN CLEANER). 
Mates-Brown Co., Inc., B. P. 


GAUGES—STEAM PRESSURE, 
ETC. 

Bristol Co. 

Foxboro Co., Ine, 

Taylor Instrument Co. 


GAUGE—OIL. 

Lunkenheimer Co. Cole Mfg. Co., R. D. 
GAUGES—WATER. Franklin Process Co. 

Lunkenheimer Co. Puaiaaetehie Drying Mchry. 
GEARS—SILENT. HOS! : 

General Electric Co. OSIERY FORMS. 


(See 
Link-Belt_ Company. Drying Forms.) 


HOSIERY LABELS, BANDS 
Co, . 
ee STICKERS, ETC. 
GEAR CUTTING AND cuT-| ., Xi"hY-Cogeshall Co. 
a HOSIERY PACKING. 

Cresson-Morris Co. Kirby-Cogeshal! Co. 
GEAR PULLERS. HOSIERY YARNS. 

General Electric Co, (See Yarn Manufacturers.) 


BUYERS’ INDEX—Continued. 


(See Motors and Generators.) 


Walsh & Weidner Boiler Co 


NET. 
(See Card Grinding Machin- 


(See Finishing and Sizing Ma- 


Co. 
Cromptos & Knowles Loom 












HOTELS. 

Hotel Cecil. 

Hotel Martinique. 

Hotel Tuller. 
HUMIDIFYING APPARATUS. 

American Blower Co. 

American Moistening Co. 

Bayley Mfg. Co. 

Carrier Eng. Corp. 

Grinnell Co. 

Mates-Brown Co., B. P. 

Parks-Cramer Co, 

Sturtevant Co., B. F. 
HUMIDIFYING INDICATING 

INSTRUMENTS. 

Bristol Co. 

Mates-Brown Co., B. P. 

Taylor Instrument Co. 
HYDGRODEIKS. 

Taylor Instrument Co. 
HYGROMETERS. 

Foxboro Co. 

Mates-Brown Co., B. P. 

Taylor Instrument Co. 
HYDRAULIC TURBINES. 

(See Turbines—Hydraulic.) 
HYDRO EXTRACTORS. 

(See Extractors.) 
ILLUMINATING ENGINEERS, 

Curtis, Paul W. 

Huntington & Guerry. 

Ivanhoe-Regent Works. 
ee AND RECORD 

THERMOMETERS. 

Bristol Co. 

Durant Mfg. Co. 
Foxboro Co., Ine. 
General Eleetric Co. 
Taylor Instrument Co. 
INDIGO. 


INDUSTRIAL SITES. 
Alabama Power Co. 
Georgia Ry. & Power Co. 
Nashville Industrial Corp. 


INDUSTRIAL COORDINATION 
SERVICE. 


Sherman Service, Inc, 
INJECTORS, 

Lunkeheimer Co. 
aces uma AND MARK- 


Atlanta Stamp & 

Bradley Mfg. Co., A 
INSURANCE. 

Glen Falls Insurance Co. 
IRON WORK—ORNAMENTAL. 

Anchor Post Iron Works. 

Dufur & Co, 

Knapp Fence Co. 

Lombard Iron Works & Supply 


Co, 
Royal Metal Mfg. Co. 
JACK SPOOLS, 
(See Spools.) 
JACQUARDS, 
Crompton & 


Works, 

JOINT COMPOUND. 

Dixon Crucible Co., Jos. 
JUTE BAGGING MACHINE. 

Proctor & Schwartz, Inc, 
KETTLES—SIZE. 
, (See Size Kettles.) 
KETTLES—SODA, 

ae Iron Works & Supply 


Knowles Loom 


—— 
i Kiers. 
KNIT GOODS, - ‘ 
(See Cotton Cloth Commission 
Merchants and Dealers.) 
KNIT GOODS WASHERS. 
(See Washers—Ciloth.) 
KNITTING MACHINERY AND 
SUPPLIES. 
Brinton Co., H. 
General Machine Works. 
Hemphill Mfg. Co. 
Kirby-Cogeshall Co. 


Scott & Williams, 
Torrington Co. 
Trump Bros. Machine Co. 
Wildman Mfg. Co. 
KNITTING NEEDLES. 
Torrington Co. 
LABELS FOR HOSIERY, 
BOXES, ETC. 
Kirby-Cogeshall 


Co. 
LABORATORY INSTRUMENTS. 
Bristol Co. , 


Foxboro Co., Inc. 

Taylor Instrument Co. 
LACING—BELT. 

(See Belt Lacing.) 
ae nn cecenr AND 


Carter “Blectric Co. 
Cooper Hewett Electric Co. 
— a= w. 

itter Works. George. 
General Electric Co. 


Ivenbes- Regret Works of @G. 


E. 
Walker Electric & Plbg. Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co, 


INSTRUMENTS AND 


(See Dyestuffs and Chemicals.) 


Tennessee Electric Power Co. 


Stencil Wks. 
o Be 
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LARS CEAGR EST LOCK- 
(See Electric Lamp Guards.) 


LAMP REFLECTORS. 

Carter Electric Co. 

Cooper Hewitt Electric Co. 
Curtis, Paul W. 

Cutter Works, George. 
Ivanhoe-Regent Works of G. 

E. Co. 

Walker Electric & Pilbg. Co. 
Westinghouse Elec, & Mfg. Co. 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTS. 
(See Village Architects.) 


LAPPERS. 
Brooks & Doxey, Ltd. 
Lord Bros. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Smith & Furbush Mch. Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


LAUNDRY MACHINERY. 
American Laundry Mchry. 
Fletcher Works, 

Hunt Machine Co., Rodney. 
Schaum & Uhlinger. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 


LAVATORIES., 
Crane Co, 
Manufacturing Equip. & Eng’s 


Co. 
Vogel Co., Jos. A. 


LEATHER BELTING, 
(See Belting.) 


LEATHER SPECIALTIES. 
American Supply Co. 
Bond Co., Chas. 
Jacobs Mfg. Co., E. H. 
Williams & Sons, L. B. 
LIGHTS—FLOOD. 
Cutter Works, George. 
Cooper Hewitt Electric Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Ivanhoe-Regent Works. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


LIGHTING ENGINEERS AND 
CONTRACTORS. 
(See Illuminating Engineers.) 


LINEN YARNS. 
(See Yarns Linen.) 


LINK BELTING, 
(See Belting—Link.) 


LINTERS. 
(See Waste Dealers.) 


LIQUID CHLORINE. 
(See Chlorine.) 


Co 


LOADERS—WAGON AND 
TRUCK, 


Link-Belt Company. 
LOCKERS—METAL, 
Collins, 


» 3. D. 
Lupton Sons Co., David. 
Lyon Metallic Mfg. Co. 
ss Equip. & Eng’s 


Royal Metal Mfg. Co. 
Sanymetal Products Co. 

LOGWOUD EXTRACT. 
(See Dyestuffs and 


Looms. 
& Knowles Loom 


LOOM HARNESS, 
(See Harness.) 


LOOP PICKERS. 
Jacobs Mfg. Co., EB. H. 


LUBRICANTS. 
D-A Lubricant Co, 
Dixon Crucible Co., Jos. 
Lamson Oil Co., Inc. 
Masury-Young Co, 
N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 
Texas Co. 
LUBRICATORS. 
Bowser & Co,, 8. F. 
Lunkenheimer Co, 
N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 
LUG STRAPS. 
(See Straps—Lug.) 
LUMBER. 
Southern Cypress Mfg. Asso. 
Southern Wood Preserving 
LUNCH ROOM EQUIPMENT. 
(See Restaurant.) 


MACHINE GUARDS. 
Anchor Post Iron Works. 
Knapp Fence Co, 

MACHINE TOOLS. 

(See Tools.) 











COTTON 


LOOM HARNESS AND REEDS 


Quality Assured 


—when you buy EMMONS PRODUCTS. 
Illustrated at the right is our enormous 
plant—working for you—producing the 
products of EMMONS QUALITY. ‘ 








Let us supply your requirements for: 


COTTON HARNESS, MAIL HARNESS, 
SELVEDGE HARNESS, REEDS, 
SLASHER AND STRIKING COMBS, 









WARPER AND LIECE REEDS, BEAM- —_— s UARWECe 6 MENCT . 
ER AND DRESSER HECKS, MENDING ae aren ee eects ee l 
EYES, JACQUARD HEDDLES, ETC. Warges anufacturers of — arness na eeds in America 

SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVE: GEO. F. BAHAN. 













VERY ‘Textile Man | 
should have these ref- 
erence books. They cover | 
in a detailed and thorough | 
manner all ecaleulations | 
necessary to be made on jf 
any cotton mill machinery } 
manufactured in the United | 
States and constitute one of | 
the best references on this | 
subject obtainable. | 
















The two volumes are illustrated | 
with 45 diagrams and contain 21 | 
reference tables. 







As the value of a book lies in its 
contents and not in a fancy cover, 
we have put these two volumes | 
out in a strong, serviceable paper | 
binding. You can secure them in | 
conjunction with a subscription to | 
COTTON. 


Write for circulars and 
full information, 




















MACHINISTS. 
Briggs-Shaffuer Co 
Cole Mfg. Uo., R 
Cresson-Morris Co. 
Lombard Fdry. & Mch 


D 
Works 


MARKING POTS, STENCILS, 
INKS, ETC. 
Atlanta Stamp & 
Bradley Mfg. Co., 


MERCERIZED YARNS. 
(See Yarn Manufacturers). 


Stencil Wks 


A. J. 


MERCERIZERS. 
Aberfoyle Mfg. Co. ’ . 
Amer. Yarn & Processing Co. 
Boger & Crawford. 
Dixie Mercerizing Co. 


MERCERIZED YARN, 
Aberfoyle Mfg. Co. 
American Yarn & Pro. 
Boger & Crawford Co. 
Dixie Mercerizing Co 
Hunter Mfg. & Comm. 
United Piece Dye Wks. 


Co. 


MERCERIZING MACHINERY. 
Butterworth, H. W. & Sons Co 
Textile Finishing Machinery 

Co. 


METAL CEILINGS, ETC. 


Lupton’s Sons Co., David. 
Truscon Steel Co. 
METALS—PERFORATED. 


(See Screens and Sieves.) 


TERS—FLOW, AIR, GAS. 
-; ELECTRIC, STEAM, ETC. 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

Carter Electric Co. 

Foxboro Co., Inc. 

General Electric Co. 


Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co 


METERS—COUNTING. 


(See Counters.) 


MILL BASKETS AND BOXES. 
(See Boxes—MIIL) 


MILL ENGINEER. 
(See Architects and Engineers. ) 
MILL VILLAGES. 
(See Villages.) 
MILL SUPPLIES—MISCELLA- 
NEOUS. 


(See Supplies—Mill.) 


MILL WHITE PAINT. 
(See Paint.) 


MOPS. 
Atlanta Brush Co. 
Southwestern Broom Mfg. 


MOTION PICTURES. 
(See Films.) 


Co. 


MOTORS AND GENERATORS— 
ELECTRIC. 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
American Blower Co. 

Carter Electric Co. 

Curtis, Paul W. 
General Electric Co. | 
Nashville Industrial Corp. 
Sturtevant Co., B. F. | 


Walker Electric & Pibg. Co. 


Westinghouse Elec, & Mfg. Co. 


MOVING PICTURE MCH. AND 
SUPPLIES. 
(See Theatre Equipment.) 


NEEDLES—KNITTING. 
Torrington Co. 


OFFICE EQUIPMENT & SUP- 
PLIES. 
Carter Electric Co, 
Jacobs & Co. 
Knapp Fence Co. 
Lupten’s Sens Wo., Teo 
Monroe Calculating Mch. 
Royal Metal Mfg. Co. 
Smith & Bros. Typewriter Co. 
Sanymetal Products Co. 


OFFICE PARTITIONS. 
(See Partitions.) 


OIL—LUBRICATING. 
D-A Lubricant Co. 
Johnson & Co., Inc., 
Lamson Oi] Co., Ince. 
Masury-Young Co. 
Texas Co. 
Wadsworth, 

Ino. 


Oliver. 


Howland 


OIL ENGINES. 
(See Engines Oil.) 


OILS—FINISHING. 
(See Finishing 
Materials.) 


OIL CUPS. 
(See Lubricators.) 


and = Sizinz 
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BUYERS’ INDEX—Continued. 


OIL PAPER. 
Bradley Mfg. Co., A. J. 


OIL SEPARATORS. 
(See Separators.) 


OIL STORAGE TANKS AND 
PUMPS. 
Bowser & Co., 8. F. 


OILING DEVICES. 
(See Lubricators.) 


MACHINERY—COT- 

OPE On. WOOL, WASTE, ETC. 

Brooks & Doxey, Ltd. 

Lord Bros. 

Murray Comnany, The 

Practor & Schwartz, Inc. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Schofield Co., Wm. 

Whitin Machine Works. 


OVERHEAD CARRIERS. 
Chisholm-Moore Mfg. Ce. 
Curtis Pneumatic Mchry. 


OXIDIZING GAONINESY. 
Phila. Drying Machinery 


OXYGEN. 
Bird-Potts Co., Ine. 
Commercial Acetyene 
Co. 
Oxweld Acetylene Co. 
Standard Gas Products Co. 


Supply 


PACKING BOXES AND CASES 
—WOODEN. 
Hightower Box & Tank Co. 
Lewis Co., G 4 
Walke Box Co., Inc. 
PACKINGS. 
Jenkins Bros. 


PAINT. 
American Cement Paint Co 
Barrett Co., The. 
Dixon Crucible Co., 
Hockaday Co. 
Johnson & Co., Oliver. 
St. Louis Surfacer & Paint 


e 


Jos. 


Wadsworth, Howland & Co 


Inc. 
Ware Paint Co. 


PAINTING CONTRACTORS. 
(See Contractors.) 


PANEL BOARDS. 
(See Switchboards.) 


PAPER. 
Bradley Mfg. Co., A. J. 


PARTITIONS—STEEL AND 
WIRE. 


Anchor Post Tron Works. 
Knapn Fence Co. 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David. 
Lyon Metallic Mfg. Co. 
Sanymetal Products Co. 
PERBORATE OF SODA. 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemi- 
eal Co. 
PERFORATED METAL. 
(See Screens and Sieves.) 


PEROXIDES. 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical 
Co. 
PICK COUNTERS. 
(See Counters.) 


PICKERS—CURLED HAIR. 
Proctor & Schwartz, Inc 
Schofield Co., Wm 


PICKERS—LEATHER. 
Bond Co.. Chas. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Jacobs Mfg. Co., 


PICKER LOOPS. 
Jacobs Mfg. Co., 


PICKER STICKS. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 


PICKING MACHINERY. 
Brooks & Doxey, Ltd. 
Howard & Bull lough 
ehine Co. 

Tord Bros. 

Proctor & Schwartz, 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Schofield Co.. Wm 
Whitin Machine Works, 


PINIONS., 
General 


E. H. 


E. H. 


Am. Ma 


Ine. 


Electric Co. 


PIPE—STEEL RIVETED. 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co 


PIPE AND PIPE FITTINGS. 
Crane Co. 
Lunkenheimer Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
Scaife & Sons Co., Wm. B. 
Walker Electric & Pibg. Co. 


PIPE DRAINAGE. 
Dixie Culvert & Metal Co. 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. 


PIPE JOINT COMPOUND. 
Dixon Crucible Co., Jos. 


PIPING—COTTON. 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co 
PIPING ENGINEERS. 
Walker Etectric & Plbg. 
PIPE BENDING. 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. 
PLAYGROUND APPARATUS & 
EQUIPMENT. 
Crane Co. ; 
Manufacturing Equip. & Exg’g 
Co. 
Royal Metal Mfg. Co. 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co. 
Taylor, Halsey W. 
PLUMBING & HEATING CON- 
TRACTORS. 

Walker Electric & Plbg. Co. 
PNEUMATIC COLLECTING & 
CONVEYING SYSTEMS. 

Sturtevant Co., B. F. 


PNEUMATIC MACHINERY & 
TOOLS. 

Curtis Pneumatie “echry. 
PORCELAIN GUIDES. 

Mitchell-Bissell Co. 
PORTABLE CONVEYORS. 

(See Conveyors.) 
POSTS—FENCE (WOOD.) 

Southern Wood Preserving Co. 
POWER—ELECTRIC. 

Alabama Power Co. 

Georgia Ry. & Power (no 
Tennessee Electric Power Co 
POWER TRANSMISSION. 

Aldrich Machine Works. 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co 


Co. 


Co. 


i 


Bond Co., Chas. 

Brown Co., A. & F. 
Carlyle-Johnson Mch. Co. 
Cresson-Morris Co. 
Dixon Crucible Co., Jos. 


Fafnir Bearing Co. 

General Electric Co. 

Grinnell Co, 

Hyatt Roller Rearing Co 
Link-Belt Company. 

Morse Chain Co. 

Renold, Inc., Hans. 

Rhoads & Sons, J. E. 

Skayef Ball Reartne Co 
Transmission Ball Bearing Co. 
T. S. Rall Bearing Co. 
Westinghouse Flec. & Mfg 
Williams & Sons, I. B, 
Wood's Sons Co., T. B. 


PRESERVATIVE PAINT FOR 
METAL WORK. 
(See Paints.) 


PRESSED STEEL. 
Lupton’s Sons Co., 
PRESSES, 

American Laundry Mchry. Co. 
Butterworth & Sens Co., H. W. 
Economy Rater Co. 

Logemann Bros. Co. 

Phila. Drying Mch. Co, 
Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 
Reliance Machine Works. 

Rex Fng’e Corn. 

Textile Finishing 

Cc., The, 


PRESSURE GAUGES. 
(See Gauges.) 


PRESSURE REGULATORS. 
(See Reeu'atorc—Pregsure. ) 
PRINTERS (CLOTH). 
(See Dyers.) 
PRINTING. 
Jacobs & Co. 
Showalter Printine Co., A. J. 
PRINTING EXTRACTORS— 
HYDRO. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 
PROPELLER FA 
(See Blowers.) 
PSYCH ROMETERS, 
Bristol Co. 
PULLEYS, 
Cole Mfg. Co., R. D. 
Dodge Sales & Eng. Co. 
Cresson-Morris Co. 
Link-Belt Company. 
Mason, Volney W. 
Renold, Inc., Hans. 
Wood’s Sons Co.. T. 
PULLEY COVERING. 
Williams & Sons, I. B. 


Ce 


David. 


Machinery 


PUMPS. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Bowser & Co.. 8. F. 


Goulds Mfg. Co. 
Sydnor Pump & Well Co., 
Toomey, Frank. 
bat & Weidner Boiler Co., 


Inc, 


Westinghouse Elec, N 
PUMPS—OIL omnes, 

Rowser & a Ss. FP. 

Lunkenhetmer Co. 
PUMP VALVES. 

(See Valve Discs.) 
PYROMETERS. 

Bristol Co. 

Foxboro Co. 

Taylor Instrument Co, 


QUILLs. 
Jordan Mfg. Co. 
U. 8S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 


QUILL CLEANING MACHINES. 


Terrell Machine Co. 


RAILWAYS. 
A. B. & A. Ry. 
A. & W. P. Ry. 
Central of Ga. Ry. 
Georgia Railroad. 
Southern Railway System, 


RAW STOCK DRYING SYS- 
TE 


MS. 
Brandwood, John. 


RECEPTACLES—FIBRE. 
(See Fibre Products.) 


RECORDING INSTRUMENTS. 
Bristol Co. 
Durant Mfg. Co. 
Foxboro Co., Inc. 
General Electric Co. 
Mates-Brown Co., B, 
Service Recorder Co. 
Taylor Instrument Co. 


P. 


REEDS. 
American Supply Co. 


Atlanta Harness & Reed Mfg. 


Co. 
Emmons Loom Harness Co. 
Hayes Loom Reed & 

Co. 


REELS. 
Crompton 
Works. 
Draper Corporation. 


& Knowes 


Gallaudet Aircraft Corporation, 


Hunt Machine Co., Rodney. 
Mossberg Pressed Steel Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Schofield Co., Wm. 

Whitin Machine Works. 


REFLECTORS—LAwpPs, 
(See Lamp Reflectors.) 


waneease RS—LIQUID LEV,’ 


Foxboro Co., Ine. 
Ceneral Electric Co. 


REGULATORS—PRESSURE. 
Bristol Co. 
Fcxboro Co., {ne. 
General Electric Co. 
Taylor Instrument «o, 


REGULATORS—TEMPERA- 
TURE 


(See Temperature Controllers.) 


REINFORCING SLAG. 
Birmingham Slag Co. 


REPAIRING—ELECTRICAL 
Briggs-Shaffner Co. 
Curtis, Paul W. 


Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


REPAIRING—TEXTILE MA- 
CHINERY, ETC. 
Bird-Potts Co., Ine. 
Briggs-Shaffner Co. 
General Machine Works. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Standard Gas Products Co. 


RESTAURANT EQUIPMENT. 
Sanymetal Products Co. 


RIBBERS. 
(See Knitting Machinery,) 


RIB TOP CUTTERS. 
General Machine Works, 
Wildman Mfg. Co. 


RING TRAVELERS—STEEL 
AND BRONZE. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co, 
Whitin Machine Works. 


RINGS—SPINNING. 
(See Spinning Rings.) 


ROCKER SHAFT BEARINGS. 
(See Bearings.) 


ROLLS—CALENDER. 
Brooks & Doxey, Ltd. 
Butterworth & Sons Co., 
Lord Bros, 

Monaghan, Jas. F. 
Textile Finishing Mchy. Co, 
U. 8. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
Washburn & Sons, L. R. 


H. W. 


ROLLS—RUBBER COVERED. 


Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W. 
Textile Finishing Mchy. Co, 
Washburn & Sons, L. R. 


ROLLS—STEEL, 


Allen Co. 

Brooks & Doxey, Ltd. 
Butterworth & Sons Co., 
Lord Bros. 

Monaghan, Jas. F. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Textile Finishing Mchy. Co. 
U. 8. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
Washburn & Sons, L. R. 


H. W. 


Harness 


Loom 


SHADES (WINDOW). 
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, ROLLS (WOODEN). 
U. 8. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
Washburn & Sons, L. R. 


ROLLER CLOTH. 
Philadelphia Felt Co. 


ROLLER LEATHER. 
Bond & Co., Chas. 


ROLL TREATING CHEMICAL, 
Korite Products, Inc, 


ROOFING. 
Barrett Co. 
Cortright Metal Roofing Co. 
Dixie Culvert & Metal Co. 
Southern Wood Preserving Co. 
Wardsworth, Howland & Co. 


ROOF AND CEMENT COATING. 
American Cement Paint Co. 
Barrett & Co, 

Hockaday Co. 

Johnson & Co., Inc., Oliver. 
Wardsworth, Howland & Co. 
Ware Paint Co. 


ROPE—TRANSMISSION. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Cresson-Morris Co. 
Link-Belt Company. 


ROVING CANS. 
(See Cans—Roving.) 


ROVING MACHINERY. 
Brooks & Doxey, Ltd. 
Howard & Bullough. 
Lord Bros. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


RUBBER STAMPS. 
(See Stamps, Stencils, Ete.) 


SALTS. 
(See Finishing & Sizing Mate- 
rials.) 


SANITARY PRODUCTS 
Crane Co. 
Dixie Culvert & Metal Co. 
ne Equip. & Eng’g 


Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co. 
Sanymetal Products Co. 
Taylor, Halsey W. 

Vogel Co., Jos. A. 

Walker Electric & Plbg. Co. 


SASH-WINDOW—STEEL. 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David. 
Sanymetal Products Co. 
Truscon Steel Co. 


SASH OPERATOR. 
Drouve Co., G. 


SCALE PREVENTER—BOILER. 
(See Boiler Feed Water Puri- 
fication.) 


SCREENS—MOVING PICTURE. 
Southern Theatre Equip. Ce. 


SCREENS AND SIEVES—PER- 
FORATED. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Erdle Perforating Co. 
Knapp Fence Co, 
Link-Belt Company. 


SCOURING MACHINERY. 
(See Washers—Cloth.) 


SCRUBBING MACHINE— 
FLOOR. 
American Scrubbing Equip. Oe, 


SCRUBBING AND WASHING 
POWDERS. 
Mathieson Alkali Works. 
India Alkali Works. 
Waren Soap Mfg. Co. 


SCUTCHERS. 
Brooks & Doxey Co., Ltd. 
Lord Bros. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


SECOND tet MACHINERY 
AND SUPPL 
Nashville iedneiaa Corp. 
Toomey, Frank, Inc. 


SELVAGE HARNESS. 
(See Harness.) 


SEWING MACHINES. 
Merrow Machine Co., The. 
Textile Finishing Mehry. Co. 


SHADES—ELECTRIC LAMP. 
(See Reflectors.) 








Hough Shade Corp. 
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Order them 


Cupt TON 


PHILADELPHIA 


STEEL SHELVING 


and Factory Equipment 


from stock 


David Lupton’s Sons Co. 
Philadelphia 


COTTON MILL REPAIRS 


SEND SAMPLES OF PARTS WANTED AND GET OUR 
PRICES. YOU DON'T HAVE TO BUY. 


WE WILL SAVE YOU TIME 


AND WON'T EXPECT YOUR ORDER IF WE CAN'T 


SAVE YOU SOME MONEY TOO 
Briggs-Shaffner Company 


WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 
MACHINE WORK FOUNDRY WORK 





PUMPS 


INDUSTRIAL — AGRICULTURAL — MUNICIPAL — 
RESIDENTIAL 


A type ies every service. 
Bulletins on-request. 


The Goulds Manufacturing Company 
SENECA FALLS, N. Y. 


GOULDS 









Montreal 


For Power Transmission 


Hans Renoip Inc. 


365 Broadway, N. Y. 


if RENOLD CHAINS 


COTTON 291 


They 
stamp of identifi- 


carry our 
cation, 


G. WOOLFORD WOOD TANK MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Lincoln Building Philadelphia, Pa. 





Shafts, Pulleys, BOILERS ‘at For Mills and 
Hangers, Belting Public Works. 
Packing, Lacing MMR soe 108 Low Prices 


Tanks, Stacks, Smoke Flues, Boiler Tubes, Pipe, Valves, 

Fittings, Kerosene and Gasoline Engines, Wood Saws, 

Pumps, Heaters, Injectors, Engine Supplies and Re- 
pairs for Mills, Hotels, Public Works. 


Iron and Brass Castings Cast Every Day. 


LOMBARD Foundry,Machine, Boiler 
Works,and Supply Store 


ees AUGUSTA, GEORGIA 





WOOLFORD BUILT TANKS 








Schofield Patent Automatic 
Opener and Duster 


For opening and dusting Wool, Cotton, Linters, Hair 
and kindred fibrous substances. 
“Schofield” intermediate feeds for Cards, Wool, Rag, 
Waste, Hair and Lumper Pickers, Automatic, Cone 
and Oldham Willows, Rag and Extract Dusters, Waste 
Pullers, Blamaine Lap Feeds, Curled Hair Pickers, 

Needle Looms, etc. 


WILLIAM SCHOFIELD COMPANY 


Iron Founders, Textile Machinery Builders. 


Arams Ave., Manayunk, Philadelphia, Pa 








Toronto 


























WIRE RAILINGS 


> WINDOW GUARDS 
i WIRE CLOTH 
Established 1835. 


‘DUFUR & CO. 


309 N. Howard St. 


SITY . 


mae “aati +3 
ie 


i 













Baltimore, Md. 


WELL DRILLING 


and DEEP WELL PUMPS 


We do the engineering and have been 

solving water problems satisfactorily 

for 25 years for textile mills. 
SYDNOR PUMP & WELL CO., INC., 
Richmond, Va. 





SHAFTING AND HANGERS. 
Allis- names Mfg. Co. 


Co. 


Cresson - Morri: 
& Eng. Co. 


SHELVING—SEUTIONAL 
STEEL. 
liins, J. D. 
att Roller Bearing Co. 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David 
Lyon Metallic Mfg. Co 
———— Equip. 


~ Metal Mfg. Co. 
soxpmctal Products Co. 


‘& Ens’e 


SHINGLES—ASPHALT. 
Barrett Co. 


SHINGLES—METAL. 
Cortright Metal Roofing Co. 


SHINGLES—WOOD. 


Southern Cypress Mfg. Assn. 
Southern Wood Preserving Co. 


IPPING ROOM MACHINERY 
- AND SUPPLIES. 


Atlanta Stamp & Stencil Wks. 
Bradley ~ Co., A. J. 
Collins, 

Hightower Box & Tank Co. 
Royal ae Co. 

Lewis Co 5 

Lyon Metallic Mfg. Co. 
Standard Fibre Co. 

Walke Box Co., Inc. 


SHOWER BATHS AND CABI- 
Pn 


e Co. 
= * Metallic Mfg. Co. 
Sanymetal Products Co. 


SHUTTLES. 
Crompton & Knowles 
Draper Corporation. 
Jordan Mfg. Co. 
Shambow Shuttle Go. 
U. 8. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
Williams Co., J. H. 


Loom 


SIGNS—ELECTRIC. 
Federal Electric Co. 


SINGEING MACHINERY. 


Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W. 
Phila. Drying Machine Co. 


Textile Finishing Machinery 
Co., The. 
SIREN. 


Federal Electric Co. 


SITES FOR FACTORIES. 
(See Industrial Sites.) 


SIZE BOX TEMPERATURE 
CONTROLLER. 


Bristol Co. 
Foxboro Co. 


SIZE KETTLES AND TANKS. 
(See Bleaching Kiers or Tanks.) 


SIZING AND FINISHING 
COMPOUNDS. 


(See Finishing and Sizing Ma- 
terials.) 


SKEWERS. 
Jordan Mfg. Co, 


SKYLIGHTS. 
Lupton’s Sons Ce, H. W. 


SLAG FOR CONCRETE. 
Birmingham Slag Co. 


SLASHERS AND SLASHER 
ROOM SUPPLIES. 


Allen Co. 

Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W. 

Cole Mfg. Co., BR. D. 

Howard & Bullough 

Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp. 

Monaghan, Jas. F. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Textile Finishing Machinery 
Co., The. 


SLASHER CLOTH. 
Philadelphia Felt Co, 


SLASHER HOODS. 
Cole Mfg. Co., R. D. 


SLASHER TAPE. 
(See Tape—Slasher.) 


SLATE ASPHALT ROOFING. 
Barrett Co. 


SLIDING PARTITION HARD- 
WARE. 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David. 
Lyon Metallic Mfg. Co. 
Menufacturing Equip. & Eng’g 


Co, 
Sanymetal Products Co. 


SLUBBERS. 
Brooks & Doxey, Ltd. 
Howard & Bullough. 
Lord Bros. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


SMOKE STACKS. 
Casey-Hedges Co. 


SOAP—TEXTLE. 


Arnold, Hoffman & Co. 
Borne, Scrymser Co, 

Ciba Co., Ine. 

Electric Smelting & Aluminum 


Co. 
India Alkali Works. 
Kali Mfg. Co. 
Lennig & Co., Chas. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
Mates-Brown Co., Inc., B. P 
Rohm & Hass Co. 
Stein, Hall & Co. 
— Chemical Products 


rp. 
Warren Soap Mfg. Co. 
Wolf & Co,, Jacques. 


SODA—TEXTILE, SODA ASH 
AND BOILING. 
Lennig & Co., Chas, 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
Sonneborn Sons, Inc., L. 


SOFTENERS—COTTON. 


Arnold, Hoffman & Co. 

Borne, Scrymser Co, 

Bosson & Lane. 

Central Dyestuff & Chem. Co. 

Ciba Co., Ine. 

Ford Co., J. B. 

Grassel!i Chemical Co. 

Kali Mfg. Co. 

Lennig & Co., Chas. 

Mates-Brown Co., Inc., B. P. 

Roessler & Hasslacher Chem- 
ieal Co. 

Rohm & Hass Co. 

Stein, Hall & Co. 

United Chemical Prod. Corp. 

Wolf & Co., Jacques. 


SOFTENERS—WATER. 
(See Water Softeners.) 


SOLDERLESS CONNECTORS— 
FRANKEL. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


SOLOZONE. 
a & Hasslacher Chem. 
0. 


SOLVENTS. 
(See Finishing.) 


SPEEDERS. 


Jordan Mfg. Co. 

Parker & Co., Walter L. 

U. 8. Bobbin & Shuttle Co, 
Vermont Spool & Bobbin Co. 


SPEEDOMETERS. 
(See Counters.) 


SPINDLES. 
Draper Corporation. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Vermont Spool & Bobbin Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


SPINNERS. 
(See Yarn Manufacturers.) 


COTTON 
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Myrtle Mills, Inc. 
Philadelphia Felt Co. 
Parkdale Mills, Inc. 
Southern Yarn Co. 


SPINNING FRAMES. 


American Machine Co., H. & 
B. 

Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works. 

Brooks & Doxey, Ltd. 

Howard & Bullough. 

Lord Bros. 

Schaum & Uhlinger. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Whitin Machine Works. 


SPINNING RINGS. 


Brooks & Doxey, Ltd. 

Draper Corporation. 

Howard & Bullough. 

Greist Mfg. Co. 

Lord Bros. : 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 


SPINNING TAPE SPECIAL- 
isTs. 


American Textile Banding Co., 
Inc. 
Barber Mfg. Co. 


SPOOLING MACHINERY AND 
SUPPLIES. 


Draper Corporation. 
Foster Mch. Co, 
Proctor & Schwartz, 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Warp Compressing Mch. Co. 


Inc 


SPOOLER TENSIONING DE- 
VICE. 


Textile Specialty Co. 


SPOOLS AND SKEWERS. 
Jordan Mfg. Co. 
Lestershire Spool & Mfg. Co. 
Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp. 
Parker Co., Walter L. 

U. 8. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
Vermont Spool & Bobbin Co. 


SPRINKLER SYSTEMS. 
American Moistening Co. 


SPRINKLER TANKS, 
(See Tanks, Towers, Etc.) 


SPROCKETS. 
Link-Belt Company. 
Morse Chain Co, 
Renold, Inc., Hans. 


SPUR CAP SHELLS. 
Gallaudet Aircraft Corporation 


STAMPS, STENCILES AND 
STENCIL MACHINES. 


Atlanta Stamp & Stencil Wks. 
Bradley Mfg. Co., A. J. 


STAND PIPES, 
(See Tanks.) 


STARCH AND GUMS. 


Arnold, Hoffman & Co. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Bosson & Lane. 

Ciba Co. 

Corn Products Refining Co. 
Kali Mfg. Co. 

Keever Starch Co. 
Mathieson — Works, 
Metz Co., H. 

Staley Co.. A. 7 

Stein, Hall & Co. 
Warren Soap Co. 


Ine. 


STEAM ENGINES. 
(See Engines—Steam.) 


STEAM HOSE. 
(See Hose—Fire.) 


STEAM PUMPS. 
(See Pumps—Steam.) 


STEAM SEPARATORS. 
(See Separators.) 


STEAM TRAPS. 
(See Traps—Steam.) 


STEEL SHELVING. DOORS, 
ee PARTITIONS, 


Collins, J. D. 

Lupton & Sons Co., David. 
Lyon Metallic Mfg. Co. 
“ae Equip. & Eng’g 


Roval Metal Mfg. Co. 
Sanymetal Products Co. 
Truscon Steel Co. 





TACHOMETER 


STENCILS AND STENCIL 
PAPERS. 
(See Stamps and Stencils.) 
STENCIL BRUSHES. 


(See Marking Pots and Brush- 


es.) 


STENCIL CUTTING MACHINES. 
Atlanta Stamp & Stencil Wks. 


Bradley Mfg. Co., A. J. 


STICKS—PICKER. 
(See Picker Sticks.) 


STICKERS AND LABELS FOR 


HOSIERY, BOXES, ETC. 
Kirby-Cogeshall Co. 


STOOLS. 
(See Furniture—Mil!.) 


STOP WATCHES. 
Bristol Co. 
Silberberg, Mortimer J. 


STOP MOTION. 
Crompton & Knowles 
Works. 
Draper Corporation. 
Eclipse Textile Devices, 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Wildman Mfg. Co. 


STOKERS. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. 


STORAGE RACKS. 
(See Shelving.) 


STORAGE WAREHOUSE 
To 


Loom 


Ine. 
Co. 


(cOoT- 


N). 
Piedmont Bonded Warehouse & 
Compress Co. 


STRAPS (LUG, CHECK, HEEL, 
TUGGER, PICKER HAR- 
NESS, ETC.) 

Atlanta Harness & Reed Co. 
Bond & Co., Chas. 
Hayes Loom Harness & Reed 


Co. 
Jacobs Mfg. Co., E. H. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 


STRAPPING. 
(See Leather 
Straps.) 


STREET LIGHTING FIXTURES, 
Cutter Works, George. 


SULPHIDES. 
(See Finishing & Sizing Mate- 
rials.) 


Specialties or 


SULPHUROUS ACID GENER- 
ATOR, 


Macomb Machine Co. 


SUPPLIES—GENERAL MILL. 
Dodge Sales & Eng. Co. 
Jenkins Bros. 

Link-Belt Co, 
Lunkenheimer Co, 

Morse Chain Co. 
Nashville Industrial Corp. 
Rhoads & Sons, J. E. 
Williams & Sons, I. B. 


SWITCHES—KNIFE-ELECTRIC. 


Cutter Works, George. 
General Electric 


Co, 
Westinghouse E'ec. & Mfg. Co. 


SWITCHBOARDS—PANEL. 


General 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


SYSTEMS (BUSINESS.) 
Ernst & Ernst. 
TABLES—MILL, 


Lupton’s Sons Co., David. 
Lyon Metallic Mfg. Co. 
pes Equip. & Eng’g 


Royal Metal Mfg. Co. 
Sanymetal Products Co. 


(RECORDING). 
Bristol Co. 


TALLOW 


(See Finishing Machinery.) 


TAN 1" Jar eapetaiend 


PAIN 


Bowser & Co., 8S. F. 


TANKS (ELEVATED.) 
Co. 


Lombard Iron Works. 
Walsh & Weidner Boiler Co. 
Woolford Wood Tank Co., G. 


TANKS (SPRINKLER.) 


Cole Mfg. Co.. R D. 
Lombard Iron Works. 
Woolford Wood Tank Co., G. 


TANKS (STEEL gaat 


Cole Mfg. 
Godfrey on 
Lombard fron Works. 
Walsh & Weidner Boiler Co. 


Co 


TANKS (WOODEN.) 


Cocker Mch. & Fadry. Co. 
Hightower Box & Tank Co. 
Philadelphia Drying Mchry. Co. 
Proctor & Schwartz. 

Textile Finishing Mchry. Co. 
Woolford Wood Tank Co., 6. 
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TAPE LOOMS—COTTON. 
Foster Mch. Co. 
Fletcher Works. 
Schaum & Ublinger. 


TAPES AND BRAIDS. 
— Textile Banding Co., 
ne, 
Barber Mfg. Co. 
Weimar Brothers. 


TAPES—SPINNING AND 
TWISTING. 
Barber Mfg. Co. 


TAPE MAKING MACHINES. 
(See Bandage and Tape Ma- 
chinery.) 


TAPIOCA FLOUR. 
Stein, Hall & Co, 


TAX SERVICE. 
Ernst & Ernst. 


TELEPHONE—CALLING SYS8- 
TEM 


Carter “Electric Co. 
General Electric Co. 


TEMPERATURE REGULATORS 
Bristol Co, 
Carrier Eng. Corp. 
Foxboro Co., Inc, 
General Electric Co. 
Mates-Brown Co., B. P. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
Taylor Instrument Co. 


TEMPLES. 
Draper Corporation. 


TENTERS., 
Butterworth & Sons Co., The. 
Textile Finishing Mach. Co. 


TENTER HOUSING & RECON- 
STRUCTING SYSTEM. 
Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 


TENTER FRAME DRYERS. 
Sturtevant Co., B. F. 


TESTERS FOR YARN, FABRIC 
CORD, ROPE, RUB BBER, 
WIRE, ETC. 

Scott & Co., Henry L. 


TEXTILE CONSULTING ENGI- 
NEERS. 
Jas. F, 


TEXTILE MACHINERY. 
(See Cotton Mill Machinery.) 


THEATRE EQUIPMENT. 
Southern Theatre Equip. Co. 


THERMOMETERS—ANGLE 
AND STRAIGHT STEM. 
Bristol Co, 
Foxboro Co. 
Mates-Brown Co., B. P. 
Taylor Instrument Co. 
THERMOMETERS—RECORD- 
ING AND INDEX. 
Bristol Co, 
Foxboro Co, 
Mates-Brown Co., 
Taylor Instrumen' 


THERMOSTATS, 
Bristol Co, 


Foxboro Co. 


THIN PLACE PREVENTERS. 
Draper Corporation. 


THREAD EXTRACTORS. 
Brooks & Doxey, Ltd. 


B, 
Co. 


Pp. 


THREAD GUIDES. 
Mitchell-Bissell Co. 
Palmer Co., The I. E. 

TICKETS (RIDER). 
Kirby-Cogeshall 


TILE & BRICK. ) 
National Paving Brick Co. 


TIMBER. 
(See Lumber.) 


TIME CLOCKS. 
(See Clocks.) 


TIME RECORDERS. 
Bristol Co. 


TIERING MACHINES. 
Collins, J. D, 


TIES—BALING, 
(See Bale Ties.) 


TIRE FABRIC EQUIPMENT. 
by Works. 


Warp Compressing Mch. Ca. 
TOE STICKERS (HOSIERY). 
Kirby-Cogeshall Co. 





TOILETS, 
Crane 


Co. 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co. 
Vogel Co., Jos. A. 
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has about every advantage. It always makes good. 
Because of its “involved” grain it resists severe fric- 
tion for lots of profitable years, without slivering or 
splintering. Get all the facts. Write 


SOUTHERN Cypress Mrrs. ASSOCIATION 
805 Poyd Building, New Orleans, La., or 
805 Graham Building, Jacksonville, Fla. re re 4, 
SSS] 
‘ of 
- [ S 


i 


HEN tape drive was first 
applied to cotton frames, 
Barber Tapes were the ones 
that were held up and selected 
by engineers as the best. The 
reason was that Barber Tapes 
were designed with the proper 
weight and construction to get 
maximum spindle speed and 
maximum service. 


eee | 
| FOR TEXTILE MILL FLOORING oh 

































BY C 


TRADE MARK 







BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 


Main Office and Factory 
Rockford, Ill. 
Boston, Mass. Greenville, S. C. 


WARP TYING MACHINES 
WARP DRAWING MACHINES 


| HAND KNOTTERS FOR SPOOLING AND WINDING 



















Since that time there have 
been many kinds of tape placed 
on the market, yet Barber still 
maintains that enviable repu- 
tation established years ago. 












“JACOBS” XXCY DOLL PICKER 
COTTON LOOM SIZE AND OUCK LOOM SIZE 















We carry extensive stocks 
and a wire to us at our expense 
brings service that is swift and 
sure. Write or wire for prices. 











secret process, giving a maximum of resiliency in the cushion or body where the shuttle [ff 
strikes, which, it can be readily seen, represents the vital point of value in a loom picker. 

The construction of this picker commends itself strongly. We should like to send all 
the samples you can use. 












BARBER MFG. CO., 
Lowell, Mass. 
Spinning Tape Specialists. 







A Complete Line of “Jacobs” Loom Supplies Carried in Stock by all the } 
Largest Supply Houses, 


E. H. JACOBS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
DANIELSON, CONN. 










SOFT WATER- CLEAR WATER ie = 


TSS 
Ve 
FOR EVERY PURPOSE 2S! 
; ———= 0 ZS y 
DECALSO ZERO WATER SOFTENERS WH Ly "| 















LIME AND SODA WATER SOFTENERS 
, viaicnacunaees BARBER 
FOR PARTICULARS ADDRESS 


AMERICAN WATER SOFTENER CO. Spinning & Twisting 


LEHIGH AVE. AT4TH-ST. —_ T yN E § 

















PHIL ADELPHIA, PA. 
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TOILET PARTITIONS. 


Lapton’s Sons Co., David. : 

Manufacturing Equip. & Eng’g 
Co. 

Sanymetal Products Co. 


TOOL CABINETS—STEEL. 


Lapton’s Sons Co., David. 
Igon Metallic Mfg. Co. 
Manufacturing Equip. & Eng’¢ 


TOOL STANDS—STEEL. 


Lapton’s Sons Co., David 
Lgon Metallic Mfg. Co. 
Royal Metal Mfg. Co. 


TOWERS. 
(Bee Tanks—Elevated.) 


TRACTORS—ELECTRIC, IN- 


DUSTRIAL. 
Ceilins, J. D. 


TRANSMISSION—POWER. 
(See Power Transmission Ma- 
chinery.) 


TRAPS—RETURN STEAM. 
Morehead Mfg. Co, 


TRIPTODS. 

U. 8. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
TROLLEYS & HOISTS. 
Chisholm-Moore Mfg. Co. 
Curtis Pneumatic Machy. Co 


TRUCKS—AUTO. 
White Co. 


TRUCKS, BASKETC, ETC. 


Lewis Co., G. B. 

Lyon Metallic Mfg. Co 
National Vulcanized Fibre Co 
Standard Fibre Co. 


TRUCKS—ELECTRIC—INTER. 
Collins, J. D. 


TRUCKS—HAND AND ELE- 
VATING 


Collins, J. D. 


TRUCKS—INTER, ETC. 
Lewis Co., G. B. 
Lyon Metallic Mfg. Co 
National Vulcanized Fibre 
Standard Fibre Co. 


Co 


TUBS. 
(See Tanks—Wooden.) 


TUBING—METAL. 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co 


TURBINES—HYDRAULIC. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Genera) Electric Co. r 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. ©o 


TURBINES—STEAM. 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
American Blower Co, 
General Electric Co. 
Sturtevant Co., B. F. 


Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co 


TURBO UNDERGRATE BLOW- 
E 


American Blower Co, 
Buckeye Blower Co. 
Sturtevant Co., B. F. 


TWISTING MACHINERY AND 


SUPPLIES. 
Barber Mfg. Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
Foster Mch. Co, 
Howard & Bullough. 
Proctor & Schwartz, 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
U. 8S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co 
Whitin Machine Works. 


Ine. 


TYPEWRITERS. 
Smith & Bros. Typewriter Ge. 


URINALS. 
Crane Co. 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co. 
Vogel Co., Jos. A. 


sss tess 
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UNIONS—BRONZE. 


Crane Co. 
Jenkins Bros. =. 
Lunkenheimer Co. 


VACUUM CLEANERS. 
Sturtevant Co., B. F. 


VACUUM GAUGES. 
(See Gauges.) 


VACUUM PANS. 
Cresson-Morris Co. 
VALVES—ANGLE, GLOBE, 
CROSS, BLOW-OFF, 


CHECK, GATE, POP-SAFE- 
TY, ETC. 


Crane Co. 


Jenkins Bros. 
Lunkenheimer Co. 


VALVES—NON-RETURN STOP. 


Crane Co. 
Jenkins Bros. 


Lunkenheimer Co. 
VARNISHES. 
Barrett Co. 
Hockaday Co. 
Johnson & Co., Ine., Oliver. 
St. Louis Surfacer & Paint 
Co. 


Wadsworth, Howland & Co., 


Ine. 
Ware Paint Co. 


VATS. 
(See Tanks—Wooden.) 


VENTILATING APPARATUS. 


American Blower Co. 
Bayley Mfg. Co. 


Buckeye Blower Co. 
Carrier Eng. Corp. 
General Electric Co. 


Hough Shade Corp. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 


Philadelphia Drying Mchy. Co 
Sargent’s Sons Co., © G 
Sturtevant Co., B. F. 


Tolhurst Machine Co. 
Walker Electric & Pibg. Co. 


VENTILATING & HEATING 


CONTRACTORS. 


Walker Electric & Plbg. Co 


SHAD 
Hough Shade Corp. 


VENTIFATING WINDOW 
ES. 


VILLAGE ARCHITECTS AND 
DESIGNERS. 


Robert & Co, 
Sirrine, J. EF. 
Stuhrman, Edw. A. 


VILLAGE HOUSES. 
(See Houses—Ready-Built.) 


VOITMETERS AND AMME- 
TERS. 

Bristol Co. 

Westinghouse Elec & Mfg. 
Co. 


WAGON AND CAR UNLOAD- 
ERS. 


Curtis Pneumatic Mchry. Co 


WAREHOUSE—PORTABLE. 
(See Buildings.) 


WAPFUNTISE DOOR HARD- 
WARE. 


(See Doors and Hardware.) 


WAREHOUSE TRUCKS. 
(See Trucks.) 


WARP COMPRESSING MA- 
CHINES. 


Warp Compressing Mch. Co. 


WARP DRAWING MACHINE. 
Rarber-Colman Co. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom 

Works. 
Warp Compressing Mch. fo. 


WATT METERS. 
(See Voltmeters.) 


WEAVING. 
(See Yarn Manufacturers.) 


WINDOW SASH—STEEL. 


Knapp Fence Co, 
Lupton’s Sons Co., 


WARPERS AND WARPING 
MACHINERY AND 
SUPPLIES. David. 

Auto Creel Corp. 

Barber-Colman Co. 

Brandwood, John. 

Brooks & Doxey, Ltd 

Cocker Mch. & Fdry. Co. 

Draper Corporation. 


WINDOW SHADES. 
Hough Shade Corp. 


WELDING APPARATUS— 
ELECTRIC ARC. 


Bird-Potts Co., Ine, 


Foster Mch, General Electric Co. WIRES—DROP. 
Howard & Bullough. Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. (See Drop Wires.) 
Lord Bros. 


Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 


Saco-Lowell Shops. WIRE FENCING, PARTITIONS 


Suter, Alfred. WELDING APPARATUS AND 1 ARDS. 
U. 8. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. SUPPLIES—OXY-ACETY- . _— se sig . 
Warp Compressing Mch. Co. LENE, Anchor Post Iron Works. 


Knapp Fence Co. 


Bird-Potts Co., Ino. 
Commercial Acetylene Supply WIRE HEDDLES. 
Co. (See Heddles.) 

Oxweld Acetylene Co, 
Standard Gas Products Co. 


WASH BASINS. 


(See Lavatories.) 
WIRING CONDUITS AND FiT- 
TING 


ye 


WASHERS—CLOTH. 


American Laundry Mchry. Co. 
Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W 
Hunt Machine Co., Rodney. 

— Weldon Dyeing Mch. 


Drying Mchry. 


Proctor & Schwartz, Itc. 
Textile Finishing Mchry. Co. 
Tolhurst Mch. Wks, 


(See Electric Machinery and 
WELDING—JOB. Supplies.) 
Bird-Potts Co., Ine. 
Briggs-Shaffner Co. 
Standard Gas Products Co. 


WIRING—ELECTRICAL. 


(See Electrical Contractors.) 
ate 


woop, 


WELFARE ARCHITECTS. (See Lumber.) 


(See Village Architects.) 
WOOD BLOCK FLOORING. 
WELFARE EQUIPMENT. Southern Wood Preserving Co. 


American Laundry Mchry. Co. 
Crane Co. 

Cutter Works, George. 

Dixie Culvert & Metal Co. 
Lyon Metallic Mfg. Co. 
— ee Equip. & Eng’z WOOD BOXES. 
Royal Metal Mfg. Co. 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co. 
Sherman Service, Inc. 
Southern Theatre Equip. Co. 
Taylor, Halsey W. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


WASHING POWDERS—FLOOR. 


India Alkali Works. WOOD BEAM HEADS. 


Allen Co. 
WASTE BINS—STEEL, 


Lupton’s Sons Co., David, 


Lyon Metallic Mfg. Co. (See Packing Cases.) 


WOOD PRESERVER. 


American Cement Paint Co. 

Barrett Co. 

Dixon Crucible Co., Jos, 

Johnson & Co., Inc., Oliver. 

Ware Paint Co. 

Wadsworth, Howland & Co., 
Inc. 


WASTE MACHINERY— 
COTTON. 


Brooks & Doxey, Ltd. 
Howard & Bullough. 
Lord Bros. 

Logemann Bros, 
Proctor & Schwartz, 
Rex. Eng. Corp. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Sargent’s Sons Corp., C. G. 
Schofield Co., Wm 

Whitin Machine Co. 


WELL DRILLING. 
Ine. 
. Hughes Specialty Well Drilling 


A. of Pump & Well Co., Inc.}] woop PULLEYS. 


(See Pulleys.) 


WHEELS—FIBRE. woop ROLLS. 


WASTE SEPARATORS. Washburn & Sons, L. R. 


(See Separators.) (See Fibre Products.) 


wooD TANKS. 
(See Tanks.) 


WHEEL PULLER. 
General Electric Co. 


WATCHES (TIME & STOP.) 
Silberberg Co., Mortimer J WOOLEN apr ay ty = 
Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom 

Works. 
Schofield Co., Wm. 
Phila. Drying Machinery Co. 
Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 
Sargent’s Sons Corp.. C. G. 
Textile Finishing Mchry. Ce. 
Tolhurst Machine Works, 
Whitin Machine Works. 


WATCHMAN CLOCKS. WHIP HOISTS. 


(See Clocks—Watchman.) Mason, Volney W. 
WATER COOLERS—FOUNTAIN. WHISTLES—STEAM AND AIR. 
Crane Co. Crane Co. YARN MANUFACTURERS. 
Manufacturing Equip. & Eng’g} Jenkins Bros. Aberfoyle Mfg. Co. 
Lunkenheimer Co. American Yarn & Processing 

Rundle-8 eae ee Oo. Arkray Mills, Ine. 

‘a . 

and Arlington Cotton Mills. 

Arrow Mills, Inc. 
Boger & Crawford. 
Callaway Mills, Inc. 
Dixie Mercerizing Co. 
Flint Mfg. Co. 
Florsehim, H. A. 
Gray Mfg. Co. 
Hunter Mfg. & Comm. Co. 
Myrtle Mills. Inc. 
Parkdale Mills, Inc. 
Philadelphia Felt Co. 
Southern Yarn . Co. 
Tolar & Hart. 
Weimar Bros. 


WHISTLES—ELECTRIC SIREN. 


WATER SOFTENERS AND Pu.| Federal Electric Co. 


RIFIERS. 
WHIZZERS. 


American Water Softener Co. 
Norwood Engineering Co. 
Scaife & Sons Co., Wm. B. 


Fletcher Works. 
Tolhurst Mach. Wks. 
Schaum & Uhlinger. 


WATER supply systems, | W!NDERS. 


Huehes Specialty Well Drilling Brooks & Dorey, Ltd. 
Co. Firsching, J. A. 
Foster Mch. Co. 
Howard & Bullough American 
Machine Co, 
Lord Bros. 
Proctor & Schwartz, 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Universal Winding Co. 


YARN DEALERS AND COM- 
MISSION MERCHANTS. 
(See Cotton Yarn and Cloth 
Commission Merchants and 
Dealers.) 


Sydnor Pump & Well Co., Inc. 


WATER TOWERS. 
(See Tanks—Elevated.) 


Inc. 


YARN DRYERS. 
(See Dryers.) 


YARN DYERS. 
(See Dyers.) 


WATERPROOFING MACHIN- 
ERY. 


WINDOW FRAMES AND SASH 
TEEL, 


Rutterworth & Sons Co.; H. W. 
Textile Finishing Machinery 
Co., The. 


Knapp Fence Co, 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David. 
Truscon Steel Co, 


YARN TESTERS. 
Scott & Co., Henry L. 
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MASONS Whip 


Wool, Cotton, Hay, Coffee, Hides, etc. 
rey | S Either by Outrigger or Through 
Hatchways. 


RECENT NT INSTALLATIONS: 

Coal Teaming and Warehouse Co., Providence 

One No. 25 Whip Hoist 
Atlantic Mills, Providence, R. I. 

One No. 5—also Two No. 10 Whip Hoists 
Shawsheen Mills, Shawsheen, Mass. 

Two No. 15 Whip Hoists 
Clybourn Wool Co., 18 West Austin Ave., Chicago, Tl. 

One No. 10 Whip Hoist 


New York Dock Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Thirteen No. 15 and One No. 25 Whip Hoist 


VOLNEY W. MASON & CO. 


VOLNEY W. MASON, Owner 
1860 PROVIDENCE, R. I., U. S. A. 1923 


ELECTRIC WIRING CONTRACTOR 


PAUL W. CURTIS 


Chattanooga ,Tenn ’ 


TEXTILE WORK A SPECIALTY 


J. 0. Gollins 
Sales & Eng’g, Co. 


STORAGE AND 
INDOOR 
TRANSPORTATION 
EQUIPMENT 
55146 Luckie St. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Equipment that will re- 
duce your storage and 
handling expenses. Tier- 
ing Machines, Electric 
and Hand Trucks, Over- 
head Carriers, Gravity 
and Power Conveyors of 

all kinds. 


Catalogs and full informea- 
tion furnished upon request 


“COTTON MILL MACHINERY 
CALCULATIONS” 


VERY Textile Man should have these reference 

books. They cover in a detailed and thorough 
manner all calculations necessary to be made on any 
cotton mill machinery manufactured in the United 
States and constitute one of the best references on the 
subject obtainable. 


The two volumes are illustrated with 45 diagrams 
and contain 21 reference tables. 


As the value of a book lies in its contents and not in 
a fancy cover, we have put these two volumes out in 
a strong, serviceable binding. You can secure them 
in conjunction with a subscription to COTTON. 


Write for circulars and full information, 


Elevated Tanks 
Boilers, Engines 
Castings 
Hosiery Dye 
Machines 


R. D. Cole Mfg. Co. 


Newnan, Ga. 
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Our container equipment includes 100 
and 150 pound Cylinders, Ton Drums, 
and Tank Cars. 


Electro Bleaching Gas Co. 
PIONEER MANUFACTURERS of LIQUID CHLORINE 


Plant: NIAGARA FALLS, NY. 
Main office \BEast 41© Street NewYork. Chicago office 1i So. La Salle St. 


Carrier Fngineering @rporation 


750 FRELINGHUYSEN AVE., NEWARK, N. J. 
Boston Buffalo Philadelphia Chicago New York 


AIR CONDITIONING 


(Manufactured Weather) 


HUMIDIFICATION CLEANING 
WINTER HEATING SUMMER COOLING 


We will be glad to tell you why and how nearly two 
hundred of the finest mills in the U. S. are making “Every 
day a good day” with. 


CARRIER EQUIPMENT . 


Morehead 
> >Backto Boiler—— 


SYSTEM 


Because the Morehead Back-to-Boiler System 
drains steam heated equipment of all condensa- 
tion and returns it direct to boilers at its orig- 
inal temperature you are assured greater boiler 
capacity as well as decreased fuel consumption. 


Morehead Manufacturing Company 
Dept. C, Detroit, Mich. 


Bigger 
Boiler 
Capacity 


(52) 





COTTON 
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| “Its a Cinch to Change 
to HYATT BEARINGS 


7 TF WS Ge A Dom « 


They go on quickly and stay on 
for the life of the plant. 


The fact that they’re split makes 
them easy to install. 


No need to hold up production— 
take off the old plain bearing boxes 
—put on the Hyatt roller bearing 
boxes. — 


You will immediately begin to 
save 15% of your total power costs 
and will only need to oil your line 
shaft bearings three or four times 
a year. 


Save power, time, oil and worry. 


Get satisfactory service—install 
Hyatt line shaft bearings. 





“Phone the nearest mill supply dealer 


Hyatt Roller Bearing Company 


Newark, N. J. 
SSS 
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NEW YORK OFFICE 
HUDSON TERMINAL BLDG. 





MAIN OFFICE AND WORKS - 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 








THE 
TEXTILE - FINISHING 
MACHINERY 


CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVES SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVE 


* WHITEHEAD, EMMANS, LTD. H. G. MAYER 
MONTREAL CHARLOTTE, N. C, 
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YOUR INQUIRIES SOLICITED 


FOR 


Machinery for Singeing, Bleaching, Mercerizing, Dyeing, 
Drying, Printing and Finishing Textile Fabrics and Warps 





Warp Washer and Dryer 
sa 00000 HN 
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ir James Farmer Norton, Ltd. 


Salford, Manchester, England. 
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OPEN-SIDED CALENDER WITH SEVEN 


This open-frame type of Calender has been specially designed 
for customers who prefer the open-sided Calender because it 
affords a quicker and more convenient means of changing any 
individual bowl. The changing of the bowl can be rapidly 
effected without disturbing the other bowls by removing the 
loose caps which secure it in the bearings. The frame and 
bearings are so constructed that the Calender is equal in 
strength and easy running to one of the closed-frame type. 


The Bowls may be arranged to suit the styles of finishes it 
The Calender illustrated has a bottom 


is desired to produce. 
iron bowl, two heated chilled-iron bowls geared together by 
spur wheels to prevent slipping, and four cotton bowls. The 
cotton bowls, which are an important factor in the successful 
working of a Calender, are of our own construction, made and 
suitably pressed by skilled workmen of long experience, the 
cotton employed being the best Egyptian cop bottoms, and 





BOWLS 


the bowls being ground to a perfect finish on a special machine 


of the most modern type. F ; 
fitted with cam relieving motion 


The Compound Levers are 
at the bottom for taking the pressure off the bowls, and with 
cam relieving motion at the top for supporting the levers when 


lifting the bowls, this motion being conveniently worked by 
chain and chain wheels from below. 

The Top Screws are supplied with worm-wheel parallel set 
ting-down gear enclosed in a chamber as a protection from 
dirt and conveniently actuated by hand from floor level by 
means of chain and chain wheels as shown on illustration. 

The Calender, which is furnished with all the accessories 
for staving, let-off, batching and chasing, may be driven by 
electric motor, steam engine, belt or rope with friction clutch, 
as shown on illustration, with the addition of fast-and-slow 
speed gear where required. 


James F. Monaghan 


Consulting Engineer 


Representative for United States and Canada 


52 CHAUNCY STREET 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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Machined Pipe 
Fittings 


Crane Co. hasadvertised ex- 
tensively the fact that their 





fittings are.tapped and 
threaded true to gauge and 


correct to angle. 

The accompanying cut il- 
lustrates this point clearly. 
Note the number of fittings 





and joints and the perfect 
alignment of all piping. 


Crane plumbing and heat- 
ing equipment is built in 
types and sizes to meet any 
requirement, and when 
properly installed will in- 
sure long life under the most 


severe conditions. TYPICAL CRANE DRAINAGE PIPING IN A MODERN INDUSTRIAL PLANE: 


CRANE 


GENERAL OFFICES: CRANE BUILDING, 836 S. MICHIGAN AVE. CH CAGO 
Branches and Sale Offitesin One Hundred and Thirty-five Cities 
National Exhibit. Rooms: Chicago, New York, Atlantic City 
Works: Chicago and Bridgeport 





CRANE, LIMITED,MONTREAL, CRANE-BENNETT, Ltp., LONDON 
CRANE EXPORT CORPORATION: NEW YORK, SAN FRANCISCO 
CIE CRANE, PARIS 
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Crane “‘ Telsa”’ Wash Sink Faucet 








